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THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND, 
whose history ran from 1870 until 1961, was 
well described by its last Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir George Currie. ‘Here at the centre,’ he 
remarked, ‘are no students, no laboratories 
and lecture halls, no academic staff, merely 
a brass plate and an Act!’ 

Academic staff was employed, and stu- 
dents taught, by the several university 
colleges; the University of New Zealand 
prescribed courses, conducted examin- 
ations, and awarded degrees. For the greater 
part of its existence, in order to ‘maintain 
objective standards’, the university 
employed examiners overseas, usually in 
Great Britain. 

The noted historian J. C. Beaglehole 
published a historical study of the university 
in 1937. Understandably, therefore, 
although this book covers the entire history 
of the university, the emphasis is on its 
later years. 

These years saw a movement away from 
the centre as the university devolved greater 
autonomy on to the colleges and responsi- 
bility on to their teachers. Finally, in an 
act of self denial rare among institutions, 
it went out of existence. Six independent 
universities rose from its ashes. 

Hugh Parton is an Emeritus Professor of 
the University of Otago, where he was head 
of the department of chemistry from 1954 
until 1972. He is a former member of the 
University Grants Committee, which, having 
inherited the assets and some of the func- 
tions of the University, commissioned him 
to write this history. In tracing a path 
through the formal acts of an essentially 
bureaucratic institution he is unfailingly 
lucid and often witty. 
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FOREWORD 


Some forty years ago the University of New Zealand was the subject 
of a historical study sponsored by the New Zealand Council for 
Educational Research and written by the late Professor J. C. Beagle- 
hole. The University Grants Committee, which inherited the assets and 
some of the responsibilities of the University of New Zealand, has 
thought it both proper and necessary to sponsor a further account, 
especially of the last phase of the ninety-two years of the University’s 
life. The task was accepted by the author of the present volume, and 
while the opinions expressed are necessarily his own, the Grants Com- 
mittee has sponsored their publication in the hope that they will con- 
tribute to a better understanding of university institutions as they exist 
in New Zealand today. 

A taste for historical speculation might lead one to consider this 
account of development and change as exemplifying the processes of 
institutional reform in New Zealand. Insofar as practice lagged behind 
precept, hopes were dashed, proposals pigeon-holed and progress frus- 
trated, one may suppose that this history could be paralleled from the 
records of other institutions and their halting efforts to change them- 
selves or be changed by other agencies. It is certainly a truism that no 
matter how strongly institutional reforms are seen as desirable, the 
reality of change is elusive; the existing form, warts-and-all, remains. 
One has only to consider local body reform, or parliamentary reform, 
to recognize this. 

The University of New Zealand, in finally accepting the need for its 
own dissolution, did what few institutions have had the insight and 
the courage to do. This history is possibly a tale of an exceptional 
situation, when just this once the transition from ideas, hopes, and 
plans to fruitful practical achievement seems to give substance to a 
Whiggish belief in progress. The University of New Zealand, however 
it is viewed, was sui generis. 
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PREFACE 


The story of the foundation of the University of New Zealand is an 
oft-told tale. The authors of the centennial histories of the Universities 
of Otago and Canterbury have joined earlier historians and the Univer- 
sity of New Zealand’s own chronicler in giving an interested reader 
accounts of the dissension and turmoil of the early 1870s.1 They agree 
about the facts but leave scope for a reader’s individual assessment of 
their significance. 

This volume is concerned mainly with the final phase of the Univer- 
sity’s life which somewhat arbitrarily is taken as beginning with the 
Royal Commission on University Education in 1925. It is pure coinci- 
dence that the same year saw the beginning of the author’s association, 
as an undergraduate at Canterbury College, with the examining and 
degree-granting institution which bore the title of the University of 
New Zealand. The University’s first historian, the late Professor J. C. 
Beaglehole,t intended to write a report planned, in his own words ‘to 
begin with an historical introduction, followed by a discussion of the 
present working of the University, and by a third section indicative of 
the main lines of possible reform—if reform seemed necessary’.? His 
historical introduction took twice the time and three times the space 
originally projected for the whole work. In consequence, his descrip- 
tion of the current (1936) state of the University and his ideas about 
how it should be reformed were restricted to two relatively brief final 
chapters. 

The present author now offers (in Chapter one) a summary of the 
events of which Beaglehole wrote, as a necessary background for 
understanding how it came about that a second Royal Commission on 
University Education was set up forty-six years after the first and how 
the hopes it created came, in large measure, to be disappointed. The 
commission’s report, as described in Chapter two, if it had been imple- 
mented by those in Government and University Senate alike, who held 
the control of the purse and the power of decision, might have been a 
clear-cut watershed between an unhappy past and a brighter future. 
This was not to be and the coincidence of a reforming Chancellor (Sir 
David Smith) and a growing pressure of student numbers was needed 
before the long deferred hopes of university reformers were met in the 
years between the end of World War II and the dissolution of the 
University of New Zealand in 1961. By the time a third investigation 
of the University was called for—by the Hughes Parry Committee of 
1959—the process of devolution of powers from the New Zealand 
University Senate to the constituent colleges had gone so far that dis- 
solution of the University of New Zealand and the creation of separate 
universities were both proper and inevitable. The end of the Univer- 
sity, the child of discord, came, in Beaglehole’s final judgement,* ‘in 
a much more agreeable manner than did its beginning’. 


{t This symbol throughout the book indicates that a biographical note will be 
found in Appendix 1, pp. 255-60. 
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Its epitaph was spoken by its last Chancellor. In his final address 
to the Senate in August 1961, Sir David Smith claimed that ‘the 
University of New Zealand will, I believe, have an honoured place in 
the educational history of New Zealand.’ He went on, ‘As a University 
it is now approaching the consummation of its life work, dying itself 
so that its children may more truly live. It is not an ignoble end.’ 

The present author shares the Chancellor’s belief in the place of the 
University of New Zealand in the country’s history. Six universities 
now serve the community’s need for higher education and professional 
training. A paradox remains. The University of New Zealand had 
many distinguished graduates—Rutherford, Ngata, the Maclaurins, 
Mellor, Buck, Syme, Beaglehole, Beeby, and many more. But they 
were not its students, for it had none. Much of the history of the 
University therefore took place outside it, in the colleges which it 
controlled in academic affairs, but in no other way. The author is in 
consequence indebted to those who have written the histories of those 
colleges. In addition he is indebted to the unpublished thesis of Mr 
Stuart Wallace on “The Idea of University Education and the Public 
Response in Auckland 1883-1919’* which illuminates the first four 
decades of university education in the Queen City. 

I am happy to acknowledge the generous help I have had; from 
the library staffs of the Universities of Otago and Canterbury, and 
especially from Mr S. R. Strachan of the Hocken Library; from 
Professors A. D. Brownlie, P. B. de la Mare, F. G. Soper, and J. 
Vaughan, and from Messrs W. E. Dasent, D. W. Pullar, and R. G. 
Rowley. Sir David Smith’s recollections of important events were of 
great value. In particular I am deeply indebted to Dr K. J. Sheen and 
Professor W. H. Oliver, who not only read the script but also elimin- 
ated much which was best eliminated. The responsibility for what is 
printed is entirely my own. 

Most of all I am grateful to Miss Margaret Swarbrick, who dealt 
with the manuscript with patience, efficiency, and tolerance—and the 
greatest of these was tolerance. 

J. C. Beaglehole’s radio talk on the demise of the University of 
New Zealand is quoted in Chapter eleven with the permission of the 
editor of the New Zealand Listener. 

One note on the text seems required. Matter set in smaller type. 
which most usually contains recommendations taken from the reports 
of various commissions and committees, should be assumed to have 
been summarized by the author rather than quoted verbatim, unless 
quotation marks are used. 


‘One of the diseases of this age is the multiplicity of books; they doth 

so overcharge the world that it is not able to digest the abundance of 

idle matter that is every day hatched and brought forth into the world.’ 
Barnaby Rich (1613) 


‘As the interior of the Court of France is scarce known in this country, 
a short account of the intrigues (at the time I am describing) may be 
at present not unacceptable to posterity.’ 

Horace Walpole (1769) 


1 
THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS 


‘A regular and liberal course of education.’ 
Charter of the University (1876) 


The University of New Zealand was founded by the passing of an Act 
of the General Assembly which became law on 13 September 1870. 
This had been preceded in 1868 by the New Zealand University 
Endowment Act, which provided for eight scholarships of £250 each, 
two to be open for competition in each year. The scholarships were 
to be tenable in British and other universities. The principle of travel- 
ling (overseas) scholarships, which became a significant part of the 
university system in later years, though at the postgraduate level, was 
thus laid down before the university itself was established. The Endow- 
ment Act, however, also provided machinery for setting aside provin- 
cial land reserves for the endowment of a national university in the 
future. Waste crown lands, up to 10,000 acres in any of the six 
provinces (which were abolished in 1876), could be reserved by the 
Governor in Council, after communicating with the provincial super- 
intendent concerned. The Endowment Act was barren; no scholarships 
were ever held. The Government set aside 10,000 acres in Southland, 
which was under its control, and a similar area in Taranaki which 
had been confiscated from rebellious Maoris. The provinces ignored 
the Act. 

The University of New Zealand had another predecessor. The 
predominantly Scottish settlers of the province of Otago brought with 
them the enthusiasm for education which was characteristic of their 
homeland. With the discovery of gold in the province in 1861, Otago 
rapidly went to the front among the provinces in wealth and popula- 
tion, and the means to satisfy the demand for education came quickly 
in sight. Under the terms on which the settlers had bought their land, 
one-eighth was to be devoted to religious and educational purposes. 
This land endowment was held by trustees for the Presbyterian Church 
of Otago and Southland, and by a provincial Act of 1866 the revenue 
was divided between ecclesiastical and educational uses, the latter 
obtaining one-third. From this third the Act made provision for the 
endowment ‘of a literary chair or chairs in any college or University 
which shall be erected or shall exist in the Province of Otago’. So 
while prominent settlers in other parts of the country, notably in 
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Canterbury, were favourable to founding a university as an alternative 
to sending able young people far away for advanced education, Otago 
acted. The Superintendent of the province, the redoubtable James 
Macandrew,t! proposed in April 1868 to his Provincial Council that ‘a 
College and a New Zealand University’ be set up in the new Post Office 
building in Dunedin, with an endowment of 100,000 acres of pastoral 
land.’ In June 1869 the Provincial Council passed the Otago University 
Ordinance, creating the University of Otago as a corporate body with 
power to grant degrees in arts, medicine, law, and music. Macandrew 
wanted more. While agreeing that ‘due provision should be made for 
classical and metaphysical studies’, he thought that there should be 
equal, if not greater prominence given to the teaching of natural 
science. He went on, ‘I have long thought that a School of Mines and 
of Agricultural Chemistry would be of great practical importance in 
this province.”* So to the three foundation chairs of classics, mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy (physics), and mental and moral 
philosophy, there was added a fourth in natural science, to teach 
chemistry and mineralogy. By 30 September 1870 the first three of 
these chairs had been filled. 

Just how close the University of Otago came to being a national 
(or, at that time, colonial) institution instead of a provincial one only, 
can be studied in the histories mentioned in the preface. Otago initia- 
tive had transformed the situation which had produced the Endowment 
Act of 1868. A Joint Select Committee of the House of Representatives 
and the Legislative Council recommended immediate steps for the 
establishment of a Colonial University, to be amalgamated with the 
University of Otago and situated in Dunedin. Unanimity on such a 
proposal could hardly be expected. Canterbury people in particular 
had their own views on what a university should be and where it 
should be established. Against Otago’s James Macandrew stood 
Canterbury’s Henry Tancred,{ later to be the first Chancellor of the 
University of New Zealand. Motives were no doubt mixed, as is usual 
in human affairs. To provincial jealousy was added a genuine, and in 
the long run valid, fear that to localize the university in any centre 
would fatally inhibit the growth of higher education in a country of 
New Zealand’s difficult geography. Moreover, two views of a univer- 
sity stood opposed—the university as a teaching institution and the 
university as an examining and degree-granting institution. A teaching 
university also examines and grants degrees: the other kind excludes 
teaching. The 1870 Act did in fact propose a localized Colonial 
University, to be responsible for teaching, examining, and the granting 
of degrees. It empowered the council of the existing University of 
Otago to agree with the council of the proposed University of New 
Zealand that the former be dissolved and its endowments transferred 
to the latter. If this agreement was reached within six months, the 
University of New Zealand would be established in Dunedin. Other- 
wise it could be established ‘at such other place within the said Colony 
as the Governor of the Colony shall with the advice of his Executive 


HENRY JOHN TANCRED 
Chancellor 1871-84 


SIR JAMES HECTOR 
Chancellor 1885-1903 
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Council direct . . ..* Another clause allowed ‘incorporated Colleges’ 
to be affiliated to the University. 

By the time the New Zealand University Council was gazetted on 
18 February 1871, five of the six months had slipped away, and when 
at last it met in Dunedin in June and elected Tancred as Chancellor, 
the letter of the Act prevailed over its spirit. Resolutions were adopted 
for one University in New Zealand with affiliated colleges, and the way 
was open for secondary schools to qualify for affiliation along with the 
University of Otago. Another Joint Select Committee of the General 
Assembly came near to final agreement following a meeting of the 
chancellors and vice-chancellors of the rival universities. Otago repre- 
sentatives, however, rightly anxious to ensure that proper academic 
standards be maintained as part of the price for surrendering their 
University’s identity, wished to include in an amended Act a specific 
curriculum of studies. The Legislative Council rejected this proposal 
and in the debate the fundamental division of opinion on the kind of 
university needed was laid bare. There were some to whom it was clear 
that ‘the only way to get efficient teaching is to provide a very strict 
examination’.® There were others to whom the value of the degrees 
depended on the quality of the teachers. This theme recurs again and 
again in the history of the University of New Zealand and prominent 
people changed their views with little apparent reason. Eighteen 
seventy-one ended with the university question unresolved. Otago 
University with professors and students and the power to award 
degrees valid only through a Provincial Ordinance, remained con- 
fronting the University of New Zealand with no professors, no 
students, but the power to award degrees and to affiliate colleges. 

Canterbury moved to establish a ‘Collegiate Union’ which was 
granted affiliation to the University of New Zealand in April 1872, 
giving Tancred a much needed weapon in his struggle with Otago. 
Increasing prosperity in Canterbury soon made it possible to replace 
the union with a college, and in 1873 a Provincial Ordinance estab- 
lished Canterbury College, strictly aligned with the University of New 
Zealand. As a preliminary to affiliation, the Board of Governors of 
the new college approached the Otago University Council with a sug- 
gestion that the two institutions ‘take common action in applying for 
affiliation’. The conditions put forward as a basis for agreement were 
five in number; the New Zealand University was not to interfere in 
the administration of either institution; endowments should remain 
inalienable; the standard of degrees should not be lower than that of 
the University of Melbourne; the New Zealand University should take 
steps to secure the services of competent examiners ‘actually or 
recently engaged in the duties of education’;’ the BA examinations 
should give equal scope to studies of either science or classics. To 
these conditions Otago, influenced by its professors, proposed the 
addition of four more; that if Otago University should in the future 
separate from the University of New Zealand it should be able to 
revert to its original state; that students to be admitted should have 
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reached the age of fifteen and achieved a minimum standard of attain- 
ment; that examinations should take account of subjects specifically 
taught at affiliated institutions; and that all examinations should be 
conducted in Great Britain, to maintain a high standard and secure 
perfect fairness. 

In this last condition it seems that the Otago professors, in their 
proper anxiety to maintain high standards, took the first step in the 
course which ultimately fastened on the university system a pattern of 
external examining from which later reformers struggled for many 
decades to break free. ‘Perfect fairness’ in examinations came to mean, 
not that the examinations were a proper test of what the candidates 
had studied and how they had mastered it, but merely that faceless 
examiners half a world away passed unchallengeable judgement on 
the anonymous scripts of students whose university education had 
consisted of preparation for just that ordeal. All were equal in the 
eyes of the examiner: that was all ‘fairness’ demanded. The condition 
that the New Zealand University should not ‘interfere’ in the adminis- 
tration of the affiliated institutions came also to mean that it had no 
responsibility to play the role it should have played in seeking adequate 
support from the government for the financial needs of university 
teaching. Seven decades passed before this situation was redeemed. 

With such measure of agreement achieved between the two teaching 
institutions which had staff of university standing, it was a relatively 
easy step to the drafting and approval of the second University Act of 
1874. This established the University of New Zealand as an exclusively 
examining body, modelled on a somewhat distorted idea of the Univer- 
sity of London. It was to be controlled by a Senate* of twenty-four 
members or fellows, initially appointed by the government, with future 
vacancies to be filled alternately by the Senate itself and a Court of 
Convocation to be set up when the number of graduates reached thirty 
(this was achieved in 1883). The Senate was left essentially homeless, 
holding its meetings in places found appropriate; the four main centres 
and Nelson were in fact the scene of Senate meetings. The Act required 
it to meet at least once a year, and the Chancellor played the leading 
administrative role in the long periods between Senate meetings. The 
policy of affiliated institutions continued, with secondary schools in 
many parts of the country sharing the right of Otago University (which 
retained this title while surrendering its content) and Canterbury 
College to prepare candidates for the main purpose of university 
education as conceived in the Act—passing the examinations of the 
University. By 14 August all stages of the New Zealand University 
Act 1874 were completed and a week later the Government ‘announced 
its intention to recommend the granting of a Royal Charter to the new 
(and only) university’. Thus the die was cast for the examining and 
degree-granting university, without responsibility for developing the 
* The term ‘Senate’ in universities normally refers to the ‘Senatus academicus’, 
made up of university teachers with oversight of academic affairs. The New 


Zealand University Senate was a predominantly lay body exercising authority 
over academic affairs. 
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teaching institutions which were to do the real university work—the 
conservation and transmission of knowledge and even its advancement; 
no responsibility for staffing its ‘affiliated institutions’, of creating the 
classrooms and libraries and laboratories they would need; and so with 
no incentive to take a strong lead in representing to people and govern- 
ment the needs of those institutions. Moreover the cast which emerged 
from the die was hardly set before the struggle began to modify it. 
An amending Act (1875) limited the right of the University to grant 
degrees to those already approved for Melbourne and Sydney. The 
Royal Charter (1876) recognized the degrees of bachelor and master 
of arts, and bachelor and doctor in law, medicine, and music. 

Otago doubts of the settlement which had been reached were not 
allayed for a number of years. Petitions to Queen Victoria for a Royal 
Charter for Otago University were made in 1872, 1878, and finally in 
1887. The standard of the examination for the BA degree, in which 
the Otago and Canterbury professors were involved as examiners in 
the mid-seventies was a source of concern, and in 1875 the first steps 
were taken which led four years later to a Senate decision that all 
examinations for degrees, senior scholarships, and honours (see p. 23) 
should be conducted by examiners in Great Britain. It was the ‘affili- 
ated institutions’ other than Otago University and Canterbury College 
which were the gravest weakness in the system over which the Univer- 
sity Senate held sway. ‘Most of the secondary schools—intended to be 
affiliated not as secondary schools but as institutions carrying out 
university work—had applied for affiliation mainly to get a subsidy 
from the University.’”® The Education Act of 1877, which established 
a national system of education, led to several new secondary schools, 
all potential claimants for affiliation and a subsidy. Reconsideration of 
the university system had become inevitable. 

The first Royal Commission on the University of New Zealand was 
appointed in December 1878 on the initiative of Robert Stout, 
Member of Parliament for Dunedin City and Attorney-General in Sir 
George Grey’s ministry. Its purpose was to investigate the conditions 
of university education in New Zealand and its relation to secondary 
schools. The commission was a strong one, with members drawn from 
the House of Representatives, the University Senate, Otago University, 
Canterbury College, the Otago University Council, with the Inspector 
General of Schools, W. J. Habens,t who was secretary, and the Rector 
of Otago Boys’ High School, Dr W. Macdonald. Five of its members 
were professors—Macmillan Brownt and Cookt from Canterbury, 
Sale, Shand,t and Ulricht from Otago, with G. M. O’Rorket of 
Auckland as a distinguished chairman. 

The professors all began with a bias in favour of a single teaching 
university, which was modified in considerable measure by the evidence 
they heard (see p. 75). The commission produced an interim report 
in July 1879 and its final report early in the following year. Apart from 
the teaching that was being done at Otago University and Canterbury 
College, the commission found little to commend. Of 106 under- 
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graduates pursuing degree courses in the affiliated colleges, Otago 
University had 49 (out of 111 students in all) and Canterbury College 
had 26 (out of 57). The remainder were shared among half a dozen 
secondary schools almost without specialist staff appointed for the 
purpose of degree level teaching. The view that only a strict examina- 
tion guarantees efficient teaching is not accepted today. It is the teach- 
ing that sets the standard, and the examination which checks it: the 
Senate, in fact, adapted the standard of the BA degree examinations 
to the level of school work. Chancellor Tancred stood as the champion 
of the widest possible spread of the benefits of university education, 
claiming that the learning and distinctions of the university should be 
within the reach of all and that the expense of travel to a central 
teaching institution would shut the door to the poor. 

The recommendations made by the commission were realistic and 
well-based. The University Senate was given credit for carrying out its 
work within the limits set by the Act of 1874 and in the absence of 
‘collegiate institutions properly so called’ in the North Island. Such 
institutions should be established at the most important centres of 
population, and it would then be possible to re-model the University 
of New Zealand by abolishing the system of affiliation and thus bring- 
ing all the colleges into a much closer relation with the University. 
The basis of the ‘much closer relation’ was to be a Senate composed 
in great part of representatives of the colleges, which would be styled 
‘University Colleges’. The commission held that the degrees granted 
by a university so governed would be more highly esteemed than any 
that might be granted by one of the separate colleges, but each college 
would have sufficient influence over the examinations to prevent the 
development of a rigid uniformity of instruction and study, and so be 
able to express a marked individuality and secure a special reputation 
which could some day be the foundation of its success as a separate 
and independent university. This latter hope was finally to be justified, 
but the day was far off. The inevitable provincialism appeared in the 
proposal that the colleges should not be in any way under the juris- 
diction or control of the Senate of the University except in regard to 
the degree regulations. The commissioners were well aware of the 
possibility of undue multiplication of technical and professional 
schools. They saw that as a general rule there should be no more than 
one such ‘special school’ for each profession and that they should be 
distributed among the colleges in some rational way. But the only 
control which they proposed the Senate should be given was a sanction 
over the establishment of a new chair or lectureship in any college. 
Later experience does not suggest that this would have been strong 
enough to curb rampant provincial ambitions. Each college was to 
have a council of twelve members, one-third appointed by each of the 
Governor in Council, the Professorial Board, and the graduates of 
the University who were enrolled on the books of the college. The 
professors of the colleges were also to be professors of the University, 
and usually they would be its examiners. Examinations should be 
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conducted wholly within the colony. Finally, by the narrow margin of 
seven votes to six, the commission recommended that the University 
of New Zealand should be sited in Dunedin. 

Acceptance by the Government of the recommendations of this first 
Royal Commission could at least have provided a framework within 
which the growth of university institutions could have been rationally 
controlled. The University would have been a federal one, with con- 
stituent (rather than merely affiliated) colleges; its governing body 
would have been representative of the State and the colleges; it would 
have been more than an examining body, with all the professors in a 
real sense part of it; its examinations would have been really under 
its control, as its professors would have been its examiners; teaching 
and examining could have been complementary parts of a single 
educational process. To speculate on what might have been is both 
tempting and fruitless. Some of what the Royal Commission recom- 
mended came to pass. The affiliation of secondary schools was ended, 
as one by one they failed to meet the required standard. Nelson College 
was the last to fall, in 1887. Depression in the economy put the foun- 
dation of the two university colleges in the North Island beyond the 
capacity of the Government, but 1881 saw the Senate persuaded by 
O’Rorke to support the establishment of one in Auckland. The 
Auckland University College Act was passed in 1882, setting up a 
college with an annual grant which would diminish progressively as 
the income from endowment rose to £4,000, but deferring the neces- 
sary buildings. The governing council proposed was essentially based 
on the pattern recommended by the Royal Commission, though with 
nine members instead of twelve. In the Legislative Council the bogey 
was raised that the professors (one-third of the proposed council) 
would ‘practically have control over the management of the College’.*° 
Popular representation was given full rein; the three professors were 
dropped and replaced by five members, three to be elected by the 
members of the General Assembly resident in the Auckland Provincial 
District, with the Mayor of Auckland and the Chairman of the Auck- 
land Education Board as members ex officio. O’Rorke became the first 
chairman of the council; the new college was affiliated to the University 
in March 1883, and opened in May, to wait forty years before it was 
provided with a permanent home. 

Wellington, on the other hand, had to await Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee for the college needed to complete the pattern of 
higher education in the main centres of population. For the other pro- 
posals of the Royal Commission the Senate showed no enthusiasm. 
It had already embarked on what became its most cherished dogma 
—the conduct of its examinations by distinguished scholars in Great 
Britain. As the commission’s proposal for a federal university failed 
to commend itself, a report favouring the appointment of examiners 
in New Zealand was rejected by eight votes to six. It was of no 
importance that students should receive the results of their examina- 
tions which were held normally in November in reasonable time. The 
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results of the 1879 examinations, for example, were available for 
Senate consideration in June 1880; the scripts had only got as far as 
Melbourne by 17 January. The examination papers required for 
November 1880 did not reach the Chancellor (in his capacity as chief 
executive officer) from the examiners till mid-January 1881. It was the 
loss of the 1897 examination scripts in the wreck of the s.s. Mataura 
in the Straits of Magellan which led to necessary reforms. In 1899 the 
answers went by parcel post in the Gothic, sailing on 7 December and 
reaching London on 18 January. The cabled results were received on 
20 February, and though they were unofficial until the Senate had met, 
they would at least satisfy the candidates. The process was no faster 
thirty years later. 

The professors who were life members of the Senate, and thus of 
the University, were just as firmly opposed as their lay colleagues to 
the efforts of Sir Maurice O’Rorke to make examining one of the 
functions of the teaching staff. In 1899 he divided the Senate on a 
motion that the appointment of examiners be for one year only, so 
that a decision could be reached as to whether the time was ripe for 
the university examining to be done by the professors of the affiliated 
colleges. The Senate divided ‘ayes’ 2 (O’Rorke and Stout), ‘noes’ 17 
(including Macmillan Brown and Macgregor{ who were former profes- 
sors, and Cook, Shand, Sale, and Salmond). On the other hand, in 
1900 it was agreed that the complete reports of the examiners for 
honours and senior scholarships, and the marks and reports for 
bachelor’s degrees, should be furnished to teachers of the subjects in 
the colleges. But overall the reforms arising from the Mataura incident 
were limited and the University went forward on a firm foundation of 
unyielding distrust—of professors. No principles were established for 
control of the creation of ‘special schools’, and the Senate remained 
peripatetic, with a small office in Wellington. Macandrew’s dream of 
a national university in Dunedin was dead. 

The Royal Commission of 1879 marks the end of the first phase of 
university development. The first regulations for the BA degree (1874) 
had been drawn up without consultation with the professors of the 
colleges who were available to give advice. These regulations laid 
down a three-year course with an examination in three subjects at the 
end. The Royal Commission regarded this as a test at school level 
only, more appropriate for matriculation into a university than for the 
award of a degree on graduation. A revision had been initiated by a 
joint memorial of the Otago and Canterbury professors to the Senate 
in 1875, and was carried out between 1876 and the mid-1880s. Latin 
and mathematics constituted a compulsory subject group, with a 
second group of three optional subjects chosen from the range for 
which teaching was available. Either group could be offered for exam- 
ination at the end of the second year and the other group then taken 
as the final third-year examination. Alternatively, all five could be 
offered in the final year. BA graduates could proceed to an ‘honours’ 
examination in a fourth year, and from 1877 could obtain an MA 
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degree on the result. The concept of honours attached to the master’s 
degree, which puzzled the Hughes Parry Committee on New Zealand 
Universities eighty years later, had its origin at this time. 

Before being allowed to take the university examinations, students 
had to surmount a preliminary hurdle, the annual or ‘terms’ examina- 
tions of their teaching colleges; this was in fact the only examination 
they faced in the first year. There was a temptation for the terms 
examination to be made more difficult than the subsequent university 
examination, and so for probable (and even possible) failures to be 
eliminated, giving an apparently high pass rate (see p. 52). There is 
evidence that this temptation was not always resisted—one professor 
claimed to have no failures in the university examinations in nineteen 
years. There was nothing the examining University could do about it. 
Its responsibility to its examinees to see that justice was done did not 
extend to them in their role as students of its affiliated colleges. 

The BA degree was closely related to the needs of the teachers 
which the growing colony required. It was a general degree, including 
arts and science subjects, characterized by breadth rather than depth. 
New Zealand was what is now called an ‘underdeveloped’ or ‘emerging’ 
country; it was not yet a ‘former colonial territory’. Even today one 
of the primary tasks of a university founded in such an environment 
is the training of teachers for generations of young people, some of 
whom will become university students. In 1883 a supplementary 
charter recognized degrees in science, and the Senate compiled long 
detailed syllabuses. The subjects listed for the BSc degree were those 
for the BA except history, political science, and jurisprudence. Applied 
mathematics and natural science (biology) were compulsory and Latin 
optional for the new degree. Its impact was not great in its early years. 
Degrees in music were introduced in 1876 but only two MusB gradu- 
ates were listed by 1901. Law (in the form of jurisprudence) was 
included among the BA subjects, and lectures were given from the 
outset in the affiliated colleges to help law students qualify for their 
professional examinations. The LLB was introduced in 1877 and by 
1900 its graduates were similar in number to those in sciences and 
medicine (see below p. 26). 

The Royal Charter of 1876 had given the University power to grant 
degrees in medicine. The Otago Medical School (1875) had progressed 
by 1878 as far as providing two years of medical training acceptable, 
at least to the University of Glasgow, as the first part of a course 
leading to graduation. In 1881 the Senate approved a plan for a full 
degree course proposed by Otago’s sole medical professor, J. H. Scott,t 
and two years later recognized Otago University as a Medical School. 
Its first graduate appeared in 1887, and six years later twenty-five 
medical degrees had been awarded. Otago’s second venture in profes- 
sional training took a different course. The School of Mines, initiated 
through the versatility of the first professor of chemistry, J. G. Black, 
was established in 1879 with no firmer financial basis than a five-year 
state grant of £500 annually, but with the advantage of a director of 
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high calibre, G. H. F. Ulrich. The grant was withdrawn in 1884 and 
restored two years later, though as part of the Mines Department vote 
instead of, as previously, the Education vote. The school remained as 
a drain on the general resources of the University for many years. This 
was not the last time the Otago Council’s reach for special schools 
exceeded its power of adequate grasp. In the difficult years, Ulrich 
virtually ignored the University of New Zealand and established his 
Associateship of the Otago School of Mines (AOSM) as a qualifica- 
tion of high standing in the world of mining engineering. Unhappily 
his graduates were virtually excluded from managerial posts in New 
Zealand mines by provisions in the Mining Acts,7! and were thus 
forced to become a very early example of the ‘brain drain’ which has 
been a widely-publicized and often disturbing phenomenon involving 
many countries in the mid-twentieth century. 

Canterbury College also had its ambitions and temptations. Its 
Board of Governors was, in the first two decades, what its centennial 
historians have justly described as ‘the provincial authority in most 
fields of education above the primary level’.*? It was, moreover, ‘in full 
control of a great provincial estate’.1* When in 1877 the Grey ministry 
transferred all crown land revenue from the provinces to the Colonial 
Government, the Canterbury College Board, like its Otago counter- 
part, was in firm possession of its endowment lands. Of some 325,000 
acres, 50,000 had been sold by 1879, providing a substantial building 
fund at an opportune time. The remainder provided over £4,000 in 
annual rents, but 100,000 acres were earmarked for agriculture. Apart 
from this, the allocation of the revenue was at the discretion of the 
board, which was responsible not only for Canterbury College, but 
also for a museum, a public library, the school of agriculture at 
Lincoln, a school of art, and two high schools. 

The board’s flirtations with the idea of a medical school (1875-80) 
and a mining school (1877) failed—perhaps happily in view of 
Otago’s struggle to sustain its embryo schools in these fields. Its 
experience with agriculture was little more successful. Its agricultural 
policy was ‘to establish an institution at which a thoroughly practical 
education in colonial farming may be obtained at a moderate cost 
. . .,/* a policy more appropriate for an agricultural high school. 
Scientific study of agricultural practice played a minor role and the 
entrance standard was not that of a university institution. Moreover, 
the board saw fit to use some of the profits from the sale of part of 
land endowments of the School of Agriculture for the capital expenses 
of Canterbury College. After much tribulation, as part of a reform 
of the Board of Governors of Canterbury College in 1896, Canterbury 
Agricultural College was transferred to a separate board. Canterbury 
was more successful with engineering, in which Otago, inevitably, had 
also revealed ambitions. The idea of a ‘School of Technical Science’ in 
association with the Canterbury Museum preceded even the Collegiate 
Union, and played a part in the agitation for a mining school. A 
Christchurch Industrial Association (1879) campaigned for technical 
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education, and after some years of frustration approached the Canter- 
bury College Board for a school to teach building and engineering. A 
major step forward was made when Sir Robert Stout, by now (1886) 
Premier and Minister of Education, advocating in one of his wiser 
moments a special school for each university college, suggested a 
school of mines and engineering for Canterbury. Otago was already 
well established, academically if not financially, in mining. The newly 
founded Auckland College had ambitions in the same field. The 
Senate of the University of New Zealand was only responsible for 
examining. No machinery existed for controlling provincialism in the 
field of university education. The Canterbury Board proceeded to 
establish a department of engineering, initially under the supervision 
of the Professor of Mathematics, C. H. H. Cook. As with Ulrich and 
J. H. Scott in Dunedin, the new professional school found the right 
leader. R. J. Scott,t beginning as a part-time lecturer in mechanical 
engineering in 1887, became lecturer-in-charge two years later and 
then sole professor of the School of Engineering (1890) for almost 
thirty years from 1894. The initial degree was BSc in Engineering, 
replaced by BE in 1904. In order to obtain government and public 
support Scott realistically accepted the responsibility of providing 
evening instruction for engineering apprentices. At a higher, but still 
non-degree level, were courses for the examinations of the engineering 
institutions and the school’s own associateship (abandoned in 1930). 
The universities in New Zealand have received less than due credit for 
their contribution, notably in agriculture and engineering, to technical 
education at the sub-degree level before the growth of industry justified 
the establishment of polytechnic institutions in the second half of this 
century. 

The most important event of the last decade of the nineteenth 
century in the university scene in New Zealand was the establishment, 
long overdue, of an affiliated college in the capital city. Its birth pangs 
were lengthy. Sir Robert Stout introduced a Wellington University 
College Bill which achieved a second reading and vanished. The need 
and demand for a college for the Middle District grew. An Act was 
passed in 1894 but no action followed. It required the Diamond Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria in 1897 to give Wellington its college and a name 
for it. The Premier, Richard John Seddon, returning from the festivi- 
ties both a Privy Councillor and an honorary doctor of the University 
of Cambridge, himself produced the Victoria College Bill, which 
replaced the Iron Duke by his sovereign in the new college’s name. 
There was a land endowment—4,000 acres, but remaining vested in 
the Crown; an annual grant was to be £4,000; the governing body was 
to be democratic. With success at last achieved, Victoria College was 
duly affiliated to the University in 1899 and four professors of youth 
and ability were shortly in action. The university system was complete 
for some decades; but neither of the northern colleges had been granted 
significant endowments, and neither had achieved the hall-mark of a 
special school. 
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‘The story of University finances is a gloomy one.’** This observa- 
tion by the University of Otago’s first historian, G. E. Thompson,t 
echoes in the annals of the universities in New Zealand. It is widely 
held that the necessary condition of university finance is endowment.* 
The University of New Zealand never achieved it. Instead it had from 
the beginning £3,000 per annum at the will of Parliament. Its expenses 
were small—the cost of the registrar’s office, travelling expenses of 
senators in their wanderings around the main centres (and Nelson), 
and the costs of examinations. The latter were substantial; eminent 
Overseas examiners were not cheap. Examination fees were imposed 
in 1883 and increased in the following year. By 1899 fees and costs 
were in balance, and in subsequent years the examining university was 
run at a profit. This involved, however, the encouragement, or at least 
no discouragement, of the habit of secondary schools using the univer- 
sity entrance examination (widely known as ‘matric’), as a leaving 
examination, to be taken by many who had no intention of pursuing 
a university course. In this, as in so many fields, the seeds of future 
problems were sown early. The unintended consequences of social 
actions require, and too frequently fail to get, further action. From its 
£3,000 income, and in later years from the profits of examinations, the 
Senate, under the guidance of John Shand, created and steadily built 
up a fund for scholarships, some tenable in the affiliated colleges 
(junior and senior university scholarships) and some available for 
graduate study overseas. On the one hand these latter scholarships 
were the Senate’s main contribution, till the fifth decade of this century 
(see below p. 181), indirect though it was, to a university’s responsi- 
bility for advancing knowledge: many of its travelling scholars became 
eminent in their fields. On the other hand, the eyes of the colony’s 
most talented youth, at least as revealed by university training and 
examination, were directed outwards, away from their own country’s 
problems. Many went, over the years; some returned. The best inevit- 
ably stayed away. On balance Senate policy was sound. 

By the turn of the century, the University could see itself as an 
institution whose Senate ‘could, without hindrance, frame its Statutes 
so as to ensure to the utmost of its ability the giving to the colonial 
youth of both sexes, as good an education as could be provided out 
of Europe’.1* There was no false modesty nor lack of confidence in 
its ability. Its four affiliated colleges had between them fifty-two 
professors and lecturers. Since 1876 the University had conferred 858 
degrees (including ad eundem degrees); some eighty per cent were BA 
degrees, with science, law, and medicine contributing six to seven per 
cent each; Otago University had educated some forty per cent of the 


* See for example W. M. Childs (letter to G. W. Palmer in ‘Making a Univer- 
sity’): ‘So long as the College is without substantial endowment it must be 
weak ; and it must suffer all the distresses, the anxieties, the shortcomings and 
the perils which are incident to weakness. . .. We want a permanent, central 
fund, not earmarked for any single departmental purpose, but to be devoted 
to the maintenance of the College as a University College.’ 
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graduates, Canterbury College almost as many, and Auckland Univer- 
sity College over ten per cent. In 1900 there were 800 undergraduates 
pursuing courses, and with matriculation candidates included, 1,311 
examinees were subjected to due process. In addition to prescribing 
what should be taught in the colleges, at least in so far as its members 
believed their competence ran, the Senate exercised its control by 
requiring the affiliated institutions and separately the ‘recognised 
schools’ to present reports each December. The reports included such 
matters as the number and subjects of lectures given to undergraduates, 
the ‘terms’ kept and the conditions under which attendances were 
reckoned, and the general course of instruction followed. 

The Senate had few doubts of its own omnicompetence. Nor did 
its chancellors, who exercised close control of the system between 
Senate meetings. Chancellor Tancred died in 1884 in his fourth term 
of office. His successor, Sir James Hector,t ruled until 1903 and his 
retiring address left no doubt in his hearers’ minds of the magnitude 
of their achievement over three decades. “There is no other University’, 
said Sir James, 


‘that was started in such a quiet and unostentatious manner, which has 
reached such a high degree of control over the education of a country, and 
which has displayed such a thorough performance of its duty in turning 
out men and women well educated and well able to give instruction or to 
discharge duties in the country that could only be undertaken by those who 
had received the highest education. No fault could be found with the educa- 
tion afforded by the University. The examinations are utterly above all 
question. The examiners in degree work are carefully appointed from the 
highest men in Great Britain in their particular functions. It is they who 
conduct the examinations, as the Senate never presumes to do more than 
to see that nothing has been left out and nothing accidentally introduced. 
The judgments allotted by those great examiners at Home, the highest that 
can be obtained, the most distinguished and ardent educationalists that 
could be found in the British Empire are accepted without any question 
whatever by the Senate. There has never been a case of any doubt having 
been cast on those decisions. As a result, the New Zealand degrees have 
commanded, not only in the British Empire in which the charter holds, but 
also in all parts of the world, honour and position, and holders of the New 
Zealand University degrees have attained positions in many other countries 
upon the examinations they have gone through. Nothing but great praise 
has been given to the high class work the students undertake in their course 
in the University’.1” 


Despite this apotheosis of examinations in the Chancellor’s beatific 
vision, esteem was not perhaps quite so universal. The University of 
Edinburgh was uncertain about the standing of a New Zealand MA 
with Honours as meeting the requirements of a qualification for higher 
study. When the Senate persuaded Parliament in 1905 to add substan- 
tially to the number of degrees it should have power to award (assum- 
ing that the Colleges would find the necessary resources for the teach- 
ing), the Privy Council in Britain failed to give automatic approval to 
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the supplementary charter needed to give imperial recognition. The 
council asked awkward questions, and having held up its decision for 
two years, recommended a charter covering only nine of the nineteen 
new degrees. It further warned that unless a sufficient standard was 
maintained, cancellation of these privileges was possible. Hector’s 
successor as Chancellor, none other than Stout, was suitably outraged 
—‘the conduct of the Privy Council shows that it distrusts our Univer- 
sity, and it seems ignorant of the requirements of University education. 
... | am not aware that the granting of the Royal Charter is of any 
practical value whatever . . .’.1® 

An even greater blow followed. President David Starr Jordan of 
Stanford University California, a noted zoologist, visited New Zea- 
land in 1907. At the Chancellor’s request he wrote a memorandum 
on methods of improving the effectiveness of teaching in the colleges. 
He left little uncriticized. Others, notably Professor Arnold Wallt of 
Canterbury College, had vigorously advocated improvements in the 
pass degree long established elsewhere, especially the study of fewer 
subjects with some taken to an advanced level. As an American, 
President Jordan naturally recommended the ‘majoring’ system, essen- 
tially the equivalent of Wall’s proposals. In college administration, 
Jordan suggested much greater powers in academic hands, in particular 
those of the chairmen of the professorial boards. On examinations 
Jordan was scornful of the Senate’s most cherished doctrine: ‘Let 
examination be a function of the professor, not of the University.’ 
Requirements for degrees should be stated in terms of work accom- 
plished, not in terms of examinations required. Extra-mural study for 
degrees was condemned: ‘to do work really worthy of University 
recognition the student should enter the University atmosphere’. Un- 
fortunately it was not the University but the colleges which had that 
atmosphere in New Zealand. As for examination of New Zealand 
students by United Kingdom examiners, the system was injurious alike 
to student, teacher, and university. It turned education into cramming; 
it reduced the professor to a coach and cramped his originality; and 
the experience of others showed that local teachers acting as examiners 
were better able to maintain standards than distant scholars bearing 
no close responsibility. Even the Senate found that, in Beaglehole’s 
phrase: ‘It was not so easy to pass over Jordan.” Chancellor Stout 
was impressed—America might have more to offer than the Old 
World. Senate procedure, however, produced the needed bridge: a 
Recess Committee was appointed; it considered; and the status quo 
remained undisturbed. 

This was in some measure a new Senate. That established by the 
Act of 1874 had survived the Royal Commission of 1879, and its 
membership had remained on a basis of life-tenure until the Amend- 
ment Act 1902. Before the passing of this amendment, the Senate had 
eight of the professors of the affiliated colleges among its Fellows*; 


* From 1874 to 1902, members of the Senate were appointed for life, and 
designated Fellows of the University of New Zealand. 
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in addition there were Macmillan Brown and Macgregor, former 
professors of Canterbury and Otago respectively. Of these academic 
members, the Governor in Council and the Senate itself had each 
appointed five. Three of the 1871 Senate survived (M. S. Grace, J. 
Hector, and W. Rolleston); half the Senate had served over twenty 
years. The professors had been ably represented, but by life Fellows 
in their own right, not necessarily representing academic opinion. The 
governing bodies of the colleges were not represented at all. The 1902 
Amendment Act altered the pattern substantially. The Senate was re- 
constituted, still with twenty-four members but now with a three-year 
tenure. Four were to be nominees of the Governor in Council; five 
were to come from each affiliated college—two elected by the govern- 
ing body, two by the District Court of Convocation (four such courts 
being established) and one by the Professorial Board. The professors 
achieved direct representation by members they could change at their 
will, as did the colleges. The pattern of appointment changed; the 
Senate changed much less. Seven of the eight professors returned to 
the new Senate, and two more were added. In all some two-thirds of 
the old Senate survived in the new. Change in Senate policy was hardly 
perceptible and the long reign of Sir Robert Stout as Chancellor (1903- 
23) began. There also began a long battle for reform. 

The Senate’s Recess Committee could ignore Jordan’s wide-ranging 
critique of its practices, and remain content to deal ad hoc with a 
variety of specific problems. But there was progress. In 1905 students 
were allowed to ‘repeat’ (i.e. advance) one subject for BA and BSc. 
As early as 1909 Wall proposed what became the nine-unit BA degree 
of 1926, with two years of advanced study in two subjects. Compulsory 
mathematics was abolished in 1911 (three years after Cook’s retire- 
ment from the Canterbury chair of mathematics and the Senate). 
Compulsory Latin lingered on till 1917. For many the bachelor’s 
degree was an accumulation of one-year courses, for which Senate 
members felt capable of debating and deciding the appropriate pre- 
scriptions. But university reform was in the air. At an Education 
Conference in February 1910, Professor H. B. Kirkt of Victoria 
College, one of the vigorous band of professors who laid the founda- 
tions of university education in Wellington, proposed that at least pass 
(ie. first year) examinations in arts and science should be set in 
Australasia, with New Zealand professors involved. Academic opinion 
was divided (the normal condition of university affairs): A. P. Thomas 
(Auckland) supported Kirk, T. Gilray (Otago) and F. W. Haslam 
(Canterbury) were opposed. 

There followed the foundation of a University Reform Association 
at a public meeting in the Wellington Town Hall. It was the Victoria 
College professors, supported by lecturers and graduates, who spear- 
headed the movement; partly because Wellington was necessarily the 
appropriate scene of an activity directed at government and Senate, 
and partly because the youngest college was suffering even greater frus- 
tration than its elders. Easterfield,t Hunter,t Kirk, Laby,t Picken,t and 
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von Zedlitzt form a notable group in the story of university education 
in New Zealand as well as in that of Victoria College. Not that they 
were alone; Hight,t Gabbatt,t and Wall of Canterbury were early 
reformers, concerned especially with academic and constitutional ques- 
tions. By contrast Otago was conservative, even reactionary, reflecting 
the dominance of the special schools which were free of the bane of 
distant examiners and the powerful influence of long-serving professors 
whose teaching careers were nearing the end. The Otago Professorial 
Board opposed Easterfield’s 1907 proposal for a thesis for honours in 
science with arguments which today are familiar and unconvincing: ‘we 
have tried it before and it did not work’.*? Two years later it condemned 
‘root and branch’ a proposal by a Recess Committee of the Senate for 
reform of the BA and BSc degrees in the direction advocated by Wall, 
and in the American manner by President Jordan. The Senate had no 
need to divide and conquer. Division of academic opinion was inherent 
in the diversity of ideals, experience, and history of the four colleges 
whose destiny it controlled. The principles of academic government 
enunciated so beautifully by Cornford* are all exemplified in the 
thrust and counterthrust of university reform in New Zealand. The 
reformers contended that the main defects in the constitution and 
methods of the University fell under four main headings: the external 
examination system, the lack of consultation with teaching staffs in 
the framing of degree syllabuses, the constitution of the University as 
a purely examining body and the want of close relation between it and 
the colleges, the lack of any scheme for putting the finances of the 
colleges on a sound basis. Within these broad categories were such 
questions as the inadequacy of part-time study and of libraries, the 
level of salaries, and the lack of opportunity for research. In some 
matters the reformers were just echoing, with thirty years further 
experience, the criticisms of the 1879 Royal Commission. Official 
Senate reaction, at least as represented by Chancellor Stout, tended to 
the scornful: ‘What is asked is practically that the professors and 
lecturers should really dominate all our University institutions .. .’.*” 
A petition from the Victoria College group to Parliament for investi- 
gation into university administration was received favourably and the 
Education Committee of the House of Representatives, of which 
T. K. Sidey{ was chairman, heard a large number of witnesses, with 
the Chancellor as almost the sole defender of the status quo, a 


* F. M. Cornford, Microcosmographia Academica, Cambridge 1908. The 
Principle of the Wedge is ‘that you should not act justly now for fear of 
raising expectations that you may act still more justly in the future .. .. The 
Principle of the Dangerous Precedent leads to the conclusion that ‘every public 
action which is not customary, either is wrong, or if it is right, is a dangerous 
precedent. It follows that nothing should ever be done for the first time.’ The 
Principle of Unripe Time exemplifies that “Time . . . is like the medlar ; it has 
a trick of going rotten before it is ripe.’ The Fair Trial Argument is ‘Give the 
present system a Fair Trial’. However, ‘a Fair Trial ought only to be given to 
systems which already exist, not to proposed alternatives’. 
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defender however in no way handicapped by shibboleths about con- 
sistency. The committee’s report of October 1911 agreed that a case 
had been made for reform in the constitution of the University, 
particularly towards greater use of the professors of the colleges in 
framing courses and in conducting examinations. It rejected a proposal 
for a Royal Commission, believing that the University itself would 
gradually evolve a scheme of reform. In the realm of finance, the 
committee recommended uniform fees in the colleges and adequate 
endowments, and also that any permanent grants by Parliament 
should be statutory instead of by annual appropriations. It further 
recommended that an inquiry should be made into the financial 
position and needs of each college, including provision for their 
libraries, and put forward the name of George Hogben,{ Inspector 
General of Schools, as the investigator. Finally the committee 
expressed itself as believing that the University, having regard to its 
youth and to geographical difficulties, had done very good work and 
justified the expectations of its founders. 

The Senate did indeed consider a measure of reform. In January 
1912 it instituted an annual conference of professors—seven from 
each college with, in addition, the heads of the recognized schools— 
with power to consider the courses of instruction for the degrees, 
diplomas, and certificates of the University, and its various examina- 
tions, and any other matters which the Senate might refer to it. A year 
later the Senate was confronted with the first fruits of this venture in 
consultation. The professorial conference recommended the amalga- 
mation of the BA and BSc degrees, and the gradual abolition of the 
system of external examinations in arts and science. The Senate 
rejected the first by 14 votes to 8, and the second by 17 to 6. 
Professorial Senate members were divided, several of them voting in 
the majorities against the decisions of their conference. Indeed the 
Otago Professorial Board was a steadfast opponent of much of the 
reform movement since ‘the status quo suited Otago much better than 
it did the northern professors. Otago was well entrenched in the 
establishment against which the young Wellington reformers were 
in revolt.”* (The ‘young’ Victoria College professors ranged in age 
from thirty (Laby) to fifty (Kirk) in 1910 and they had been critical 
of the Otago Medical School.) 

In the year between these Senate meetings, Hogben had made his 
investigation and submitted his report to the Minister of Education. 
It was comprehensive, covering staffing, libraries, laboratories, scholar- 
ships and bursaries, and administration. It laid bare the inadequacy 
of the economic foundations on which university teaching rested, the 
assured annual income of the four colleges being £10,200 for Auck- 
land, £9,700 for Victoria, £15,000 for Canterbury, and £17,800 for 
Otago. If the recommendations which Hogben regarded as essential 
were to be carried out, deficiencies would need to be made up of 
£3,600 for Auckland, £4,100 for Victoria, £2,450 for Canterbury, and 
£5,150 for Otago. To cover these deficiencies and allow for some 
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development, Hogben proposed that the statutory and annual grants 
previously made should be replaced by statutory grants of £7,000 
each to the two northern colleges, £2,000 for Canterbury (the best 
endowed), and £5,500 for Otago. 

The deficiency in Otago’s revenues, which was the largest in relation 
to its needs, arose from the high cost of its professional schools. Its 
difficulties in financing medicine and mining had in no way lessened 
the eagerness of its council to meet national as well as provincial 
needs, and to do so on resources so slender as to invoke both admira- 
tion for its courage and doubts of its judgement. In 1907 it had 
embarked on dental education. Development was slow, and a decade 
after the opening of the school a serious shortage of students led 
T. K. Sidey, with the generosity towards their University which was 
characteristic of leading Dunedin citizens, to offer to finance dental 
bursaries. With this aid, students from outside Dunedin were able to 
enrol, and with the subsequent introduction of state bursaries, an 
unsatisfactory situation was transformed. The year 1904 saw the first 
proposal for veterinary training. The Premier, Richard John Seddon, 
offered the Otago council much needed help for its Medical School 
and the addition of a Veterinary School to its galaxy, in exchange for 
the transfer of the School of Mines to Auckland. Otago fought success- 
fully for its Mining School and lost its Veterinary School—history 
triumphed over rationalization. The University of New Zealand did its 
part, with regulations for a veterinary degree, and for over twenty 
years the Calendar of the University had a chapter headed ‘Course in 
Veterinary Science’. But alas there was no school to teach it and the 
embryo veterinarians needed for New Zealand’s animal population 
were trained in Sydney, and later also in Brisbane, until two years 
after the University of New Zealand disappeared. Otago’s next venture 
was in home science, a field which the judicial Abraham Flexner*t 
found it difficult to take seriously as a university discipline. Not so 
John Studholme, a Canterbury farmer motivated by an admirable 
ideal of the contribution a knowledge of ‘Home Economics’ could 
make to national wellbeing. After the Board of Governors of Canter- 
bury College had failed to take up effectively his offer to finance a 
Chair of Domestic Science for three years, Studholme transferred his 
offer to Otago in 1909. In Dunedin Doctors F. C. Batchelor and 
Truby King campaigned for educational opportunities for women 
appropriate for what they saw as women’s true role in society—the 
duties of the home. Their arguments would be unattractive to even 
moderate feminist opinion today: ‘young women competing with men, 
undertaking University curricula and examinations’ (Batchelor), and 
with reference to common education of men and women, ‘one of 
the most preposterous farces ever perpetrated’ (King).”> The Otago 
council accepted Studholme’s offer, local finance was raised to assist 
the project, and a School of Home Science was duly launched, with 
Miss W. L. Boys-Smith as the first professor and as the first of a 
notable succession of deans. It is hardly surprising that Otago’s 
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finances were in a parlous state. Although the first endowment (1869) 
of the University had been doubled by the Provincial Council in 1872 
to 200,000 acres, the returns from the estate fluctuated, and loans for 
buildings, secured on the properties, created a serious debt. An appeal 
to Dunedin citizens raised some £3,600 and the Dunedin Savings Bank 
added £6,500. But with increasing commitments the council’s financial 
position remained difficult. 

The Canterbury College Board, with established claims on its estate 
from institutions other than its university college, had been less success- 
ful (or luckier depending on the point of view) in the pursuit of special 
schools than Otago. The proceeds of land sales, and loans secured on 
its lands, had erected its buildings. In 1901 the Seddon Government 
granted over £2,000 for an electrical engineering laboratory. From 
1905 each of the four colleges received a ‘specialization grant’ of 
£1,500 per annum increased to £2,000 in 1907 and Canterbury’s was 
for engineering. But overall Canterbury maintained its lands and its 
independence. Of its annual income, eighty-six per cent came from 
rents in 1893 dropping to sixty-nine per cent in 1918. It remained 
‘provincial in income’’*® for a remarkable length of time and suffered 
for it. Its expansive efforts in the decade preceding World War I were 
confined to commerce and journalism, both initiated by James Hight. 
The Senate approved a bachelor’s degree in commerce in 1905 con- 
sisting of arts subjects plus accountancy. A diploma in journalism 
was introduced in 1911. Auckland too started accountancy teaching 
in 1905, but no special school emerged in this field. It did however 
establish a School of Mines when Stout and Seddon failed to persuade 
Otago that some rationalization of professional schools was in the 
national interest. The Auckland School of Mines (1906) became, with 
commerce, the recipient of its specialization grant (1907). But it lived 
only a few years. There were at this time four government schools of 
mines in Auckland province alone, giving technical instruction to 
working miners. This seems to have been all the province needed. In 
view of the experience of Otago’s mining graduates, perhaps it was all 
the country was ready for in this field—technical training. There was 
a small engineering department attached to the School of Mines, and 
in 1909 the Auckland council asked the Senate to recognize its college 
for the training of the first professional year of engineering—civil, 
mechanical, and electrical. Canterbury’s Scott had been placed by his 
Board of Governors on the University Senate in 1903, ‘so that he 
might be strategically placed to frustrate every academic assault from 
the north’.2* The defence of academic monopoly was not an Otago 
monopoly. Auckland’s first attack was repulsed and three years later 
Hogben was unwilling to recommend a second engineering school with 
the Canterbury school costing over £5,000 annually. Auckland had to 
wait. 

Late-established Victoria College had, even before its birth, been 
seen by Stout as the appropriate centre for specialization in law and 
science. In 1886 he had proclaimed that Wellington ‘is the seat of 
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Parliament and the seat of the Court of Appeal. This city might be 
prominent for its special attention to jurisprudence, to law, to political 
science, to history . . .’.22 R. C. Maclaurint added lectures in law to his 
duties as professor of mathematics and first chairman of the profes- 
sorial board. When the State grants for ‘special teaching’ became avail- 
able, the council proceeded to appoint not one but two professors of 
law (Otago only had two in the Medical School at this time). To the 
senior chair (senior by £100) came the distinguished J. W. Salmond,t 
to serve one year (1906) and turn to law drafting for the State and 
then to the judicial bench. Maclaurin then held the chairs of mathe- 
matics and law, being also Dean of the Law Faculty, for less than a 
year and departed to New York and Boston. In 1908 came another 
Scot, by education as well as by birth this time. James Adamsont 
served Victoria for thirty years, without ever becoming what he should 
have been, head of a national School of Law. The time was ripe for it. 
Otago’s faculty had been abandoned for a time in 1902 and struggled 
on with part-time lecturers for many years, only achieving a full panel 
(still part-time) in 1912. Canterbury and Auckland also maintained 
part-time faculties, with lectures running late into the evening. Adam- 
son ‘worked out a plan for a Law School which would take the bursars 
from each province, and to which would be appointed specialist teach- 
ers’,”® but it was not established. New Zealand’s need for men and 
women learned in the law is no less than its need for well-educated 
engineers, dental surgeons, or medical practitioners. New Zealand 
created special schools in these disciplines and gave them favoured 
treatment (at a modest level) in university institutions which, until 
well on in the century, it did its best to ignore and starved of resources. 
Why then did it fail so badly in law? And failed to such a degree that 
the second Royal Commission of 1925 delivered one of its most crush- 
ing comments—that ‘legal practitioners have always been regarded as 
members of a learned profession as, indeed, is shown by the customary 
courtesy of allusion to “my learned friend’. It appears to us that, 
unless a marked change is effected in the legal education provided in 
the Dominion, this term runs the risk of being regarded as a delicate 
sarcasm’.*° One may surmise that members of the law societies in the 
cities graced by university institutions were too easily satisfied by 
employing, at low cost, law clerks who could study for their profes- 
sional examinations and even for the law degree as part-time students 
of those institutions. Lectures could be early and late, and not interfere 
with the day’s work. One can give credit to those many members of 
the profession in all centres who staffed the law faculties and made 
the libraries of their societies available to law students. But the belief 
that education in law (and similarly in accountancy) should be done 
cheaply became deeply embedded in the universities. It is not easy to 
excuse the Senate, except by repeating once again that its powers were 
confined to syllabuses, examinations, and degrees. 

In July 1913 the Education Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives considered the recommendations made to it in Hogben’s report. 
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The outcome was the New Zealand University Amendment Act 1914. 
The Minister of Education in charge of it was James Allent who had 
himself been recently Chancellor of Otago University. But even for 
him political ‘realities’ overcame university needs. ‘I have not gone 
quite so far as the Education Committee recommended last year’, he 
said, ‘because I thought it wise to go step by step, and I think the 
House would be more likely to pass the Bill than one with more radical 
reforms.’** The Act can be easily summarized. The Senate remained 
unchanged; a Board of Studies was established of twenty members, 
five from each professorial board; and statutory financial provisions 
were made. The Minister of Finance was empowered to make annual 
grants, without further acts of appropriation, of £5,000 to Auckland 
University College in addition to the £4,000 granted from 1882; £5,000 
to Victoria in addition to the £4,000 granted from 1905; £2,000 to 
Canterbury, and £5,000 to Otago. In addition a grant was to be made 
from the National Endowment, of one-seventh of the available money 
each year (Hogben had recommended one-third or one-fourth). The 
Senate was to receive one-third of this grant to support libraries, 
establish new chairs, schools, and faculties, and in other ways to assist 
the development of the colleges; the remaining two-thirds was to be 
distributed equally among the four colleges. Provision was also made 
for State subsidies on gifts and bequests to the colleges; pound for 
pound for money other than bequests, with no maximum; one pound 
for two, with a maximum subsidy of £500, for bequest money and on 
the value of land or material donated. From the National Endowment, 
the Senate could expect upwards of £2,000 annually and the colleges 
£1,000 each. The repeal of the proviso of the 1874 Act that no grant 
should be made to any affiliated institution from the University’s 
statutory grant and the addition to it of a sum, however derisory, 
which the Senate could use at its discretion to initiate teaching in new 
fields, brought that body, at least in principle, a step closer to the real 
business of a university as enunciated over the decades by the 1879 
Royal Commission, President Jordan, and the university reformers. 
Moreover four National Research Scholarships were established under 
Senate administration (until transferred to that of the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research in 1926), and this in principle also 
brought the Senate into some contact with another vital aspect of a 
university’s function. 

All this no doubt seemed a small reward for four years reforming 
zeal. Expediency, which is not always wrong, had triumphed over 
principle, which is often indistinguishable from mere opinion. The 
Senate remained unchanged and unreformed, but the Board of Studies 
was now statutory and the teaching staffs had a place of their own 
in the processes of university government, with a membership which 
they could choose and replace in a democratic way. The days when a 
few professors were life-fellows of the Senate were long past (1902). 
Indeed the concept of Senate members as Fellows of the University, 
appropriate enough in the days of life membership, became irrelevant 
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with the introduction of three-year terms in 1902 and the clause in the 
1874 Act which described the University as consisting of the Chan- 
cellor, Vice-Chancellor, Fellows, and Graduates was altered, ‘Fellows’ 
being replaced by ‘members’ of Senate. 

Beaglehole described the decade 1914-25, between the Amendment 
Act and the second Royal Commission, as ‘a period of warfare’.*° 
He was referring particularly to the relations between the Senate and 
the Board of Studies. The fields of battle were, inevitably, special 
schools and examinations, with the standard of the pass degrees, the 
increasing complexity of university administration, and finally the 
creation of separate universities also forcing their unwelcome presence 
on a Senate which was now afflicted by four professorial members 
(from Victoria and Canterbury) devoted to reform. Moreover the 
members of the Board of Studies were now legally members of the 
University and not merely employees of affiliated institutions whose 
teaching functions the Senate determined. Senate could abolish the 
professorial conference (1912); the Board of Studies had been forced 
on it by Act of Parliament. Chancellor Stout did not anticipate any 
adequate return for the additional expense it must necessarily create. 
Return however there was. The Board proceeded immediately (1915) 
to draw up proposals for improved BA and BSc degrees and new 
courses for honours, and to declare itself against the external exam- 
ination system. These matters had not been referred to it by the Senate, 
which dealt instead at its annual meeting with a number of statutes 
and sent them to the Executive Council for what had become over the 
years formal approval. The statutes were referred back for evidence 
that the Board of Studies had been duly consulted. One measure of 
reform was in action. Senate had altered recommendations of the 
board and then approved the statutes without further consultation. 
Neither the Solicitor-General nor the Supreme Court supported the 
Senate’s view of its own over-riding powers; the wording of the Act 
was open to interpretation, and the Government was not prepared to 
amend the Act in the Senate’s favour. Moreover the Board of Studies 
was not willing to accept recommendations from the medical and 
dental faculties without question. The favoured role of the special 
schools was challenged in the academic sphere successfully. The board 
continued over the years to consider a large number of questions, some 
of them in the Senate’s eyes going ‘beyond its function’. It is easy to 
sympathize with the Chancellor’s complaint that the New Zealand 
University was unique in the frequency with which it changed its 
courses and amended its statutes: ‘such perpetual changes might 
become an evil’.** This gloomy prediction was indeed to come true 
(p. 205). It was inherent in the pseudo-federal system and rooted in 
the history of the University and its only cure was the drastic surgery 
of dissolution. The weary debate about examinations continued. Stout 
claimed to deduce from the statutes of universities in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and India, that they were all opposed to internal examining 
—a remarkable feat of mental legerdemain. Wall replied with a 
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pamphlet (A Plea for a System of Internal Examination in the New 
Zealand University, Christchurch, 1916) which showed briefly and 
comprehensively that what the reformers wanted was precisely the 
system in operation in the universities to which the Chancellor had 
referred, and the Board of Studies submitted to the Senate four 
possible schemes of organizing an internal-external system of examin- 
ing, with a rider which ‘provided that in no case should the answers 
of any candidate in any subject be examined solely by his teacher in 
that subject’.** Rational argument was singularly ineffective. The 
Chancellor was in fact defending not just the examination system but 
the whole raison d’etre of the Senate. By its Act the University was 
an examining body; under its Act it could only examine externally, 
and it could not alter the law. 

But, not for the last time in the university arena, the pressure of 
numbers was beginning to undermine the Senate’s bastions. As A. H. 
Clough had sung, and Winston Churchill was later to quote: 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


The machinery of examination was overloaded. In 1921 the Chancellor 
himself reported that ‘the number of candidates requiring examination 
is now so large that it becomes exceedingly difficult for the examiners, 
and the office, to get the work done within the same period of time as 
was allowed when the entrants were less than half what they are now’.** 
The Senate conducted a strategic retreat. The Board of Studies itself 
was now asking only for participation of teachers at the pass degree 
level. From 1922 pass (i.e. first-year) examinations were to be con- 
ducted by the teachers, with an assessor who had the right of final 
decision. If no assessor could be obtained in New Zealand, the old 
system would continue. For a year or so the Senate advertised for 
external examiners for BA and BSc at the pass grade. After 1925 the 
work was entrusted to two of the four professors of each subject. The 
Heavens did not fall. 

The administrative burden on the University had inevitably grown. 
The Senate still met each January for general business and again in 
April or May to confirm the examination results. T. A. Hunter, with 
the keen eye for administrative efficiency which was to serve the 
University for many years, had very early in his membership of the 
Senate (1912-50) urged the need for committee control in a system 
which had outgrown the possibility of supervision by the Chancellor 
alone. Four recess committees were set up consisting of the Senate 
members in each centre, with the Wellington committee to supervise 
the university office, finance, and law. Only the last named worked 
effectively and in 1920 came the first proposal for a full-time principal 
of the University, to be ex officio a member of the Senate and to 
superintend the administration. Legislation was required to allow such 
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an Officer to be paid. The Bill which was prepared contained, in addi- 
tion to the appointment of the executive officer, provision for a stand- 
ing committee to which the Senate could delegate powers, limitation 
of the number of professors on the Senate by forbidding their election 
by Courts of Convocation, and abolition of the right of Senate mem- 
bers to receive fees as university examiners. The Act as passed—the 
New Zealand University Amendment Act 1923—contained none of 
these. A full-time principal lay nearly thirty years in the future. 

Like examinations, special schools continued as a running sore of 
the university system. In 1918 the Auckland council declared unilater- 
ally that it had an engineering school. Three years earlier it had pro- 
posed that the Senate should approve a School of Architecture, a 
discipline allied to engineering, in which the college was already 
teaching a number of relevant subjects. In 1919 such a school was 
given Senate recognition on the motion, possibly strategic, of Canter- 
bury’s Professor of Engineering. Auckland acquired equipment suit- 
able for teaching both engineering and architecture, and again in 1922 
sought recognition of its teaching for the full BE degree in civil 
engineering, and for the first two professional years in mechanical and 
electrical as well. A defensive (South Island) motion for an expert 
commission on engineering education found the Government uninter- 
ested; a committee of Auckland engineers found no difficulty in sup- 
porting the Auckland case; and the Minister of Education, whose home 
base was also in the north, reminded the Senate of its own true nature: 
‘since the function of the University was mainly examining, why not 
let students sit for examinations, wherever they were prepared?’** All 
was vain. 

Forestry training provided another north-south conflict. In 1919 the 
Minister of Internal Affairs invited the University to establish a degree 
course in forestry. Senate accepted the invitation, the Board of Studies 
devised a syllabus for a diploma, and in the following year (1920), 
one for a degree. Teaching, however, must precede examining, at least 
in time. Senate opinion favoured Auckland as the seat of a Forestry 
School, but Canterbury had a legacy—£2,000 and ninety-eight acres 
of land left by T. W. Adams, farmer and former member of its Board 
of Governors. A lecturer was appointed (1921). Auckland, gaining 
Senate approval eighteen months later, trumped this with a professor. 
The Senate compromised by recognizing two schools of forestry, one 
in each city. ‘Parochialism and pandering to parochialism, have never 
been carried to a more absurd extreme’,*’ said the Wellington 
Dominion, and it is impossible not to agree. Government assessment 
of its responsibilities in the field of forestry training at university level 
was a £600 setting up grant and £1,000 annually for each school. 

The scientific study of agriculture, on which the country’s economy 
has always rested, had not become a major aspect of the teaching at 
Lincoln College. As late as 1916 the director, R. E. Alexander, recalled 
that the founders’ intention had been to provide training for boys in 
general farm practice and to teach and demonstrate the sciences 
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connected with agriculture, and claimed that this programme was ‘the 
most suitable to New Zealand requirements at the present day’.** Few 
people interested in agricultural education would have agreed with this 
complacent attitude. Indeed Dr L. J. Wildt in his Macmillan Brown 
lectures (1952) observed: ‘Reviewing developments up to 1923 it is 
easy to see that the stumbling block to progress was the negative 
attitude of the Canterbury Agricultural College. Degree students could 
attend if they liked, or if the Government sent them. They could take 
the usual, the only course. . . . If by taking these classes provided 
for farm students they could pass the external examinations of the 
University, good: if not Lincoln accepted no responsibility.’*° 

It was the need for teachers in the schools and for instructors in 
the Department of Agriculture rather than for researchers, that gener- 
ated the forces leading to developments at university level. ‘The Univer- 
sity Senate had, over the years, tried to be helpful. In 1891, on Stout’s 
motion, it had approved a certificate of agriculture obtainable by pass- 
ing the medical intermediate examination (from any of the affiliated 
colleges), followed by keeping two years terms at the School of 
Agriculture and passing its ‘usual examinations’. ‘This,’ observes Wild, 
‘is surely remarkable as the first occasion in the history of the Univer- 
sity of New Zealand that Senate was prepared to accept internal exam- 
ination.’*° Senate soon recovered itself. In 1895 a four-year degree 
course, BSc in agriculture, required passes in the university examina- 
tions. Ten years later the degree of Bachelor of Agriculture, still four- 
year, was approved. ‘It made no difference; no one had taken it or was 
taking it anyway.“ The first BAg graduate emerged in 1912, by which 
time the course had been reduced to three years. In 1918 the Senate 
approved agriculture as a subject for BA (it already existed in the 
BSc course); rescinded the decision a year later; and reinstated it in 
1920. But now it had a Board of Studies to contend with. The board 
refused to draw up a syllabus on the grounds that it would be a mere 
repetition of parts of syllabuses of other subjects. The Senate, undis- 
mayed, drew up the syllabus itself and published it in the Calendar 
for 1921-2. There were no takers. In 1922 a Senate committee reported 
on Lincoln College—from a distance, no visit to the college being 
considered necessary. It found the facilities for practical work adequate 
but not the provision for a sound scientific foundation. The degree 
students had to spend too much time on farm work; the degree statutes 
needed revision to ensure that basic sciences be studied before applied 
sciences; and some differences should be available in the courses 
offered for farmers, teachers, and researchers. On receiving the report 
the Senate by a narrow majority (eleven to ten) decided to invite 
Professor A. E. V. Richardson of the University of Melbourne to 
report on the scientific side of Lincoln’s work. In due course his 
report, inevitably, confirmed that of the Senate committee. It recom- 
mended how improvement might be achieved, and was strongly against 
the establishment of any further schools of agriculture of university 
standing. On this matter Senate and a bequest had already spoken. 
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A Senate committee on the financial needs of the University and 
colleges had in 1919 recommended, not only assistance for Lincoln 
College, but also the possibility of collaboration between the Victoria 
College science faculty and the State Central Development Farm at 
Weraroa to provide agricultural teaching in the North Island. Even 
earlier (1912) the will of Sir John Logan Campbell had bequeathed 
£20,000 to Auckland University College for a chair of agriculture, and 
now came the added complication of a similar gift of £10,000 to 
Victoria College by Sir Walter Buchanan of the Wairarapa ‘whose 
voice in 1897 had denounced Seddon’s Victoria College Bill as an 
abortion’.*? With the principle that professional schools should be 
limited in number everyone agreed, none more than the Senate and 
those councils which were already in possession of such ‘national 
responsibilities’. But to decline a bequest—that was another matter. 

The stage was set for a second Royal Commission. *. . . the Board 
of Studies’, wrote Beaglehole a decade later, ‘continued to dispute. 
Damned by the Chancellor, snubbed by the Senate, its reforming zeal 
was forced into more uncompromising channels. As early as 1918, it 
decided that the time had come to consider separate universities, and 
submitted the proposition to the Professorial Boards for discussion. 
‘Their answers having been received, at its 1919 meeting it passed a 
motion that the time had come to establish four separate universities.”** 
Stout was scornful. “The Board . . . was not authorised by law to deal 
with such a matter. . . . If the subject had to be discussed the people 
of the Dominion would no doubt demand full and adequate discussion 
by experts.’ Senate rejected the proposal by thirteen votes to seven, 
with three professors in the majority and six in the minority. Three 
more years had to pass before, in September 1924, the Minister of 
Education announced that a Royal Commission would be set up. At 
two degree-conferring ceremonies, the chief speaker, to the Chancel- 
lor’s distress, ‘though taking part in a New Zealand University func- 
tion, thought it fitting to advocate the abolition of our University’.** 
The Board of Studies (1922) invited each professorial board to draw 
up a scheme for independence for its own centre. ‘Into that demand 
for the moment’, wrote Beaglehole, ‘was poured the concentration of 
baffled reform. The long and wearing struggle over the special schools 
was revealing its full absurdity, the refusal of the South Island to make 
any conceivable concession had exasperated Auckland beyond endur- 
ance, and that college, so long content with the examining University, 
had appealed to the Minister.*** A large meeting of the District Court 
of Convocation demanded the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to lead on to an independent university, at least at Auckland. The 
other colleges, except Otago, agreed, and in April 1925 Sir Harry 
Reichel,t Principal of the University College of North Wales (Bangor) 
and Mr Frank Tate. Director of Education for the State of Victoria, 
were formally appointed. 

In the meantime another sign that an epoch might be coming to an 
end could be seen in the retirement from the Chancellorship, after 
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twenty years, of Sir Robert Stout. He had been a member of the 
Senate since 1884 and had six more years to serve. Beaglehole’s 
assessment of his role appears to stand forty years later. He wrote of 
Stout’s retirement: 

*. . . it seems clear, he judged it right to give place to one whose service on 
the Senate was even Jonger than his own [Macmillan Brown], and whose 
hopes of the highest University office might seem to be founded merely on 
a basis of comparative longevity; and the gesture was a generous one. For 
Stout indeed, though his arguments were always for victory, and his defence 
of the University over so many years was a signal example of the value of 
misrepresentation as a weapon in public life, was a man of both generosity 
and courage, and it would be wrong to emphasise too exclusively the 
peculiarities of his tactic. Whatever his early thoughts on the examining 
university, he was himself to some extent the product of such a university, 
and the development of his views on university government was paralleled 
by the altered attitude assumed by Otago, his own place of study. Seddon 
cannot filch from him the credit for the foundation of Victoria. If his 
opposition to a second Royal Commission was unfaltering, he had been 
largely responsible for the first, and the vehemence of his attitude had at 
least the effect of giving clarity and point to his opponents’ case. Whatever 
the judgment one may finally be driven to concerning his influence on the 
University, it is impossible in the end to deny either his importance as a 
representative of strong and influential opinions, or the depth and sincerity 
of his devotion to education—education as an ideal which might claim the 
allegiance not merely of the teacher or of the administrator, but even of the 
politician. For that he deserves well.’47 


2 
THE SECOND ROYAL COMMISSION 


The university system which was to be subjected to another detailed 
scrutiny, this time by overseas experts, had grown significantly. 
Between 1900 and 1925 the number of undergraduates had increased 
five-fold—from 800 to almost 4,000. Staff numbers had rather more 
than trebled, from fifty to some 170, though the prevalence of part- 
time staff, especially in law and medicine, makes the figures approxi- 
mate. One significant change was in the ratio of homegrown staff to 
expatriates, taking as the differentiating criterion the country in which 
the staff member had taken his undergraduate course and hence his 
first degree. Many of the New Zealanders had done postgraduate work 
overseas. In 1900 only one out of the twenty-five professors was a New 
Zealander, as here defined, and nine of the twenty-six lecturers. In 
1925 there were twenty-eight New Zealand professors and forty from 
overseas; and there were sixty-nine New Zealand lecturers and twenty- 
nine from overseas. Overall the percentage of New Zealanders in the 
teaching staffs had trebled in twenty-five years, from twenty per cent 
to sixty. The ratio of students to staff had worsened greatly, from six- 
teen in 1900 to twenty-four in 1925—-seldom have so many been taught 
so economically by so few. Of the students—eighty-five per cent of 
the total—who could be clearly classified as pursuing definite courses 
in 1925, forty-three per cent were studying arts, ten per cent science, 
fifteen per cent law, and nine per cent commerce, these being the 
‘general faculties’ established in all four colleges. Otago’s medicine, 
dentistry, and home science accounted for a further thirteen per cent, 
and engineering (including mining) was just over five per cent. In 
short, ‘special schools’ contributed about eighteen per cent of the 
students who could be classified, and about fifteen per cent of the 
total student body. 

The accounts of the University in 1925 show that the State’s 
Statutory Grant was £3,845;* examination fees brought in £23,400 and 
degree fees £2,340. On the payments side were examination costs 
£16,434, scholarships and prizes £7,523, salaries £2,900, and the 
United Kingdom agency (essential for the overseas examining system) 


* £1 = $2. The value of the currency decreased by a factor of about five from 
1925 to 1975. The ratio of the Consumer Price Index 1975/1928 was 5.11 to 1. 
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cost £3,200. After investing £4,000 in Government Stock and trans- 
ferring £2,950 to its ordinary Scholarship Account, the Senate was 
able to show an increase of £6,000 over its 1924 balance. The finances 
of the colleges were in parlous state—they were existing but hardly 
living. Their recurring incomes for 1925 are given in Table 2.1.1 


TABLE 2.1 
Recurring Incomes of Colleges, 1925 
£ £ £ £ 
Source of Income AUC VUC CUC OU 
Statutory grant and 
national endowment 12,683 14,284 3,684 10,284 
Scholarships and bursaries 5,542 4,075 2,603 8,951 
N.Z. university grant 1,042 1,041 1,041 1,041 
Subtotal (govt. sources) 19,267 19,400 7,328 20,276 
(63) (74) (20) (29) 
Rents and interest 3,155 1,065 15,054 14,420 
Fees 5,918 4,011 6,692 22,441 
Donations and miscellaneous 2,138 1,677 7,383 12,538 
Subtotal (local sources) 11,217 6,753 29,129 49,399 
(37) (26) (80) (71) 
Grand total 30,478 26,153 36,457 69,675 


Bracketed figures are percentages of the grand totals. 


A small amount of State-financed building was under way, and local 
support earned State subsidy (74 per cent of it in Otago) as shown 
in Table 2.2.? 


TABLE 2.2 
Expenditure on Building, 1925 
AUC VUC CUC OU 
£ £ £ £ 
Buildings and fittings 34,683 — = 37,925 
Material and apparatus — — — 2,219 
Subsidies 2,472 387 110 8,339 
Totals oe Be Bee 387 110 48,483 


The way in which the colleges spent their recurring incomes is shown 
in Table 2.3, with the percentage devoted to salaries given in brackets.* 
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TABLE 2.3 
Expenditure from Recurring Incomes, 1925 
AUC VUC CUC OU 

Pa & £ £ 
Administration 2153 2,389 2,630 5,208 
Salaries 19,763 18,773 17,603 39,415 
(75) (75) (57) (63) 
Equipment 761 652 2,292 4,951 
Materials and renewals 1,013 VI 513 3,451 
Endowment expenses 72 — 567 2,630 
Library 592 478 819 1222 
Miscellaneous 1,691 2,519 6,258 6,880 
Totals 26,045 24,988 30,682 63,757 


Sir Harry Reichel and Mr Tate held their first meeting in New 
Zealand on 24 June and were required to report by the end of August. 
That they did so is a tribute to their ability and stamina. As secretary 
they had Ernest Marsden.{ Assistant Director of Education and some- 
time Professor of Physics at Victoria College. The ‘encyclopaedic 
Hunter’ (Beaglehole’s description) was deputed by the Senate and 
permitted by the Minister of Education to advise on questions of fact. 
The commission was instructed to enquire into and report on the 
following matters:- the facilities for university education and the 
working of the present organization; the constitution of the Senate; 
the question whether each of the four university colleges should 
become a separate university; the standard and scope of the examina- 
tions conducted by the Senate; the question of internal and external 
examiners; accrediting of school pupils for entrance to the University; 
the relation of university education to that given in secondary and 
technical schools; the provision which should be made in New Zealand 
for university teaching and research. 

The committee laboured in the winter of 1925, hearing the evidence 
of 171 witnesses—57 in Wellington, 39 in Auckland, 38 in Dunedin, 
and 37 in Christchurch. Its report, dated 24 August 1925, shows the 
influence of three other royal commissions on the problems of federal 
universities (London 1912, South Africa 1914, Wales 1918), and even 
more significantly, in large measure endorses the report of the New 
Zealand commission set up forty-seven years earlier (1878). ‘Many 
of the evils of the present situation’, said Reichel and Tate, ‘would 
never have developed so far had the report . . . been adopted by 
Parliament.’* The commissioners indeed found evils in abundance. 
The most fundamental was the examining University, and they pro- 
ceeded to deal with its pretensions in a manner no less trenchant than 
that of the ‘university reformers’. The latter in fact were complimented 
for having done ‘an immense service to higher education in the 
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Dominion by showing that the Colleges were institutions of national 
importance and should be supported by the State in a more regular 
and systematic manner’*—observations which seem to imply that 
Senate and college councils had failed in their obvious duty. Clause 
4 of the 1874 Act was quoted to be condemned. ‘It is hereby expressly 
declared and enacted that the University hereby established is so 
established not for the purpose of teaching but for the purpose of 
encouraging .. . the pursuit of a liberal education, and ascertaining, 
by means of examination, the persons who have acquired proficiency 
in literature, science or art, by the pursuit of a liberal education... .’ 
Not that the commissioners were against the encouragement of liberal 
education. On the contrary they quoted Woodrow Wilson of Prince- 
ton,° recently deceased President of the United States, whose ideal 
was a university with the twofold objects of ‘the production of a great 
body of informed and thoughtful men, and the production of a small 
body of trained scholars and investigators’.’ Clause 4 was condemned 
because through it the University of New Zealand had started upon 
its career as a purely examining body and the blame for this was laid 
on ‘provincial jealousies and the fear of denominational ascendancy’ .® 

The commissioners believed that a detailed syllabus and an external 
examination are inconsistent with the true purposes of university 
education, injurious to the students, degrading to the teachers, and 
ineffective for attaining the ends they are supposed to promote. They 
saw that larger staffs were needed, and held that only well-prepared 
students should be admitted. The evils they saw were accentuated by 
the extent of part-time study. Concessions rightly made, in the com- 
missioners’ view, to meet the needs of a small and special group of 
potential students had been taken advantage of by others who could, 
by the exercise of a modest self-denial, take the better part of full-time 
study. Excessive part-time study was catered for by the evening lecture 
classes, which while not unique to New Zealand, were only here found 
to dominate the system. In two at least of the New Zealand colleges, 
there were virtually no lectures at the pass (first year) level between 
9 am. and 5 p.m. ‘I give my pass lectures from 4 to 5 or from 5 to 
6,’ stated H. G. Denham,t Professor of Chemistry at Canterbury 
College. ‘Neither my students nor myself are really fit to do our best 
at that hour after having been on duty at some work from 9 in the 
morning.”® 

Noting that the professional schools require full-time day work, the 
commission concluded that this is ‘in large measure responsible for 


the much higher regard in which they are held... . it always seems 
to be assumed . . . that the Special School was the university school 
par excellence . . . the possession of which gave the university college 


to which it belonged not merely an added sphere of usefulness, but 
higher rank as a university institution.”° Consistent with this higher 
public regard was the commission’s conclusion that the examinations 
in medicine and engineering were of ‘good standard’, because they 
were recognized by such external bodies as the British Medical 
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Association and the British Institute of Civil Engineers respectively, 
though the School of Engineering was advised to replace its purely 
external examinations by the internal-external system used by the 
Medical School. 

The matriculation examination was condemned as being ‘wholly 
external to the schools’, and the public esteem in which it was held 
was regarded as wrongly based. “The prescriptions for an examination 
which meets a popular demand do govern absolutely the course of 
study in the schools. . . . The object should be to devise a scheme of 
public examinations for secondary schools which shall allow of a large 
number of options, which shall satisfy the natural demand of the 
public and of students for a school leaving certificate, and shall at the 
same time under carefully considered restrictions serve as a qualifica- 
tion for entrance to the university.’ ‘University teachers’, said the 
commissioners, ‘rightly claim for themselves freedom from external 
control affecting their teaching. Other earnest and capable teachers 
may as rightly claim the same freedom. The matter resolves itself into 
the question “What is the quality of your teachers?” *™ 

The commission’s terms of reference had required it to consider the 
question of ‘accrediting’ for entrance to the University, in place of an 
examination for everyone. Its conclusion was favourable to accredit- 
ing. The report quoted Professor Lawson (Otago) as stating in 
evidence, ‘I am of opinion that a well-thought-out system of accrediting 
does not lower school standards—it raises them’, and went on to give 
the commissioners’ opinion that a system of accrediting is the ideal to 
be aimed at in secondary education: ‘but it should not be rashly 
adopted. Ill-informed opinion often asserts that systems of accrediting 
are discredited in America. . . . The adverse opinion is based upon 
accounts of years ago, when accrediting was introduced without the 
safeguards and previous preparation. . . .”* The warning against 
possible rash introduction of accrediting was enough to omit any 
reference to it in the summary of recommendations of the commission 
and two more decades passed before the Senate took the plunge 
(p. 88f). 

Canterbury’s Engineering School came under fire for continuing to 
enrol non-matriculated students (nearly forty per cent of the total 
enrolment) when the staff had largely abandoned its research func- 
tions through overwork. Teacher training was also critically scrutin- 
ized. The commissioners would have preferred to recommend the 
Australian practice of combining in one person the posts of professor 
of education and principal of the teachers’ college. Noting however 
the opposition of Education Boards which administered the teachers’ 
colleges, and being by no means certain that university classes afforded 
the most suitable training for the majority of future teachers, Reichel 
and Tate offered no opinion as to the method by which the change 
they advocated should be brought about, and so ensured that this part 
of their report would be ignored. In agriculture the commission was 
confronted with one sub-standard agricultural college in the South 
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Island; ‘a School of Agriculture so-called’* at Victoria College with 
one professor and twelve students, and without lecture rooms, labora- 
tories, land, or livestock; and a recently appointed professor at Auck- 
land University College. Into this situation the commission injected a 
cool dose of realism advocating one efficient agricultural college of 
university standing and holding with reason that an attempt to main- 
tain three would doom each of them to academic mediocrity. So it 
proposed one college ‘at some suitable locality in the North Island’, 
which might ultimately develop into a full university with agriculture 
as its leading subject. Almost miraculously reason prevailed and the 
report of the second Royal Commission on University Education in 
New Zealand was the midwife who presided over the birth of what is 
now Massey University. 

Legal education was seen to be in an ‘unsatisfactory condition’. 
The Law Practitioners Act 1908 empowered the Judges of the 
Supreme Court to regulate the qualification and examination of those 
seeking recognition as barristers and solicitors. The judges by approv- 
ing certain regulations had, in the view of the New Zealand Law 
Society, delegated to the University of New Zealand the appointment 
of examiners and the prescriptions and standard of the examinations. 
Remedy of the condition of legal education lay in the hands of the 
judges, who were unable to devote adequate time to education on 
account of the volume of judicial work. Over ninety per cent of law 
students attended evening classes only and of 190 such students at 
Victoria College (the largest single group at that college), only fifty- 
two per cent were employed in law offices. The remainder were mainly 
State servants, who had little chance of gaining practice in law in their 
employment. Moreover, New Zealand had in 1924 some three times 
the number of law students for its population compared with New 
South Wales and Victoria. ‘Can the Dominion properly absorb such 
a body of lawyers?’ pertinently asked the commission.** 

Engineering gave the commissioners ‘one of the most thorny 
problems with which we have had to deal’.® In principle only the 
Canterbury school was recognized by the Senate as qualifying 
candidates to sit the examinations for BE in civil, mechanical, and 
electrical engineering. In fact three colleges provided teaching leading 
to engineering degrees or diplomas, while in the fourth (Victoria) 
students studying for a science degree could take a course in physical 
technology and could later qualify as engineers through the associate- 
ship of one of the British engineering institutes. Moreover several 
graduates of the Otago School of Mines held civil engineering posts 
on the basis of their university qualification of BE (Mining). In his 
evidence to the commission, Professor Park claimed that his Mining 
School prepared candidates in surveying, building construction, 
strength of materials, hydrostatics, and hydraulics for the BE degree 
in architecture, the AMICE examinations, and the diploma of licenced 
surveyor. ‘I think it would be better to centre all the engineering in 
one place’,*® he said—a view which echoed and re-echoed over many 
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decades. Reviewing the history of engineering education in Auckland, 
the commission observed that the university college was authorized, 
in its schools of mines and architecture, to teach all the subjects of 
the first three years of the full BE course in mechanical engineering 
and almost all those for civil and electrical as well. In fact for most 
of the examinations of the first two professional divisions of the BE 
degree, the students took the same examinations as the Canterbury 
BE student, but could only count them for mining and architecture. 
Here, more even than in other fields, the commissioners saw, in a 
cautious phrase, ‘some ground’ for the view that the Senate was 
influenced by provincial jealousies, and went a little further by quoting 
Hunter to the effect that ‘whenever there is a question of Special 
Schools involved, educational principle is thrown to the winds’.** 

In the field of medicine, Auckland interests wanted an extramural 
school of clinical medicine, and the Dean of the Otago Medical 
Faculty, Professor Sir Lindo Fergusont indicated that the need to use 
hospitals outside Dunedin for practical clinical teaching was beginning 
to appear. Noting that the Otago council, in addition to supporting its 
Mining School had also in 1924 transferred £2,250 from its arts and 
general account to the needs of medicine, Reichel and Tate concluded 
that special school finance should be kept distinct from that of the 
other faculties of the college concerned. This well-intentioned recom- 
mendation, inevitable as it may have been in its time, was long a 
handicap to the unity which the colleges needed in their fight for 
adequate recognition of their financial needs. 

It was in forestry that the commission found itself compelled to say 
that the Senate had fallen into irresponsibility. “We find it hard to 
understand’, said the report, ‘how a responsible body could approve 
of such a proposal [see p. 38] in the present stage of the country’s 
development.’* The State Forestry Department could only absorb six 
graduates a year under the most favourable circumstances. ‘The com- 
mission thought it unjust to the students and uneconomical to the 
nation to tempt young men and women to devote years of study to 
a forestry course when great difficulty would arise in finding profitable 
employment. 

Overall Reichel and Tate saw the university system as providing 
widely enough in courses in arts, science, law, and commerce, and saw 
that reforms were needed in improved teaching by the abolition of a 
rigidly imposed syllabus and the wholly external examinations, by 
strengthening teaching staffs, and improving their methods by such 
innovations as tutorials; and by the improvement of libraries. The 
real difficulty they saw as the rational provision of special professional 
schools. “There is no doubt’, they said, ‘that a hostile feeling towards 
the national University has been engendered and fed in Auckland by 
the belief that the representatives of the South Island in the governing 
body of the University have not been willing to assist Auckland in 
what are regarded as legitimate claims.”** They quoted the evidence of 
F. A. de la Maret that ‘the nemesis of university politics is the special 
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school. In my opinion one very strong argument for four universities 
is the parochialism engendered both within and without the Senate. 
Otago and Canterbury profess to stand for a principle of specialisation 
by colleges, no doubt with good cause. The effect is a bloc to preserve 
the vested interests of Otago and Canterbury in medicine and engineer- 
ing. . . .*° Seen from the perspective of fifty years, the achievement 
of Reichel and Tate in their examination of the University and its 
affiliated colleges is impressive. They came, they saw and heard—their 
task was only to recommend. 

Their proposals on the constitution of the University can be readily 
summarized. It should be reconstituted as a federal teaching university 
with constituent colleges enjoying a large measure of autonomy in 
regard to curriculum and examinations. It should be governed by a 
council (not Senate) of twenty-one members; six appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council (that is by the Government) as being 
persons of business knowledge, administrative capacity and interest in 
higher education; one from each of the four councils of the constituent 
colleges; five elected by Convocation, which was however forbidden 
to elect a university teacher; three professors nominated by the 
Academic Board (see below); the Director of Education; one member 
co-opted by the council itself; and the principal of the University. For 
Reichel the last recommendation might have seemed a reversal of his 
well-established views. In the memorial volume published after his 
death, one contributor, Professor D. Emrys Evans, recalled that 
‘though he welcomed and actively shared in the establishment of the 
national University (of Wales), he recognised that the colleges were 
its real centre of activity, and that the University could function 
healthily only through them .. . he opposed consistently proposals 
for a principal officer unconnected with the colleges,* and for a 
University Council in which the colleges had no representation. He 
saw that . . . an effective University depended upon the vigour and 
autonomy of its colleges.’ In recommending a principal for the 
University of New Zealand as its academic head, the commission 
proposed to reconcile any contradiction by making him ‘a member of 
all Faculties of the University’.** As there were, strictly speaking, no 
‘Faculties of the University’, this could only mean the faculties of the 
colleges which the commission proposed should consist of the ‘senior 
teaching staff’? with power to recommend the co-option of outside 
experts in appropriate fields. Such a principal, if he had ever been 
appointed, would have suffered the pains of constant travel by sea and 
rail if his proposed role in the constituent colleges was to have been 
a reality. 

Academic advice to the University Council was to come from the 
colleges through an Academic Board, replacing the Board of Studies. 
Its membership was to be limited to professors, eight elected by ‘the 
professors of the University’ and three each by the professorial boards 


* Author’s italics. 
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of the four constituent colleges. To make the federal university also a 
teaching university, its council should be empowered to appoint as 
professors of the University ‘such teachers of the constituent colleges 
as it thinks fit’.2* Moreover its approval should be required for the 
establishment of all new chairs in the colleges, and all new schools 
and departments; and when a vacancy was to be filled for a professor, 
senior lecturer, or academic head in a constituent college, the University 
Council should nominate three members, including its principal, to an 
advisory committee of seven which should recommend to the college 
council on the appointment. Advice on university entrance should be 
made to the council by a Secondary Schools Board, which would issue 
from time to time courses of study adapted to the work of different 
types of secondary school, the courses to be suggestive not mandatory. 
A Council of Legal Education should take over the powers vested in 
the judges, and a Law School, properly staffed and equipped with an 
adequate library, should be established at the most suitable university 
centre. The special schools troubled the commission sorely. Indeed 
Commissioner Tate wrote eight years later ‘the greatest obstacle to 
reforms in any public activity within the Dominion is the intense 
provincialism which prevails and causes duplication of effort .. ., 
great expenditure and lessened efficiency’. They did their best, 
recommending that no duplication of a school should be allowed 
until each could be adequately staffed and maintained and the 
graduates profitably absorbed in the community. Greater recognition 
of Auckland’s Engineering School was supported, but Otago’s Mining 
School should be transferred to one of the engineering schools ‘when 
opportunity offers’. Who should decide that opportunity was offering 
was left discreetly vague. The bursary system needed review, more 
residential halls were required and degrees in divinity were recom- 
mended, ‘provided that the university colleges should not undertake 
the teaching of the theological subjects included in the degree’.*® 
The statistical appendix to the report adds substantially to the 
picture of the university system which has been outlined. Of 3,850 
students attending lectures in 1925, thirty-two per cent were ‘full- 
time’. (Some part-time university students were full-time students, e.g. 
teachers’ college students.) Of the remainder, fourteen per cent were 
teachers’ college students and fifty-four per cent were in employment. 
Government employees constituted half the latter group, so that over- 
all the State was supporting about forty-one per cent of all students 
(in addition to giving bursaries to many of the full-time students). 
Otago’s special schools (medical, dental, home science, mining) 
required full-time attendance and supplied 382 of the 611 full-time 
students of that University. In contrast to this the faculties of law and 
accountancy were almost entirely part-time at all colleges. Arts and 
science fell in between, and in the arts faculty the percentage of full- 
time students was: Auckland 21 per cent; Victoria 18 per cent; 
Canterbury 33 per cent; Otago 28 per cent; all colleges 24 per cent. 
The university system was geared to meet not only the educational 
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needs of the students, but also the demands for graduates from the 
State Services, and the legal and accountancy professions. 

The commissioners realized the meaning of the figures more clearly 
than many academic critics have done. They noted that some students 
in the North Island colleges, where part-time study was very much the 
tule (only seventeen per cent of the Auckland and Victoria students 
were ‘full-time’), devoted their whole time to study for a year or two, 
taking up some additional employment before the completion of their 
courses. They further noted that the day-student (identified with full- 
time in the report) completed his course in a shorter period than does 
the evening student. The second factor explains in part the preponder- 
ance of evening students in these colleges. If for example half the 
entrants were evening students and on average they took twice the 
time to complete their courses, the evening students would constitute 
two-thirds of the student population. The reverse held at Otago and 
to a lesser extent at Canterbury. The full-time courses in the special 
schools were longer and this inflated the proportion of full-time 
students. The commissioners concluded that ‘the percentage of day- 
time students among freshmen gives a better index to the extent to 
which students devote their full-time to study than is given by the 
percentage of full-time students in the whole college population.’® 
For 1925, of freshmen at Auckland, 27 per cent gave full time to study 
(compared with 17 per cent of the whole student body); for Victoria 
the figure was 25 per cent (compared with 17 per cent); for Canterbury 
30 per cent (compared with 32 per cent); for Otago 44 per cent (com- 
pared with 56 per cent). Some three-fifths of the full-time students held 
scholarships or bursaries entitling them to free tuition. These were 
however tenable for four years only, and did not cover the whole 
course for medicine or dentistry. Seventy-four per cent of all students 
had attended a secondary school for at least four years (one year 
more than the normal minimum for the entrance examination); 36 
per cent had five years, and 10 per cent six years. Women students 
averaged somewhat longer secondary education than men. But 90 per 
cent of the full-time students had four years, 54 per cent five years 
and 18 per cent six years. Forty-eight per cent of all students had at 
least one year at a secondary school after passing the entrance exam- 
ination and 15 per cent had two or more. These figures reflected the 
influence of the university bursary regulations which required a post- 
entrance examination year at school. However 29 per cent had two 
or more years between taking the entrance examination and enrolling 
in a university course, so that 14 per cent had a gap of a year between 
school and university. 

Part of the information which the commissioners examined was 
provided by a questionnaire submitted to students. The replies of 90 
per cent of them claimed that the average number of hours per week 
devoted to study was 21 for day-students and 12 for evening students; 
the median figures were 25 and 13 respectively. Broadly, full-time 
students estimated their study periods at less than five hours per day, 
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part-time at less than three. Combined with data on lecture and labora- 
tory class hours, full-time students claimed to work a seven and a half 
hour day, and part-time students claimed to devote four and a half 
hours to their university work. (The author recalls filling in this 
questionnaire as a freshman at Canterbury College. He has been 
dubious of the value of such questionnaires ever since. The Canterbury 
claims were the highest.) Questions were also asked about non- 
academic activities, such as sports, student clubs, etc. Excluding 
teachers’ college students who would be likely to be associated with 
these activities at their colleges, it was found that 43 per cent of the 
students reported themselves as having no non-scholastic activities at 
their universities. Forty-seven per cent were involved in some sporting 
activity and 26 per cent in some intellectual activity, 16 per cent thus 
claiming both. Moreover the evidence did not support the assumption, 
which would seem reasonable, that full-time study promoted interest in 
student activity. Certainly Otago had the highest percentage of athletes, 
but Victoria was second in that field and was highest in the intellectual 
field. Figures on ‘mortality’ in examinations showed that the annual 
college examinations (‘terms’) exercised a ‘stern selective influence’ as 
the commissioners expressed it, especially on freshmen and evening 
students. Table 2.4 refers to the 1924 results.?* 


TABLE 2.4 
Terms Examinations 
(a) (b) (c) 
Subject Number enrolled Percentage failed terms Failed 


FT. PY. FY. PY: All Freshmen 
Jo Too % Jo 


English 156 340 19 31 27 a2: 
Education 60 400 13 11 11 14 
History 86 286 4 13 10 18 
Philosophy 72 171 15 25 22 31 
Latin 77 218 16 42 a 40 
French 149 271 2 32 25 28 
Economics 36 265 8 15 15 24 
Pure mathematics 130 124 24 64 44 40 
Applied mathematics fp 46 17 48 29 26 
Physics 233 62 22 $2 24 26 
Chemistry 233 72 21 44 Pe 28 
Botany 88 36 1 8 3 12 
Law subjects* 46 428 43 48 48 50 

Totals 1441 2719 17 30 25 31 


* Contracts, property part I, jurisprudence, Roman law. 
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With this evidence before them the commissioners were hardly sur- 
prised to see that in the degree examinations of the University of 
New Zealand, the various groups performed almost equally. ‘In degree 
examinations’, they said, ‘the failures amount to 13 per cent of the 
students who attended college lectures; the percentage of freshmen is 
12; of day-students it is 12, and of evening students 13.” The main 
execution was done by the New Zealand professors, especially among 
part-time and first-year students. They, not the overseas examiners, 
were thus making the principal contribution to ‘maintaining standards’. 
The average time taken to complete a degree course by students 
graduating in 1925 was: BA 3.9 years, BSc 4.1 years, LLB 5.1 years, 
MB ChB 6.0 years, MA 5.3 years, MSc 5.4 years. But full-time students 
averaged 3.3 years for BA and 3.8 for BSc; part-time students required 
4.2 and 4.9 years respectively. 

The legislators dealt expeditiously with a 1926 Bill to amend the 
New Zealand University Act to give effect to those parts of the 
Reichel-Tate report which commended themselves to the Government 
and the Department of Education. The Minister in charge, the Hon. 
R. A. Wright, welcomed a reduction in the professorial element in the 
reformed Senate, now to be a council again. ‘We are not saying a 
word against professorial gentlemen,’ said the Minister. “They have 
their place, and we could not do without them. But it is felt that in 
the past, the University of New Zealand has had too many Professors 
on the Council.’® T. K. Sidey (Dunedin South) who was Chancellor 
of Otago University, was gratified that the Bill preserved the four 
colleges ‘in their present status’, that is, Otago was not to be reduced 
to the status of a college ‘in name as well as in fact’. He saw the 
reduction of graduate-elected members of the council from eight—two 
elected by each district Court of Convocation—to five elected by a 
general court, as opening up the possibility, ‘since voting will probably 
be on provincial lines’, of one or two university districts electing all 
five. Provincial fears die hard in New Zealand. In the Legislative 
Council, the Hon. Mr Cohen reported the opinion of Sir Robert Stout 
that the proposed Entrance Board (Secondary Schools Board) was 
absolutely unnecessary, as ‘the information it would bring to light 
could be obtained as readily from the headquarters[*] of secondary 
schools’.*° The Hon. Mr Thomson noted the lack of university 
graduates in the country’s governing bodies; only four graduates in 
the Legislative Council of forty-two, and four or five among the eighty 
members of the House of Representatives. 

The Act which was born from the labours of Parliament was a 
further amendment to the New Zealand University Act 1908, which 
had consolidated previous enactments of the General Assembly, and 
had been amended in 1912, 1914, and 1923. The University was now 
described as consisting of the four university colleges, which were: 


* Possibly a Hansard misprint for ‘headmasters’. 
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i. The corporation known as the University of Otago, established 
under the University of Otago Ordinance, 1869; 

ii. The Canterbury University College, established under the Can- 
terbury College and Canterbury Agricultural College Act, 1896, and 
originally constituted under the Canterbury College Ordinance, 1873; 

iii. The Auckland University College, established under the Auck- 
land University College Act, 1882; 

iv. The Victoria University College, established under the Victoria 
College Act, 1905, and originally constituted under the Victoria 
College Act, 1897. 

The corporate identity of the University was not affected by the 
change in its constitution. There was no irony in the statement that 
‘the University shall . . . continue to be for all purposes the same 
university as before the passing of this Act’.** Indeed it did. The 
council was established in the light of the Royal Commission’s recom- 
mendations: four members appointed by the Governor-General, two 
members appointed by each of the councils of the four constituent 
colleges, five members elected by the General Court of Convocation, 
three members, being professors of the University, appointed by the 
Academic Board, and the Director of Education. The council was 
empowered to appoint one further member. It was also to appoint a 
Chancellor, and if it did so from its own membership, a casual vacancy 
would be created and filled by the appropriate appointing body or 
electorate. Finally the council was to appoint a principal who was to 
be, by virtue of his office, Vice-Chancellor. An Academic Board was 
established, with the Vice-Chancellor as chairman (as no ‘Principal 
and Vice-Chancellor’ was appointed the board elected its chairman), 
eight members elected by the professors of the University, two mem- 
bers appointed by the professorial board of each constituent college, 
and the four chairmen of those boards. The board was to have power 
of its own motion or at the request of the council to make recommen- 
dations to the council with respect to any matter affecting the Univer- 
sity; and in particular could make recommendations with respect to 
the appointment of examiners; to the grant or award of degrees, 
diplomas, scholarships, bursaries, or prizes; to courses of study; and 
to the subject-matter and conduct of examinations. In these purely 
academic matters, over which the academic senates of universities in 
the United Kingdom had statutory powers, their New Zealand equiva- 
lent was given power only to recommend. The council was, however, 
empowered to delegate to the board such powers in these fields as it 
thought fit, and was forbidden to take action in them without consider- 
ing the board’s recommendations, even if it had refrained from dele- 
gating powers to it. Unhappily it was too easy to read more into this 
than realism warranted—it was the council which was to ‘think fit’. A 
University Entrance Board was set up with a substantial non-university 
majority; four members (including the Vice-Chancellor) from the 
university system; four appointed by the Minister of Education; two 
elected by secondary school principals; one by technical high school 
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principals; one by the Secondary Schools Assistants Association. The 
board was given power to add two representatives of registered private 
secondary schools. 

The New Zealand Agricultural College Bill proved to be of much 
greater concern to the House of Representatives. Though described as 
providing ‘machinery for the higher education of the farmers’ the main 
speaker was the Minister of Agriculture, and his colleague in charge 
of education was conspicuously missing from the debate. In the 
minister’s view the college was to be mainly devoted to a diploma 
course in farming, and short courses of some ten weeks’ duration, with 
a limited number of scholars pursuing the four-year course for the 
degree of Bachelor of Agriculture—‘possibly some of the wealthy 
farmers will send their sons for the four year course’.*? College 
activities would also be directed to research, and it would work in 
with the Department of Research (DSIR) recently set up in Welling- 
ton, so that the country would receive full value for the expenditure. 
In the matter of Lincoln College, the minister trod with some delicacy. 
The Government could not undertake to spend money in large sums 
where it had no control. He understood that there was a move on foot 
in Canterbury to ‘offer the college to the Government for national 
use’.** But the Government was already committed to the purchase of 
a site near Palmerston North, to which the university colleges at 
Auckland and Wellington had agreed. Lincoln College had a future, 
it would be helped and its status would be improved. It would in fact 
need one more teacher ‘to undertake the research work’. But there 
could only be one fully-equipped agricultural college in a young 
country like New Zealand, and that in the North Island—in fact at 
Palmerston North. Prominent in the debate was the member for 
Hurunui, G. W. Forbes,t who saw no need for the class of institution 
proposed—a scholastic institution. “The real need of the farming 
industry in this country is not education, but thorough methods.’ 
Graduates trained at Lincoln College had found no openings in New 
Zealand. Improvement in farm output would not come merely from 
having men with degrees in agriculture; it can only come about by 
men possessing a thorough practical knowledge of the business, and 
this would not come from the agricultural colleges. Though a Canter- 
bury man, the member found little good to say of Lincoln College.* 
As for the proposed college, ‘it is the creation of the Auckland and 
Wellington Colleges’.** Much could be done with the farm schools, 
and the establishment of more experimental farms. Lincoln College 
should be handed over to the Government to become part of a co- 
ordinated scheme. Mr Forbes was at least not parochial. The case for 
Lincoln was put by the member for Ellesmere, David Jones. Recalling 
that the report recently made by Sir Frank Heath on the country’s 
needs in the field of research had placed an institute of dairying as 
the first and most urgent need, Mr Jones stated that a majority of the 


* Mr Forbes is commemorated in the George Forbes Memorial Library—at 
Lincoln College. 
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board of Lincoln College had agreed that ‘Canterbury will hand over 
that magnificent institution to the people of New Zealand to become 
the agricultural college for New Zealand.’ ‘It is magnificent land’, said 
Mr Jones, ‘from the finest dairy land in New Zealand to light land.’* 
The college had been no cost to the taxpayer, had virtually paid its 
way and produced some thirty BAgs, for whom New Zealand was, 
aS previous speakers had said, one of the worst markets. If six 
graduates were made available each year to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, they would have to go in at the bottom, even in the smallest 
job, and work their way to the top. Otherwise the Board of Appeal 
would say they had no right to be placed above others. To use them 
to the best advantage, the whole system of employment would have 
to be altered. Lincoln College should be made the agricultural college 
for New Zealand and a research station started in the north and 
research centralized there. Other speakers traversed the same ground 
from their various standpoints. All, of course, took a national view. 
To some, including farmer supporters of the Government (the Reform 
Party of the Hon. J. G. Coates), the national view meant that the sum 
contemplated for the college (£250,000 was freely mentioned) could 
be better spent in other ways. To Canterbury members, it meant the 
recognition of Lincoln College as the national school of agriculture; 
to E. J. Howard (Christchurch South) the buildings were beautiful 
and would stand for a thousand years. Others supported a new college 
if it was in the right place—to the member for Otaki the national 
interest required that it be sited at the Weraroa State Farm which 
happened to be in the Otaki electorate. The Government had, in 
short, tied its own hands by committing itself to buy a site outside 
Palmerston North before getting approval to establish the college at 
all. The debate was largely sterile. The Act was passed and the New 
Zealand Agricultural College established, to become Massey Agricul- 
tural College (to meet South Island objections) in the following year 
(1927). Lincoln received finance for new laboratories, and in 1930 
the Senate recognized its university status by approving the founda- 
tion of two professorial chairs. A measure of peace, with or without 
honour, was restored. 

Further action by Parliament was needed with regard to legal 
education. It was not till 1930 that a Law Practitioners Amendment 
Act, and a further amendment to the New Zealand University Act 
1908, were brought forward to enable the University to discharge 
legally functions which it had been exercising in practice for many 
years. A Council of Legal Education was set up, consisting of two 
Supreme Court judges appointed by the Chief Justice (who was 
empowered to appoint himself), two nominees of the council of the 
New Zealand Law Society, and two persons each being a professor of 
law or a lecturer in law of a constituent college, nominated by the 
University Senate (thus renamed in 1929)—the last four to be 
appointed by the Governor General. The council’s powers were framed 
in relation to the Academic Board in much the same way as that 
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board’s powers were stated in relation to the Senate. They concerned 
in particular courses of study, examinations, and the educational and 
practical qualifications of candidates for admission as barristers and 
solicitors of the Supreme Court. But all recommendations of the 
council were to come before the Senate, with or without comments 
from the Academic Board. In the House Mr Barnard (Napier) 
remarked with truth that ‘apart from alterations in machinery there 
is apparently little change effected by these measures’.** 

So the Royal Commission, the Department of Education and the 
elected representatives of the people had laboured, and the reformed 
and federal University was in being, with some three decades yet to 
come of progress, struggle, and to some, frustration, in its final years. 


3 
THE FEDERAL UNIVERSITY 


‘Are there many things more repulsive than the exhumation of a 
dead curriculum or an extinct academic organisation? Why is the 
mechanism of education, itself one of the most delightful pursuits, 


so forbidding?’ 
W. M. Childs* 


The Reichel-Tate report and the consequent University Amendment 
Act 1926 converted the University of New Zealand from a federal 
university de facto into a federal university de jure. The intention of 
the commissioners was admirable: they believed the changes they had 
recommended would serve the needs of progress in university educa- 
tion for at least a number of years. These were the changes in legal 
status of the affiliated colleges, which became constituent colleges: the 
Senate (renamed Council until its yearnings for its past glories rein- 
stituted the former name in 1929) made more representative of the 
colleges, professors of the colleges becoming professors of the Univer- 
sity and so making the latter, at least in principle, a teaching institu- 
tion, and an Academic Board to which the new Council (Senate) 
would actively delegate some of its functions—if it saw fit to do so. 

Unfortunately the new Council was very much the old Senate, and 
the new era in consequence difficult to distinguish from the old. The 
commissioners’ reasoning is not easy to fault. There was no general 
agreement among university people favouring separate universities. 
The separatists stressed the weaknesses of the status quo—the 
absence of freedom of the teachers, the dominance of external exam- 
inations and external syllabuses, the slow and clumsy working of the 
university machinery. These were all matters of greatest concern to 
teachers in the general faculties; those in the professional (special) 
schools were much less affected, and so, on the whole, were content 
with a system which underlined their uniqueness as schools of 
national importance. This was most apparent in Otago, whose Vice- 
Chancellor,* W. J. Morrell, spoke for his council in saying ‘while all 
will recognise that separation must ultimately come, the Council is 


* This title was held at that time by the Chancellor’s deputy, i.e. the deputy 
chairman of the council—the chairman being called Chancellor because of 
Otago’s title of University. The term Vice-Chancellor described a full-time 
executive officer from 1948. 
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strongly and with almost complete unanimity opposed to separation 
now and in the near future .. . . in twenty or twenty-five years’ time, 
perhaps’.? There were others less involved in local advantage who 
feared the multiplication of special schools, and doubted whether a 
University Grants Committee (UGC) could play a similar role in 
New Zealand to that in the United Kingdom. The latter had great 
influence through the acceptance of its advice by the Treasury of 
which it was then a committee. These opponents of separation held 
that limitation of the charters of separate universities (in the degrees 
they would be allowed to grant) would not be effective in controlling 
local ambitions, conveniently overlooking the Senate’s complete failure 
to do so. They also held that New Zealand could not find persons to 
constitute a UGC which would command authority and remain free 
from political influence—an interesting comment on Senate members. 
These somewhat negative arguments seem to have been decisive with 
Reichel and Tate. Their positive case for federation is unimpressive. 
Claiming that ‘there is nothing objectionable in the federal principle’ 
they cited Oxford, Cambridge, and Toronto as successful examples of 
federalism. However, all three being sited in one city, the parallel was 
far from complete, so the commissioners went on to accept the view 
that where the colleges in a federal system were separated geographi- 
cally, the federal university’s role is purely temporary and argued that 
the scheme they proposed would be an excellent preparation for ulti- 
mate separation. Their own conclusions about the system they had 
been studying made something of a mockery of their hope that ‘there 
seems no reason why in a federal University the teacher should not 
also act as examiner and why the college should not be allowed to 
submit its own courses of study for the approval of the central 
Academic Board, whose function would be limited to seeing that such 
courses were academically sound and equivalent in extent and difficulty 
to those submitted by the sister colleges.’"* Unhappily there were very 
strong reasons in New Zealand: the nature of the Senate, with its 
decisive all-embracing powers in academic affairs, and the nature of 
the colleges, with the provincial outlook hardly dimmed by fifty years 
of attending to their parish pumps. The time for separation was indeed 
not yet ripe. But time, as Cornford observed, is like the medlar—it 
has the trick of going rotten before it’s ripe. 

The manner in which the new constitution functioned in its earliest 
years can be examined by considering how the related problems of 
separate courses for the individual colleges, and internal examining, 
were treated. The latter question involved the possible replacement of 
overseas by New Zealand examiners, and the way in which teachers 
from four constituent colleges could share the examining for the 
common degree. If an individual college were allowed to have its own 
course in one or more subjects, how was it to be examined as part of 
the common degree? 

The longstanding BA degree of six pass subjects was at last 
abolished and the new BA became a degree requiring passes in nine 
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‘units’, each unit being a ‘stage’ of a given subject, and each subject 
in which teaching was fully developed having three stages. The new 
stage I examination approximated to the old pass examination, and 
stage III to the old advanced examination. The BSc degree differed 
only in requiring eight units, laboratory work being assumed to give 
a somewhat greater weight to science units, especially at the advanced 
stages. Thus a typical BA degree might involve five stage I units, with 
three of them taken to stage II and one to stage II. The commonest 
BSc pattern was five stage I units, two stage II and one stage III. But 
variations were common in both degrees. For the first time, university 
examinations were introduced in stage II; the courses they replaced, 
the first advanced year in the earlier degree pattern, had only been 
examined at the college level, for ‘terms’. These stage II examinations 
were internal to the country from 1927, the year of their introduction. 
The new Academic Board at its first meeting in November 1927 had 
before it a motion by F. P. Worley (chemistry, Auckland) to change 
the method of examination for stages I and II of all subjects of the 
BA and BSc degrees and for the intermediate examinations.* The 
stage I examinations had since 1925 been examined for the University 
by the professors of the colleges acting in pairs, the two not acting in 
a given year having no part in the examination. The intermediate 
examinations, though at the same level, had separate papers. Worley’s 
resolution proposed that the students of each college be separately 
examined by their own teachers, with a teacher from another college 
as external examiner. This is the external-internal system, common in 
the university world. To this opening gambit of what was to be a 
twelve-year game, his Canterbury chemistry colleague, H. G. Denham, 
made the appropriate reply: he moved that the matter be referred to 
the four professorial boards. The councils of the constituent colleges, 
of course, had no standing in these academic affairs. The replies 
showed, inevitably, considerable variation of opinion. 

A year later a special committee was set up (T. A. Hunter convener) 
and by May 1929 it was able to supply the professorial boards with 
some proposals, of which the most important were the following: 


I. Examination system for BA and BSc Stage I. 
(i) (a) that the examination be of the external-internal type... . 
(b) that in subjects where the present system is considered satisfactory by 
the teachers concerned no change be made. 
(c) that a combination of the plans suggested in (a) and (b) be permitted. 
(d) that as more papers would be required under plan (a), the examiners’ 
fee should not include that for setting the paper—only that for marking the 
scripts. 

or 
(ii) that the present plan be modified by removing the implied prohibition 


* The intermediate examinations for medicine, dentistry, home science, forestry, 
and agriculture comprised chemistry, physics, biology, and organic chemistry 
at first-year level. Engineering intermediate comprised pure and applied 
mathematics, chemistry, and physics. 
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against the papers being seen and criticized by the two professors who are 
not examiners. 

II. That a committee be set up to review the results of the degree examina- 
tions as a whole. 

III. The examinations for MA and Honours be held early in December. 
IV. The Medical and Engineering Intermediate examinations be as for BA 
Stage I except that for Medical Intermediate, the internal examiner be the 
Otago teacher of a subject, with the other three acting as external examiner 
in rotation. For Engineering Intermediate Chemistry, the professors at 
Auckland and Canterbury should act. 


It is clear that the committee had found that professors were unable 
to agree, that some were satisfied with things as they were, and that 
anyway there was much mutual distrust, as the suggestion of a review 
committee showed. In February 1930 the Hunter committee was able 
to report that ‘it was difficult to find a practical solution’.t It meant 
of course an agreed solution. It proposed that ‘among the best methods 
for removing some of the dissatisfaction with the established system’ 
were (i) a proposal that all four teachers of a subject could be allowed 
to suggest questions when the papers were being drafted, and (ii) 
acceptance by the University of college results for stage I of BA and 
BSc subjects. The board was bolder than its committee—it no doubt 
contained a higher proportion of progressives (or revolutionaries) 
than the professoriate as a whole. It approved for submission to the 
still all-powerful Senate two recommendations: (a) that for the sub- 
jects of the BA and BSc courses the examination be of the external- 
internal type separately for each college, (b) that the method of 
examination for intermediate examinations be as for BA stage I. This 
was too much for the Senate. It inserted ‘may’ between ‘examination’ 
and ‘be’ in recommendation (a)—a reasonable change making it 
possible for right-thinking professors to opt out of any scheme pro- 
posed by their rasher fellows. It then referred the question to the 
college councils, whose status in such affairs was hardly clear. By 
November 1930 the replies were to hand for the Academic Board to 
consider. Auckland and Canterbury approved in general; Victoria 
pointed out that the matter was entirely one for the Senate to decide; 
Otago’s approval was modified by anxiety to stress that the stage I 
only was involved. This was not so in the board’s report to the 
Senate.> At the November meeting of the Academic Board, Victoria 
came forward with a comprehensive scheme for an external-internal 
system for all examinations. The original players, Worley and 
Denham, countered with a successful amendment to confine the 
change to stages I and II. Consideration of stage III and masters 
examinations was deferred ‘till the system has been in operation for 
one year’. The Senate in January 1931 debated ‘and II’. Vice- 
Chancellor Hunter, ever mindful of practicalities, proposed that the 
Senate’s executive committee consider the best method of carrying out 
the decision of the Senate. Three years had passed and it was still far 
from clear that the federal university was able to carry out proposals 
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which the Royal Commission, now fading into the distance, had 
regarded as reasonable. The Academic Board in November 1931 had 
first to dispose of a motion ‘that the present is not a suitable occasion 
for proceeding further with this matter’® (Cornford’s Principle of 
Unripe Time). A special committee proposed (a) that professors and 
other responsible teachers be asked to indicate whether they desire 
special examination papers for their students or to have common 
papers in two, three, or four colleges, (b) each professor be asked to 
nominate an external examiner. While these proposals were approved, 
they were not included in the board’s report to the Senate. A year 
later (November 1932), Victoria College tried again, with a scheme 
for stage III and masters examinations in arts, science, and commerce. 
The board’s report to the Senate now recommended (a) that exam- 
inations be conducted as far as possible in New Zealand, (b) where 
they are conducted locally, the senior teachers in each college in each 
subject be members of a Board of Examiners, (c) the Board of 
Examiners set the papers and mark the scripts. There were various 
procedural suggestions, and the current system was to be retained if 
the teachers so desired. The Senate approved (a)—after all the phrase 
‘as far as possible’ provided adequate scope for future skirmishing— 
and dropped the rest in its filing cabinet, the executive committee. In 
November 1933 (the half-way stage was being reached), the Academic 
Board received the executive committee’s suggestions. These accepted 
the Board’s scheme for examining at stage III and masters, and pro- 
posed that the normal system of examining for arts and science be 
stage I separately for each college on the external-internal pattern, 
stage II unchanged but with the papers submitted to all four teachers, 
and stage III and masters as proposed by the Academic Board, i.e. 
with Boards of Examiners in New Zealand. These proposals survived 
many amendments at the Academic Board and went to the Senate in 
January 1934. Stage I was again referred to the executive committee, 
and the other recommendations approved. Hunter then moved that the 
whole scheme be referred to the executive committee, which was ‘to 
invite the professors of any subject who all desire the change to 
suggest a detailed plan to place before the Senate at its next meeting’. 
Was the old reformer becoming overlaid by the administrator? His 
desire for a detailed plan is comprehensible—he would have to make 
it work. But what of subjects in which not all the professors desired 
a change? Was one to be allowed to frustrate three? 

There followed a lull. In January 1935 the Senate received com- 
ments from the colleges on the examining scheme and deferred con- 
sideration for a year. In the following October, a Canterbury sugges- 
tion that confidential reports on the work of stage III and masters 
candidates be sent to the overseas examiners to aid in their assessments 
was rejected by the Academic Board. In January 1937 the Senate 
referred to its finance committee a request to consider the additional 
cost of printing stage III and masters papers in New Zealand. In 
October 1937, the Academic Board resumed the offensive. It referred 
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the question of separate examinations for the colleges to its Otago 
members. At the same time it approved a motion by Denham that the 
examinations for chemistry II and III (alternatively called IIB) be 
conducted in New Zealand, with the four professors constituting a 
Board of Examiners for the senior scholarship. (So in 1939 for the 
first time the examiners for a stage III subject were approved as ‘the 
professors in New Zealand’.) A year later (October 1938) the Otago 
members reported. They described the systems used in the federal 
universities of Wales and South Africa. In Wales stages [ and IL were 
examined in the colleges, stage II by examiners appointed by the 
university. In South Africa a dual system operated; there were both 
papers common to all colleges and papers for the separate colleges, all 
examined on the external-internal system. The report went on to state 
the advantages clearly and cautiously: ‘the system ensures a very close 
correlation between the teaching and the examining and allows greater 
freedom in the interpretation of the earlier parts of the syllabus in a 
subject. . . . Under it each teacher can give what he considers an 
adequate first course in his subject and can include what he feels to 
be foundational for more advanced study knowing that the examina- 
tion will correspond to the course and will reinforce the emphasis 
which he has placed on what he regards as fundamental.’* The Otago 
members had reverted to considering stage I courses only and their 
recommendations were limited to those; the examinations to be vested 
in the professorial boards of each college; the internal examiner to be 
the teacher of the subject; and a new proposal (or variant on earlier 
ones), a ‘moderator’ for each examination who would be consulted 
about the standard and would adjudicate in borderline cases. The 
Academic Board accepted the first two—as it had done so often before 
—and replaced the moderator by a board of examiners. Senate agreed. 

A year later the end was in sight, or rather the end of the beginning. 
(So too was the end of ‘peace with honour’ in Europe.) The board, 
in October 1939, approved final details from its Otago members, who 
wished to maintain their ‘moderator’ for subjects in which the heads 
of departments desired one. This the board rejected. Senate approved 
the scheme and amended its statute ‘Conduct of University Examina- 
tions’ to allow its constituent colleges to conduct stage I examinations 
in arts and science. This was not quite all. In the list of examiners for 
November 1940, economics, education and history joined chemistry in 
appointing “Teachers in New Zealand’ for stage III. In April of that 
year, about the time at which Hitler was invading Norway, the Senate’s 
results committee expressed appreciation of the action of the English 
examiners in dealing promptly with the reading of the 1939 scripts, 
and referred the matter of examinations being conducted in England 
‘during the War’ to the full executive committee. This tedious story 
covers twelve years. It began with a proposal to vest the power of 
examining their students in stages I and II of the BA and BSc degrees 
in the teachers, with an external check—what the Medical School had 
been doing for fifty years. It reached its peak at the half-way stage 
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(1933) when the executive committee of the Senate approved college 
examinations for stage I and boards of examiners in New Zealand for 
stage III and the masters degrees. It declined to college examinations 
for stage I only, or would have if the outbreak of World War II had 
not delivered the knockout blow to ‘eminent examiners in Great 
Britain’. A world war seems a somewhat drastic way of reforming a 
minor matter such as the examining procedures of a university in a 
small country. The process which has been outlined (the full detail is 
even more tedious) represents the operation of the federal system in 
New Zealand at its worst. But the University of New Zealand was still 
little more than an examining institution; the colleges were the teach- 
ing university. So examinations were inevitably a matter for funda- 
mental conflict. As for separate courses, only Professor Wall believed 
in them strongly enough to propose a syllabus in English peculiar to 
Canterbury College. Its approval by the Academic Board was made 
conditional on the ‘new system of examining being introduced’. Long 
before this happened, Wall had retired. His successor kept the issue 
alive for some years—then it quietly died. 

Wall’s colleagues of the arts and science faculties of Canterbury 
College were more interested in an honours degree at the bachelor 
level, to allow a greater amount of specialization for selected under- 
graduate students. This proposal was rejected by the Academic Board. 
The argument put forward by the Victoria College Professorial Board, 
that limited staffs made honours courses impossible, was enough to 
ensure that the practice continued of holding back the ablest to the 
pace of the average, a sure formula for mediocrity. Staffs were indeed 
exiguous and would remain so until machinery was developed to 
assess the teaching loads of the colleges and obtain finance for appro- 
priate staffing. But just as dedicated researchers, of whom the New 
Zealand university colleges had not a few, will overcome restrictions 
of time and equipment to pursue their work, so dedicated teachers, 
who also existed, could well have been allowed to wear themselves out, 
if they wished, in providing ‘impossible’ courses for their abler students. 
This was, however, beyond the wisdom of the Academic Board. 
Academics were not in general inclined to allow to their colleagues 
opportunities they did not want for themselves, and were adept at 
inventing reasons for their attitude. Each college had, in its own eyes, 
the highest standards, so the Board representing all of them was not 
constituted to decide objectively, as Reichel and Tate had assumed, 
that a proposed course was ‘equivalent in extent and difficulty to those 
submitted by the sister colleges’. Provincialism was not a monopoly 
of the Senate and Parliament. Proposals for honours courses at the 
undergraduate level continued to make sporadic appearances over the 
next twenty years and only became acceptable in the late 1950s. 

The spread of internal examining raised new problems. The Univer- 
sity had always paid fees to its examiners; having no staff, it had no 
option but to buy the services of the staffs of other institutions, 
including its own affiliated colleges. But now it had constituent 
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colleges, and the professors, if recognized by the University, were its 
teaching staff, though the sub-professorial staff was not. All the pro- 
fessors appointed by the colleges were in fact recognized as professors 
of the University—the Council (Senate) found itself incapable of 
carrying out the stringent recommendation of the Royal Commission 
which would have involved it fully in the choice of professors and 
given it powers of veto over appointments. It limited itself to approv- 
ing a short list of candidates submitted by the college filling a chair, 
and failed to take action when even this slight power was ignored. 
Should ‘professors of the University’ be paid for doing its examining? 
Many of them had accepted their posts in the colleges in answer to 
invitations which unequivocally referred to university examination fees 
as additional to the salary offered. Should lecturers, many of whom 
were as well qualified as the professors and some of whom were heads 
of departments, examine for the University? And should they, not 
being members of the University, be paid? In the event all were paid 
(until 1953), and in time lecturers came to play a full part in 
university examining. 

While courses of study and examining procedures took up much of 
the time of the Senate and its advisers, there were other matters 
appropriate to the central university institution which demanded 
attention and which illustrate the federal system, New Zealand model, 
in action. It has been earlier remarked that in the Legislative Council 
in 1926, the Hon. G. M. Thomson had called attention to the small 
contribution which was being made by university graduates to public 
office. Moreover, the Royal Commission had been far from happy to 
find that the Civil Service was much more prominent as a source of 
the part-time students which it deplored than as an employer of 
graduates who had made full-time university study their objective in 
their immediate post-school years. It was not, however, until November 
1934 that the Academic Board submitted to the Senate a memorandum 
on the recruitment and training of public servants.® The report out- 
lining the recruitment procedures of the Civil Service noted that 
officers normally entered the service as cadets between the ages of 
fifteen and eighteen and received their training in the departments 
where they were employed. An increasing number were qualifying as 
accountants, and some had graduated from the university. Study was 
done almost entirely in their own time, and the graduates had been 
part-time university students. Except for officers undertaking special 
professional duties, the highest examination required had been the 
senior civil service examination, which had been superseded by the 
university entrance (matriculation) examination. An officer with no 
higher qualification than this could rise to the highest administrative 
posts. Persons could be appointed from outside the service—holders 
of university degrees or certificates which showed that a candidate had 
attained special knowledge in a scientific subject could be admitted ‘in 
such division and class as the Commissioner thinks fit’. However, no 
outsider could be appointed to a post if any officer within the service 
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was qualified and eligible for it. In consequence few such appointments 
had been made. The best graduates, the report claimed, were full-time 
students who were not available to enter employment until they 
reached the ages of twenty-one to twenty-four years. Such men could 
rarely enter the Civil Service except in specialized professional posts, 
and rarely had the chance to reach the higher administrative division. 
These conditions were contrasted with those of the Public Service in 
Great Britain which had been the subject of a Royal Commission, 
1929-31. There a definite administrative division existed which 
included the highest posts in the Public Service and which was 
recruited by open competitive examinations at the ages of twenty-one 
to twenty-four, intended to attract persons who had finished their 
university careers with a first-class or good second-class degree. Pro- 
vision existed for promotion into the administrative class of officers 
initially recruited into other classes (clerical and executive) and about 
one-quarter of the administrative posts had been so filled. The report 
of the Academic Board concluded, ‘The British Civil Service is 
deservedly famous for the high quality of its personnel. This quality 
is probably largely due to the methods of recruitment adopted, 
particularly for the higher posts.’ 

This report duly reached the Senate in January 1935, and the 
executive committee was instructed to take what action it should 
consider best in approaching the Government and the Public Service 
Commissioner. Forty years later, in 1974, the executive class (basically 
the managers of the Public Service) was reported as being 10.1 per 
cent graduate, and about five per cent of the country’s managers in 
the private sector held a degree of some kind. It is hardly possible to 
show any clear relationship between education and success in business 
management, or that a manager who is a graduate will do better than 
one who is not. Equally it is impossible to show that managers with- 
out any educational qualifications (who constituted sixty-five per cent 
of New Zealand managers in the 1970s) are best for the growth of 
the gross national product. Qualifications are not identical with 
education: nor is the ‘university of hard knocks’ the high road to 
good management, however defined, for any but a few in an increas- 
ingly complex society. 

It is necessary now to go back in time to the years immediately 
following the Royal Commission. Probably the fatal step which 
rendered the federal idea largely ineffective was the failure of the 
Senate to appoint a full-time executive officer, the principal/vice- 
chancellor recommended by the commission. Reichel and Tate hoped 
that the scheme they proposed would be ‘an excellent preparation for 
ultimate separation’.*° This, however, required both the involvement 
of the councils of the constituent colleges in academic matters as a 
preparation for their becoming university councils (a development 
suggested only by Victoria University College) and the kind of 
detailed and purposeful planning during the federal era which the 
Senate was quite unfitted to carry out without such an executive 
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officer. No one saw this more clearly than T. A. Hunter, upon whose 
competent shoulders, in a part-time capacity, the burden finally fell. 
First the Senate found that it had no power to pay the salary of a 
principal. A new amending Act was needed to legitimize the appoint- 
ment, and the Department of Education (Director T. B. Strong) saw 
this as an opportunity to include the university in its centralizing plans. 
It proposed to abolish the University’s statutory grant, mistaking its 
valuable scholarship capital fund for a general reserve; to require the 
minister’s (which meant the director’s) consent for the principal’s 
salary, the distribution of the National Endowment grant, and the 
establishment of new chairs; and to empower the director to advise 
the minister to veto any decision of the Senate, of which he was a 
member, and to which the minister appointed four other members. 
Another clause in the department’s draft amending Act gave the 
director power to visit and inspect the constituent colleges, his com- 
petence to do so being, presumably, regarded as an automatic conse- 
quence of his status in the education system. University reaction was, 
predictably, sharp and successful. The proposed amending Act lapsed 
for the time being. But the Senate was no more capable of unpre- 
judiced thought on these matters than the director. Two of its members 
who had been absent from the meeting at which the principalship was 
approved raised objections—though proxy voting was still a feature of 
the Senate’s procedure. Then strong opposition came from the Otago 
Professorial Board. The Chancellor wavered. With some justification 
he saw that an itinerant principal might be a cause of friction between 
the University and its colleges. ‘As a citizen of a democratic com- 
munity’, he said, ‘I feel opposed to the curtailment of local govern- 
ment and of the functions of local bodies such as might be the result 
of any action taken on reports made by an inspecting official. . . . This 
central University body should uphold the dignity of its Constituent 
Colleges, and refuse to establish an inspectorate such as might lead 
to interference with the authority of their governing bodies.” With 
the college councils thus given their place in the complex matrix of 
local body administration, along with rabbit boards and county 
councils, the proposed principal was finally identified with an inspector 
of schools (or drains) and vanished. Beaglehole’s judgement is scarcely 
too harsh: ‘It was a critical occasion in the history of the University; 
the losing of a position of the utmost importance. It was lost not 
as the result of a desperate battle, but thrown away almost casually, 
in a burst of jargon. Otago, mindful of ancient feud, had wrecked the 
future. But more than on Otago, more than on the loose and precipi- 
tate drafters of the Amending Act, blame rests on the Council (Senate) 
itself. It had sold the pass, and on the first demand. The federal 
University was to be a figment.”* Some administrative changes were 
however inevitable. A part-time paid vice-chancellor was approved to 
chair the Wellington recess committee (renamed the executive com- 
mittee), reorganize the university office, and advise the Chancellor on 
academic matters, if he saw fit to ask for advice. Hunter accepted the 
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post and served the University in it for eighteen years, without ever 
deluding himself that the federal constitution could be made to work. 
When in 1928 he moved that the Government be asked to reconsider 
the setting up of separate universities, two-thirds of the Council 
refused. The academic majority against him was even greater; all 
three of Hunter’s professorial colleagues voted no. In fact it was Segar,} 
the first chairman of the Academic Board, who moved that the Council 
proceed to the next business. Even Auckland’s enthusiasm for separa- 
tion was dead. 

At the end of 1928 there came a change of government. The 
Reform Party of J. G. Coates was replaced by the United Party under 
Sir Joseph Ward, and what was of more immediate significance for 
education, the Hon. R. A. Wright, a Minister of Education whose zeal 
for his portfolio was never very apparent, was replaced by the Hon. 
Harry Atmoret whose zeal for education was unusually active. A year 
after his appointment, Atmore was able to persuade the House of 
Representatives to allow its education committee to sit as a ‘Recess 
Education Committee on Educational Reorganisation in New Zea- 
land’.1* Atmore himself was a member, though not the chairman, of 
the committee and the report which was issued in August 1930 is 
usually associated with his name. It included in its scope the whole 
system of education, and coming only four years after the labours of 
Reichel and Tate, it limited its consideration of the university essen- 
tially to financial provisions. Such provisions, however, always have 
implications of a non-financial kind, and the committee’s examination 
of university witnesses led it to conclusions which reflect the impact 
of the functioning of the federal university on a group of concerned 
observers which included a future Minister of Education in Peter 
Fraser. These will be outlined here, leaving the details of the com- 
mittee’s financial proposals for subsequent discussion. In its review of 
the historical foundations of public education, the recess committee 
noted ‘among other recent historical developments’ that ‘the rapid 
extension of free University education and State responsibility for the 
provision of University finance has set in operation in this field the 
same evolutionary development of the controlling authority of the 
central Department* as in those of the primary and post-primary 
grades.”"* These menacing words were at the time more an indication 
of the expectations and intentions of the Department of Education 
than a prediction of what the committee would actually recommend. 
The committee found itself, in fact, faced with substantially the same 
problems as confronted the 1925 Royal Commission, ‘except that the 
system is still more worn and torn and difficult to patch; for, notwith- 
standing the efforts that have been made . . . to improve the position 
. . . the essential features of our university system remain unaltered, 
and the major defects pointed out by it [the commission] still persist.’° 
The committee found these defects to be unduly large classes, inade- 
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quate libraries, inadequate research opportunities for staff and students, 
wasteful multiplication of special schools, an unduly small proportion 
of full-time students, lack of adequate safeguards in the granting of 
bursaries, harmful domination of secondary education by the entrance 
and scholarship examinations, low standard of university entrance, the 
maintenance of a system of duplicated external examination, lack of 
a system of professional training for post-primary teachers, and lack 
of co-ordination between the technical schools of the University and 
those of the State education system. The committee saw these defects 
as the external symptoms of an internal malady ‘which the Royal 
Commission diagnosed with clear insight and expert skill but for which 
it prescribed a number of temporary palliatives instead of a far- 
reaching and permanent remedy’.** 

From the voluminous evidence it received, the committee in its 
report favoured Parliament with a ‘fair sample’. The Director of 
Education, T. B. Strong, expressed views which were confused and 
yet in some sense realistic. Despite the 1926 Act, which his department 
had drafted, he denied that the four university colleges were consti- 
tuent colleges. They ‘hold much the same position as any of the special 
schools’.*7 His view seems to have been that the colleges were made 
up of those faculties (arts, science, law, commerce) which were com- 
mon to all four, while the special schools, which reported separately 
to the University Senate, were independent parts of the system though 
controlled by the various college councils. There was more truth in 
this view than should have been comfortable for institutions aiming, 
even if in the very long run, to be independent unitary universities. 
The director was less happy with his claim that the people of New 
Zealand were contributing more liberally to their university than 
those of England or of any Australian State. The basis of this claim 
was the sum of £127,000 granted annually by Parliament, which Mr 
Strong gave as 21d. per head of population and compared with 11d. 
in England and in the State of Victoria, and 12d. in New South Wales. 
It was true that the parliamentary grant to the universities of England 
and Wales was for the academic year 1929-30 just under £1,600,000 
sterling, giving Mr Strong’s 11d. per head of population, and contri- 
buting 35 per cent of total university income. But this was supple- 
mented from public funds through local authorities from rates, which 
contributed a further 11 per cent to total university income (and over 
20 per cent for the provincial universities). The two public sources 
thus contributed 46 per cent of university income, compared with 64 
per cent in New Zealand. In addition endowments were much more 
substantial in England, contributing 13 per cent of income overall (and 
much more at Oxford and Cambridge which received virtually nothing 
from local authorities). Income from similar endowments (provincial 
land reserves) in New Zealand were only significant in Canterbury 
and to a lesser extent Otago. 

The director’s claim, in short, which being contained in a parlia- 
mentary report was likely to become part of educational folklore, 
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failed to bring out the fact that New Zealand was sustaining a non- 
élitist university system with low tuition fees and with about twice the 
number of students per head of population as England.* In conse- 
quence the expenditure per student, both from State and other sources, 
which was a much more important figure than that per head of popu- 
lation, was about one-third of the English figure and one-quarter of 
that for Wales. Whatever the effect the director’s evidence had on the 
committee, its financial proposals, as indicated in a later chapter, 
were far from satisfactory. Another university weakness, as the 
director saw it, was the antiquated form of lecturing to the students. 
‘This practice has come down through the ages from a time when 
books were difficult, if not impossible to procure and the professor 
found it necessary to dictate a text-book to his students.’ He was on 
sound ground when he added, ‘Such method of instruction cannot be 
called teaching.”*® 

The Otago Chancellor, now Sir Thomas Sidey, was concerned about 
professorial salaries: ‘in the case of our university professors’, he said, 
‘we are in the world’s markets and we are constantly losing excellent 
men because of the better attractions offered by institutions outside 
New Zealand’°—another constantly recurring theme as the years 
passed. Evidence on the state of the libraries was given by Hight of 
Canterbury, and Hunter, speaking as Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, revealed that an approach had been made on behalf of the 
colleges to the ‘Carnegie Institute of America’t for £20,000 to make 
up past deficiencies. Giving evidence in his personal capacity as one 
of the reformers who had advocated four universities with limited 
charters, Hunter said he felt bound by the decision of the Royal 
Commission against that solution, but expressed the opinion that there 
was now better prospect for two universities, one in each island. Each 
would have three colleges, reducing administrative difficulties, of which 
Hunter as Vice-Chancellor had an unrivalled knowledge, and running 
expenses, and replacing the examiners in the United Kingdom by the 
professors of each of two New Zealand universities acting as external 
examiners for the other. He favoured the system of internal examiner 
with external assessor. The committee was impressed with this 
evidence and found it strange that the Royal Commission ‘impaled 
itself upon the horns of a dilemma’—four Universities or one—‘with- 
out making any apparent effort to explore . . . the middle course of 
two’,?? which was first proposed by Sir Maurice O’Rorke in 1872.§ 
The committee recommended the disestablishment of the New Zealand 


* Such comparison is approximate. The United Kingdom had institutions at 
the tertiary level additional to universities. 


t Properly the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


§ An even more favoured scheme—that of establishing a single university 
(Nelson was a favourite site) and reducing the colleges in the main centres to 
something like ‘community colleges’-—recurred as a bright new idea well into 
the sixties. 
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University and the consolidation of the existing university colleges, 
agricultural colleges, research institutions, and teachers’ training 
colleges within each island to form two self-contained universities, 
with limited charters and power to arrange for joint examinations as 
might be found desirable. The cost of examining troubled the com- 
mittee, which proposed that the accumulated funds of the University 
be devoted to the immediate equipment of the libraries and to the 
establishment of a capital fund for their maintenance. The revenue 
of the University from State sources and the annual savings effected 
by the abolition of the examination system should be devoted to 
improving the staffing of the university colleges, particularly in the 
arts and science departments. The Government should pay all salaries 
of the teaching staff on a uniform scale. The entrance and degree 
examinations should be brought into line with the best British stand- 
ards; examinations should be internal, conducted as far as possible by 
New Zealand examiners, with class records being given equal weight 
with the results of any formal examinations held. Full-time study 
should be encouraged, and research work required of all holders of 
university scholarships. It is hardly possible to believe that the savings 
resulting from the abolition of external examining would have done 
much to alleviate the financial problems of the colleges. Fate however 
dealt harshly with Atmore’s hopes for educational reform. The 
economic blizzard of the 1930s was descending on the world, and 
the Hon. H. Atmore was to give way to the Hon. Robert Masters 
whose contributions to education—university education in particular 
—were to make those of the Hon. R. A. Wright seem enlightened and 
liberal. 

The Council of Legal Education, though established in 1930, came 
to existence in leisurely fashion. Regulations governing its proceedings 
appeared in 1932 and its first report in 1934.72 It had not, in the 
interim, been entirely idle; it had in fact been obtaining information 
about systems of legal education in other British countries and in the 
United States. Its first report noted, inter alia, that the term Law 
School was used somewhat loosely ‘to include University and College 
law classes and teaching at Inns of Court’, and further that almost 
everywhere attendance at a university ‘or some equivalent institution’ 
was necessary for the law degree. New Zealand was unique in recog- 
nizing the so-called “back door’ qualification for a barrister—the pro- 
vision under which practice as a solicitor for a number of years gave 
entitlement to enrolment as a barrister. The report suggested this 
practice should be abolished. The preliminary examination for 
barristers, consisting of two arts units (in the language of the BA 
statute), should be increased to five, and required for solicitors also. 
In other countries a course in the practice, for solicitors, and in the 
theory of the law for both barristers and solicitors, was compulsory. 
The report considered that such a course of practical training ‘would 
improve the standard of the profession’ and the benefits ‘would over- 
ride any objections that could be raised’. On the other hand to require 
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some part of the theoretical training to be taken at one of the univer- 
sity colleges ‘might create not only inconvenience but even undue 
hardship’. For the professional subjects of the LLB degree, the 
external system of examining should be replaced by an internal- 
external system, and particular care was needed to check the evil of 
cramming. To achieve all this examiners in the professional subjects 
should be appointed on the recommendation of the Council of Legal 
Education, and be informed that they would be expected to set papers 
designed to minimize the reproduction of memorized material. Legal 
education was certainly upgraded. But the strong Law School, 
‘properly staffed and equipped . . . at the most suitable University 
centre’, which the Royal Commission suggested, was almost casually 
dismissed in terms of inconvenience and the possibility of undue hard- 
ship. Whose inconvenience and whose hardship was left as an exercise 
for the reader to determine. The training of lawyers, as compared with 
that of engineers and medical practitioners, was left to the colleges 
and continued to be seriously underfinanced. Nor was the question of 
the country’s capacity to absorb practitioners of the law regarded as 
one demanding careful study. In 1937 the Council decided that in the 
law schools of the university colleges, the traditional pronunciation of 
Latin as used in the Courts of England for so many years be adhered 
to. As Prime Minister Savage was to declaim two years later, “Where 
England goes, we go.’ Of greater significance was the campaign, aris- 
ing inevitably from the appointment of young and vigorous professors 
of law at Auckland (Julius Stonet), and Victoria (J. Williams{ and 
R. O. McGechant), for a new look at the system of examining, and 
the resistance to it from the part-time faculties in the southern colleges. 
The professors of law (Stone and Williams also being the faculty 
deans in their respective colleges), regarded the established procedures 
as contrary to sound educational practice, unfair to the students, and 
neither securing nor assisting in securing an adequate standard—in 
short as an ‘effective barrier to further progress in legal education’. 
In particular they claimed that the examiners appointed by the 
University ‘although at present all gentlemen of professional eminence 
and many of academic distinction’, were for the most part unskilled 
in the art of examining. A common examination imposed on students 
taught by different but equally valid methods was no adequate test. 
The effect of a common external examination was to lower standards, 
not to maintain them, since the range of topics examined was 
narrowed, and the standard limited to that of a particular text. The 
effort to be ‘fair’ to candidates from all four centres led to conditions 
ideal for cramming, which the Council itself had condemned in 1934. 
Only a system in which the teacher largely determined the scope of 
the papers and the nature of the questions could overcome these 
weaknesses.?* 

The objections which were raised by the law faculties of Canterbury 
and Otago were that the scheme proposed by their northern colleagues 
was cumbersome, involving four separate papers to be approved by 
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one common external examiner, with the scripts to be considered, 
after marking had been done locally, first by a board in each college 
and finally by the external examiner; further the scheme would 
ultimately lead to different standards for qualification to practise the 
profession of law—one standard only should be set. Two special 
objections were also raised: ‘At Canterbury and Otago all the teach- 
ing is done by practitioners in active practice. They would be put in 
the invidious position of having to mark the script of and to give or 
withhold a recommendation for a pass to sons of (perhaps valued) 
clients and of fellow-practitioners.’ Moreover, in these colleges, 
‘appointments of lecturers are made from year to year and re- 
appointment depends to some extent upon the degree of success 
which has attended such lecturer’s students in the examinations. It 
will be embarrassing to lecturers to have substantially the control of 
passes and failures.’ To these remarkable statements, which constitute 
perhaps as strong a case as could be made out for the urgent establish- 
ment of the strong central Law School advocated by the Royal Com- 
mission, the Dean of the Otago School added a further opinion: ‘there 
is only one real criticism against the present system, that is that the 
papers as set are not sufficiently practical’.** 

To these views the law professors replied pointing out that Auck- 
land and Victoria were responsible for the education of the great bulk 
of the law students in the country and expressed their willingness to 
have the changes they wanted limited to their own faculties. It is 
likely that the views expressed by the deans of the Canterbury and 
Otago schools had wide support in the legal profession, including the 
opinion that the papers should be more ‘practical’. The acceptance 
by the University over the years of the responsibility of conducting 
examinations which led not only to its own law degree but also to the 
right of practice in the profession, made it essential that the maximum 
co-operation with the established profession be maintained. But if the 
intellectual quality of the profession was to be raised, the best staffing 
was required in the schools of law, and good staff, especially good 
full-time staff, could only be attracted and retained if the conditions, 
including the right to examine, were broadly similar to what pertained 
elsewhere. The plan for examining the law subjects of the LLB degree 
which was finally approved by the Academic Board and Senate in 
1941 involved a measure of compromise. For each subject an external 
examiner was to be appointed, to whom each head of department 
could submit draft questions. After further consultations, the external 
examiner was to determine the paper finally. The scripts of each 
college were first to be marked internally, and the final decision on 
them taken by the external examiner. But his final decision was to 
stand only after a head of department had had the opportunity to 
make representations on behalf of any candidate whom he thought 
warranted consideration on the basis of his class work. The right of 
a head of department not to avail himself of his powers as an internal 
examiner was maintained. All the students were left equal, with some 
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undoubtedly more equal than others. 

Teacher training in the University—in particular the course for 
secondary teachers recommended by the Royal Commission—seems 
never to have been seriously considered until much later. From 1911 
on for some thirty years each of the teachers’ colleges had maintained 
its own small secondary school training courses. Since the training was 
not obligatory, relatively few took it. Moreover until 1947 intending 
secondary teachers received no financial assistance towards university 
study except through the usual undergraduate bursaries and scholar- 
ships. More adequate training for this group came in 1943 by con- 
solidation at the Auckland Teachers’ College, but the first real step 
towards university involvement was the introduction in 1947 of 
bonded bursaries for university study, giving financial help for such 
study in return for an equivalent period of teaching service. However, 
the population increase which followed World War II produced a 
situation in which the percentage of entrants to the teaching profession 
having university entrance qualifications fell from eighty in 1948 to 
just over forty a decade later. The implications of the quality of 
secondary school teaching for the education of intending university 
students, and for the responsibility of judging the fitness of school 
pupils for the university, remains for later consideration. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-five marked the end of fifty-six years 
of membership of the Senate, the last eleven as Chancellor, of John 
Macmillan Brown. He had made the problem of agricultural education 
the main topic of his first address as Chancellor, and continuing the 
theme in 1925, and 1926, announced his gift of £2,000 for a research 
scholarship in agriculture, made on the assurance of the Department 
of Education that it would attract a government subsidy, even though 
the University itself had been omitted, in the Amendment Act of 
1914, from the university institutions for which voluntary gifts were 
eligible for subsidy. He believed that too much energy, ambition, and 
talent were being withdrawn from the country’s greatest industry into 
professional careers; that the professions were becoming overcrowded, 
and the gateway into them should be narrowed. This should be 
achieved by raising the standard of the entrance examination, a step 
which would not shut students out of the colleges, as they could go 
there (as provisional matriculants) without a pass in it. There was 
overproduction of engineering graduates—forty-five out of eighty-nine 
had failed to find employment in New Zealand. These opinions 
appeared in the Chancellor’s address to the Senate in 1925 and 
appeared again in the Reichel-Tate report, accepted by its authors. At 
another time Macmillan Brown foreshadowed problems in education 
which remain unsolved fifty years later. Welcoming the inclusion of 
Maori in the university curriculum, he advocated the addition of other 
Polynesian languages and cultures that came within the range of New 
Zealand administration. ‘I cannot see’, he said, ‘how our civil servants, 
our governors and judges, of our Polynesian dependencies and man- 
dates can perform their duties to the satisfaction of all without know- 
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ing the language and the customs, if not also the traditions and ways 
of thought, of those they have to govern or judge.’ He went on, “The 
languages and customs of all the dependencies of New Zealand, 
whether mandated or not, are closely akin to those of the Maori. It 
would be easy then to have a complete system of training which would 
make the officials who have to manage these islands and their peoples 
really skilled and incapable of leading our government into awkward 
positions . . . . for such a scheme to work there must be a training 
school in one of our University Colleges whither the successful candi- 
dates in the civil service examination should go for two or more years 
before entering on their duties in the islands.”** Though Public 
Administration came in due course at Victoria University College, it 
was not oriented towards training for the island territories. 

By 1929 Chancellor Macmillan Brown was seeing it as greatly to 
the advantage of the country’s future that it had not one but four 
‘great teaching bodies of University standard’, and was pleased to 
recall his own conversion almost fifty years before from support for 
one ‘great central teaching University’. He saw the four constituent 
colleges as locked in fruitful competition, ‘without which there is no 
progress’; and scholarships and fellowships as the main stimuli to ‘a 
contest of talents’.2> Two years later he was paying due tribute to the 
memory of Stout and recalling how the Senate, under Shand’s skilful 
leadership, had laid by every penny it could save from administration 
and every surplus it could make from examination fees to increase 
the number and value of its scholarships. He remained convinced of 
the rightness of external examining, holding it to be a fact ‘acknow- 
ledged by all teachers from Socrates downward, that the heart and 
soul of teaching is examination, and that the most trustworthy test of 
teaching is the external examination’. He belonged to the days before 
educators had graduated to ‘educationists’ and in some places even 
to ‘educationalists’. He saw the proposal to ‘accredit’ for university 
entrance not as removing the evil of bad examining (of which he was 
well aware), but only as removing it one stage further from the public 
gaze. 

In the depths of the economic depression, Macmillan Brown recalled 
that to understand a phenomenon that seems exceptional, the first 
step is to trace out similar happenings in other regions and periods 
and determine wherein they differ in environments and causes—part 
at least of the case for historical studies. He went on to say that in 
the major depressions, such as that of the post-Napoleonic period and 
that currently afflicting mankind, hopes are raised and dashed to the 
ground again and again. “The good [depressions] do is first to reawaken 
. . . the love of thrift and second to bring about a movement towards 
invention and discovery and more efficient methods of work. The 
result of this is a great rise in both profit and wages and so in the 
standard of living. Men and women become extravagant, thinking this 
rise in luxury has come to stay.’ Extravagance and thriftlessness lead 
to another depression. He noted also that it was one of the seeming 
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anomalies of periods of depression that the number of students at the 
university colleges increased, remarking that ‘prevalent unemployment 
turns the thoughts of thrifty and well-to-do parents of boys and girls 
leaving school without the choice of getting permanent employment 
or a fixed career, to university courses. . . . University fees tend to 
increase and it is the duty of the Senate and of the governing boards 
of the Colleges to see that this increase is not wasted or spent too 
lavishly and that the surplus be stored up as a scholarship fund to 
attract and encourage the talents of the country into a career of fuller 
development.’* A year later he saw depression ‘like Winter and cloud’ 
as essential to the progress of life, and education, especially advanced 
education, as the last element in civilized communities which should 
feel the axe of economy in the process of meeting the want and suffer- 
ing that depressions bring in their train. “The most tempting of all 
subsidies for a New Zealand Government that finds difficulty in 
balancing its budget is the annual sum that has been granted to the 
University of New Zealand from its foundation’; a sum which had 
been the basis of the fund for scholarships to draw out the talent of 
the country which will save it from such depressions. 

In the last address he gave in person to the Senate, he elaborated 
his views on examination: ** ‘. . . examining, like teaching, varies from 
subject to subject. There are some subjects, like arithmetic and mathe- 
matics, that are definite in their purpose and formulated in their 
methods. The teacher can say exactly whether a pupil is advancing 
or not... .an examiner... has no difficulty in deciding whether an 
answer is right or wrong; and his valuation of an answer is not much 
more difficult than that of the trader in making up the bill of his 
customer for sundries.’ In sciences such as physics and chemistry 
which ‘deal in formulae’, the examiner is still at no great disadvantage. 
Even though they have realms and problems that are irreducible to 
formula, there are individual elements, the identification of which 
demands exact, and hence readily examinable knowledge. This holds 
too for botany, zoology, and anatomy; and even in linguistics and 
ethnology, languages and races can be compared and classified, and 
even have their affinities traced to a common source. The task of the 
examiner is still far from insuperable. It is when we come to subjects 
lacking definite formulation that difficulties are seen. ‘Philosophy, 
metaphysics, ethics, sociology’, said Macmillan Brown, ‘cannot be 
narrowed down to features and statements to be accurately compared; 
they deal in ideas and generalities that defy technical expression. It is 
then very difficult for an examiner to put questions that will bring out 
the capacities of the various examinees and allow them to be compared. 
What he is largely forced to compare is the power of expression, the 
clarity and force of the linguistic form that the examinee gives his 
ideas. Of course an important element in this is his grasp of the ideas 
and his power of manipulating them in a logical way. We have here 
struck on the region that has been in all ages the sphere of examina- 
tion. ... There is a natural definability in comparison of all translation 
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either from a foreign language into one’s own, or in translating from 
one’s own language into another. The examinee knows exactly what 
he is to aim at, and the examiner can compare translations with ease. 
And so the universities inclined to make this the most important 
sphere of teaching and examining. In England especially, Latin and 
Greek became the favourite sphere of examination for entrance into 
colleges and universities, for scholarships and for degrees. The only 
subject that held its own against these was mathematics, in which 
comparison by examination was surest of all in its methods and 
results.’ Examination, then, in this view, is a comparison of individuals, 
not a determination of how much information a particular individual 
has imbibed. It can be done as competently by an external examiner 
as by the teacher, and more objectively. Such was the Chancellor’s 
view. It was also held by other academic people, so the advocates of 
internal examining could never achieve unanimous support. The 
Chancellor was no mere reactionary. When his views were conserva- 
tive, he knew what he wished to see conserved. He knew that patron- 
age, especially political patronage, led to inefficiency and corruption, 
and that its replacement by competitive examination was ‘the surest 
mark of a democratic country or period’. He saw the case for accredit- 
ing: ‘the teachers, by their close personal intimacy with their pupils, 
can gauge with ease more than the knowledge the competitors have 
and their powers of acquiring knowledge’, and also the case against 
it: ‘that schools and teachers differ widely in capacity and character 
and that they themselves have to be tested in both before they are 
entrusted with the whole work of drafting the students from high 
schools into universities’. He saw the bad examination as that which 
tested only the memory, ‘the most mechanical of all the faculties and 
the least likely to rouse the intelligence of mind of the examinee’. 

In the ferment of the seventies about examining methods and with 
a reaction against any form of competition between pupils in 
‘advanced’ educational circles, the opinions of such as Macmillan 
Brown are seen as old-fashioned—and consequently damned. Like 
many other ‘old-fashioned’ ideas they embrace the results of reflection 
on important human experiences. Neither eternally valid nor inevitably 
dated, they remain to be proved irrelevant in an era which is hardly 
more characterized by the rapidity of change, great though that is, 
than was the century in which they were born. 

He remained a Victorian—the product of the epoch which had not 
ended when he retired from university teaching in 1895. He had begun 
as a poor scholar and ended as a generous benefactor to Canterbury 
College and the University. As Chancellor he saw the beginning, 
despite the Senate’s failure to appoint a full-time principal, of profes- 
sional assistance in the determination of university policy, through 
Hunter as Vice-Chancellor and better based academic involvement 
through the Academic Board. In an era when thrift is at a discount, 
and the State is expected to replace the family in many ways, from 
the financial support of the students to the provision of knowledge 
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of the most intimate aspects of human relations, Victorians too are 
at a discount. A reading of Macmillan Brown’s addresses shows how 
little is either new or possessed of long-term validity in the ferment 
of educational theory. 

Macmillan Brown was succeeded by the Pro-Chancellor, Josiah A. 
Hanan.{ (Pro-Chancellor was a new post, as deputy to the Chancellor, 
introduced when the vice-chancellorship came to be held (part-time) 
by an academic.) Though it would be far from true to say that the 
new Chancellor ignored the problems facing the University in his 
annual addresses, his personal interests, combined with the nature of 
the time in which he served (1935-45), turned his attention more and 
more to the world scene—democracy v. dictatorship, the imperfections 
of social life, and finally the war which dominated both action and 
thought in his last term of office. Senators became a little restive at 
his denunciations of ‘Germany’s wicked soul’, the sins of ‘self-indulgent 
parents’, ‘unsound Utopias’, and ‘the dangers of mass mediocrity’, 
without necessarily disagreeing with him. Like his predecessors Hanan 
discussed examinations. He had noted that in Scotland, as in New 
Zealand, class certificate (terms) examinations were required before 
a university examination could be taken, and he approved them as 
maintaining the importance of the course of study as against that of 
the degree examination. He had also noted (pace Sir Robert Stout) 
that the professors and even some of the lecturers acted as joint 
examiners with an external examiner in each degree subject. ‘Class 
and terms examinations encourage steady application throughout the 
year’, he said, ‘and minimise the evils of cramming ... . to some 
extent the terms examinations certify to the value of the degree.”* 
This last conclusion, so widely at variance with the Senate’s traditional 
view that the value of its degrees was determined by its employment 
of overseas examiners, was also that of the Royal Commission. It 
remained without influence on Senate policy. Hanan’s term of office, 
coinciding with emergence from economic depression and decline into 
international conflict, was not one in which a flowering of advanced 
education could be expected. Nor was he the man to guide the Senate 
and make its policy effective even if the times had been more encour- 
aging. The privilege of doing that awaited his successor. But questions 
of importance were raised and even solved in this period, and some 
deserve recording. 

The question of establishing a university press was before the 
Senate for thirty years before success was won. Its history was con- 
cisely summarized by its most ardent advocate, James Hight, in 1943, 
as follows: *° 

‘In January, 1914 (see Senate Minutes p. 41) the Christchurch 
Committee of Senate was instructed to consider the cost and the 
practicability of establishing a University Press. In January, 1915, 
(Minutes pp. 26-8) the report of the Committee was set out in full. 
It was referred to the Science Committee which approved the report, 
but Senate (p. 51) deferred consideration until the following year and 
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referred the matter in the meantime to the Wellington Recess Com- 
mittee. In January, 1916, further consideration was deferred during 
the continuance of the war. In January, 1924 (pp. 38 and 43) the 
question was again raised and the Christchurch Committee was asked 
to report to the April meeting. The Committee’s report (p. 86, 
Minutes 1924) recommended the establishment of the Press; this was 
adopted by Senate, which however, resolved not to take any steps with 
respect to expenditure of money until the opinion of the University 
solicitors had been obtained. In January 1925 (Minutes p. 6) the legal 
opinion was referred to the Arts and Commerce Committee, which 
reported that it had no recommendation to make (p. 34). Since this 
date, there have been three amendments to the University Act.’ 

The dauntless Hight was back with the project in 1943 and in due 
course (i.e. two years later), the Senate agreed to take ‘initial explora- 
tory steps’ towards establishing a press by voting £500 for preliminary 
expenses and appointing a provisional board of managers of six, with 
power to receive original works of learning and of general cultural 
interest with a view to their publication. With Hight as its first chair- 
man, the board of managers completed preliminary arrangements and 
with initial capital of £7,500 granted by the Senate, the press was at 
last in action after its prolonged conception and birth. In 1947 J. C. 
Beaglehole succeeded Hight as chairman and was able to report two 
books in the press and five more accepted for publication. One of the 
latter, F. H. McDowell’s Buttermakers’ Manual incurred fifty-seven 
per cent of the total costs of the board’s operation in the sixteen years 
of its life, and this led to the quip that the press was ‘bogged down 
in butter’. In fact the Manual produced fifty-six per cent of the board’s 
receipts, and the author contributed a substantial portion of the costs 
himself. Sixty per cent of the printing of 2,000 copies had been sold 
by 1961. Distribution and continually rising costs of production 
plagued the press but by what Beaglehole called ‘a policy of worried 
caution’ the board kept its original capital intact. In his final report 
of August 1961, the chairman was able to point to thirteen books 
published, with over 24,000 copies printed and almost 20,000 sold. 
The board was returning £8,500 to the University. “Though as an 
organ of the University of New Zealand’, said the report, ‘it has not 
captured the approval of the separate universities of New Zealand, it 
has not wasted the money of the University. .. . Whether any of the 
new universities will consider itself to have the financial resources or 
the energies to carry on publishing even on this limited scale, remains 
to be seen; but the Board is bound to point out that such activity is 
not a simple one, and should not be confined for ever to the publica- 
tion of occasional inaugural lectures, or what are not much more than 
pamphlets.’®° In fact within a decade four of the new universities were 
involved in publication of substantial works either with established 
university presses or in association with publishing houses. 

Adult education was endorsed by the Reichel-Tate Commission as 
a proper university function. As with other proposals of those per- 
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cipient visitors, some years were required before it received the 
Senate’s full attention. Financial help from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York was available from 1934, and two years later, at the 
request of the Minister of Education, the Hon. Peter Fraser, a Senate 
committee studied the possibility of co-ordinating and developing the 
organizations active in the field. To the truism that education is a life- 
long process (rediscovered by the Educational Development Confer- 
ence 1974), the committee added that it is the faith of a democracy 
that everyone has something to contribute to the stock of social 
experience and that it is the function of adult education to help each 
individual to discover what his particular contribution can be. A 
number of agencies were providing facilities for this activity. They 
included university extension lectures, of value to those who lived in 
university centres; the Workers’ Educational Association (WEA) 
established in 1914 to meet the needs of, mainly, manual workers but 
not in fact limited to them; the associations of country education in 
Otago and Canterbury, concerned mainly with practical domestic 
courses and supported by the Carnegie Corporation. Other agencies 
such as the Women’s Institute, the Women’s Division of the Farmers’ 
Union, and the Young Farmers’ Association had also engaged in 
educational work. It was in fact the development of women’s organ- 
izations over the previous years which offered special opportunities 
for adult education in country districts. Moreover a conference on 
Maori welfare had in August 1936 stressed the importance of adult 
education among the Maoris and suggested a special committee to 
develop it. The Senate committee recommended that there be set up 
a National Council of Adult Education with regional committees in 
each university district. The council suggested was to be small, and 
so constituted as to avoid the clash of sectional and geographical 
interests so characteristic of New Zealand affairs. To this end the 
members should be as follows: one appointed by the Minister of 
Education, two appointed by the Senate (of whom one at least should 
not be a member of the Senate), one appointed by the Dominion* 
Conference of the WEA, and the Director of Broadcasting. Its func- 
tions were to be to co-ordinate existing activities, to recommend the 
level of State grant to be paid to the University of New Zealand for 
the purposes of adult education, and to allocate the grant among the 
agencies. Each constituent college of the University was to have a 
committee of adult education to carry out the same functions at the 
regional level. The council was duly established and its further 
development lies rather outside the history of the University. 

The BA degree of six pass subjects had, as has been noted, failed 
to survive the Reichel-Tate Commission. However, the degree involv- 
ing nine ‘units’ with two taken to stage III, did not meet all needs. In 


* New Zealand ceased to be a ‘Dominion’ in 1947. The councils and conferences 
of its representative institutions have slowly ceased to be ‘Dominion’ and become 
‘National’, with the ultra-conservative ones lagging. 
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1937 the Academic Board, faced with a proposal for a BA not requir- 
ing any unit beyond stage II, took the opportunity of considering the 
standard of its bachelors degrees in the general faculties. A committee 
of Otago members reported that the system of options for BA allowed 
too wide a choice, and reiterated the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission ‘that the standard of the BA degree should be raised by 
. . . (c) limitation of the options by grouping the degree subjects 
appropriately and requiring subjects from certain groups’. The 
Academic Board rejected both this proposal and another to reduce 
the number of science units allowed in the BA. It did, however, 
eliminate sociology ‘until the subject can be adequately taught’. From 
the sciences came a proposal for an honours BSc (a proposal for an 
honours BA had failed some years earlier). This plan was that 
approved students could complete the paper requirements of the MSc 
degree as part of the BSc course, leaving them free to devote their time 
and thought to research work after gaining a better grounding in the 
theory involved. The scheme began its inevitable circuit round the 
university system. By 1940 the Senate was presented with a plan on 
which the Academic Board, or at least a majority of its members, 
seemed agreed. New degrees of BA, BSc, and BCom were proposed, 
all ‘with Honours’, based on the current papers of the corresponding 
masters degrees. The latter were to require one further year’s work, 
which might be advanced courses of study or original investigation. 
The Senate, with its usual caution, sent the scheme on its rounds again. 
It did, however, accept a recommendation that students who entered 
a course with special qualifications in any subject (normally outstand- 
ing performance in the entrance scholarships examination) could take 
stage II in that subject without previously passing stage I. At this 
point the views of arts and science faculties diverged. In 1941 the arts 
committee of the Academic Board successfully opposed the institution 
of an honours BA or a BA with distinction. The science committee 
proposed the introduction of stage IV in the BSc statute, defined as 
the major part of the written work currently prescribed for MSc. A 
student who included one or more stage IV units in his BSc course 
would gain the degree ‘with Distinction’—the honours classification 
was to remain with the masters degree. Senate gave a tentative 
approval ‘in general’, and the writing was on the wall. Differences 
emerged among the scientists and mathematicians, some wanted hon- 
ours with the BSc and distinction with MSc. The issue ran on until 
1944 and quietly died. The Academic Board had laboured for seven 
years for Rachel and failed to win even Leah. In these events is seen 
once again an attempt to make the federal system solve an academic 
problem by compromises which would maintain a single degree pattern 
for all subjects and all colleges. No attempt was made to apply the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission—that the Academic Board 
should limit its function to seeing that different courses and patterns 
in different faculties and colleges were academically equivalent. 

In the twenty years (1925-45) following the Royal Commission, 
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teaching staffs had increased in numbers and moved further towards 
dominance, at least in numbers, of New Zealanders. Total full-time 
staff had increased by 50 per cent—from 166 to 249. Part-time staff in 
medicine, law, and accountancy have been omitted. They were over- 
whelmingly New Zealand graduates. But the number of professors 
had only risen by 7 per cent (68 to 73), and the New Zealand propor- 
tion from 41 per cent to 47 per cent. Lecturers and assistants had 
increased substantially from 98 (70 per cent New Zealanders) to 176 
(84 per cent New Zealanders). So, overall, almost three out of four 
university teachers were home-grown up to their first degree; but the 
senior posts remained strongly influenced by the tradition of colonial 
times. Appointing policy was to obtain the best candidate, and the 
professorial posts at least maintained some attractive power, particu- 
larly in the United Kingdom. The increasing number and importance 
of the sub-professorial teaching staffs in the colleges led in time to their 
seeking, first representation on the college councils and then recogni- 
tion by the University. As no consistent classification of the staffs had 
developed (the Senate did not interfere in such matters), the University 
had, in order to establish an electoral roll as the first step to granting 
lecturers representation on the Academic Board, to define what persons 
it would recognize as ‘University Lecturers’. In 1944 the Senate agreed 
that the 1926 Amendment Act should be further amended so as to 
provide for the addition of two members of the Academic Board 
elected by university lecturers as defined in the statutes of the Univer- 
sity. It then adopted as the definition the statement that ‘A University 
Lecturer is a person other than a person recognised as a Professor of 
the University who is a full-time teacher in a University College and 
is in receipt of a salary of not less than £400 per annum from that 
College.’** Professors, part-time lecturers, and junior (assistant) lec- 
turers being thus excluded, the new electorate provided its first two 
members, C. M. Focken (Otago) and H. N. Parton (Canterbury), of 
the Academic Board in 1945. 


4 
ENTRANCE TO THE UNIVERSITY 


It has been previously noted that the second Chancellor, Sir James 
Hector, took pride in claiming that the University exercised ‘a high 
degree of control’ over the country’s education system. In time what 
was a matter of self-congratulation became one of reproach and other 
hands were reaching out for the Senate’s crown. Twice in Stout’s 
chancellorship, in 1907 and again in 1917, the question of the control 
of the examinations available to pupils in the fourteen to sixteen age 
group was a matter of controversy. Stout had himself, when he was 
both Prime Minister and Minister of Education (1886), been involved 
in the establishment of entry examinations for the Public Service, 
administered by the Department of Education. He had proposed a 
‘presentation’ method of selection for the clerical branch of the 
service, by which each member of the House of Representatives would 
nominate in turn persons as cadets to fill vacancies. Such ‘patronage’ 
had been superseded in the United Kingdom by competitive examina- 
tions, the liberal nineteenth-century answer to the system so long 
embedded in the political philosophies of Whig and Tory alike. 
Parliament rejected the scheme, and competitive examinations were 
adopted for New Zealand. So in addition to the matriculation exam- 
ination there were the junior and senior Public Service examinations 
and the teacher’s certificate examination. The Senate regarded its 
matriculation examination as a suitable test for entrance into the 
teaching profession and the Public Service. The Department of 
Education, with the responsibility for the certification of teachers, 
held different views, and while granting a partial certificate for 
teachers who passed the matriculation examination, maintained con- 
trol of the examinations mentioned. Senate and department were thus 
rivals for the privilege of determining the fate of the examinable youth 
of the country, and neither would yield to the other. It was in 1917 
that the department counter-attacked the Senate’s pretensions. It was 
showing a deficit of £5,000 on the examinations it administered, and 
its minister called a conference to see if the number of examinations 
of similar standard could be reduced. Stout proposed that the Senate, 
assisted by appropriate boards, should control entrance into both the 
Public Service and the University, and the teacher’s certificate as well. 
The Director of Education had no objection to the principle; he 
merely moved that ‘Department of Education’ be substituted for 
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‘University Senate’.t His motion was carried by five votes to four— 
the University was unhappily in a minority at the conference. Stout 
and his Vice-Chancellor, Macmillan Brown, then left the meeting. 
Reporting to the Senate, Stout commented, ‘it is much I think to be 
regretted that the Education Department should desire to usurp the 
University functions and . . . should keep up a second examination 
at great expense and cast an additional strain on our boys and girls 
in forcing them to sit for two examinations in a year practically deal- 
ing with the same subjects’. The Senate, while willing enough to 
usurp the department’s functions, agreed that control of matriculation 
should not be surrendered—its contribution to the University’s 
solvency was not inappreciable. It decided to investigate the question 
of co-operation with the department to reduce the number of exam- 
inations. With this time-honoured ploy, the issue was put in cold 
storage. 

The matriculation examination was the gateway through which all 
aspirants to the degree-level teaching of the colleges and the examina- 
tions of the University were required to pass, at least till the age of 
twenty-one was reached when ‘provisional admission’ was freely avail- 
able. It had suffered over the years from the same process of unceasing 
change which marked the Senate’s history, and which Stout had 
attempted, with a convenient lapse of memory, to blame on the Board 
of Studies. In one of his many moments of exasperation with that, to 
him, illegitimate body, he complained of the ‘twenty-seven closely 
printed pages’ of its minutes. “There does not seem to be any finality’, 
he proclaimed, ‘either in our statutes or in our programme of studies, 
both of which seem to get more complicated as the years pass on.” 
This was indeed profoundly true but it long preceded the existence of 
the Board of Studies. An excellent summary of the Senate’s tergiver- 
sations on the requirements for matriculation is that of W. Thomas. 
‘As an examining body’, he wrote, ‘the University cannot be accused 
of apathy .... there has been since 1879 almost annual alteration in 
the list of subjects for the Matriculation Examination or in the pre- 
scriptions for those subjects. One subject has been taken from the 
compulsory group, another has been added; the list of elective subjects 
has been increased by two or three; there has been much indecision 
and juggling with the different branches of science; the mathematics 
subjects have been grouped together; Latin has lost its pride of place 
among the language subjects; in English and other modern languages 
there has been a movement away from formal grammar to expression. 
. . . the Senate has known no rest. It must be recognized that the 
Senate was encompassed with a host of advisers. Thomas laid the 
blame for this ‘twisting and untwisting of the same rope’ at the door 
of ‘the Secondary Schools Association and the specialist professors of 
the different Colleges, the desire to follow England in matters of 
education as in other phases of life, and the dominating personalities 
of some of the Chancellors.” 

In the early years of the University each of the affiliated colleges 
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examined its own candidates for matriculation. Boards of examiners 
were approved for each by the Chancellor acting in an executive 
capacity, ‘for the most part consisting of gentlemen recommended by 
the authorities of the affiliated institutions’.* So in 1876 the gentlemen 
approved were as follows: for the University of Otago four, all 
professors; for Canterbury College five, including three professors; for 
Nelson College three, all clergymen; for St John’s College (Auckland) 
five, including four clergymen; for Christ’s College (Christchurch) 
four, including two clergymen; for Wellington College, two. Most of 
the colleges conducted one examination annually, but up to four were 
held. For the affiliated secondary schools this was close to an ‘accred- 
iting’ system, except that the teachers did not examine, and the opinions 
for and against such a method which appeared in the evidence given 
to the 1879 Royal Commission appear again sixty years later when 
accrediting was finally approved. A universal matriculation examina- 
tion conducted by the University was a natural part of its external 
examination system and was introduced in 1879. In comparing the 
number of ‘subjects’ in which passes were required with the five (later 
four) subject entrance examination which dominated the University’s 
middle and later years, it must be noted that arithmetic, algebra, and 
Euclid (geometry) were separate subjects, and that at one time (up 
to 1903) there were eighteen science subjects. In the early years, 
English, Latin, and arithmetic were compulsory in a six-subject 
examination. For two years (1885-7) there was a separate matricula- 
tion for science, requiring seven subjects, with English, arithmetic, 
algebra, Euclid, and one foreign language (French or German) 
compulsory. Agriculture was added as an elective in 1908 and Maori 
in 1909. The medical course required a special matriculation exam- 
ination—called medical preliminary—and it evolved, or rather waxed 
and waned, in a remarkable way. At one time the future of the 
community’s health seemed to depend on quadratic equations and a 
third book of Euclid—neither being demanded of embryo scientists. 
At another, no science at all was required, biology being deleted for 
a period in 1888 along with Italian. Law always required Latin; other- 
wise the needs of arts, science, and law were the same from 1887. 

By 1911 matriculation and medical preliminary had the same 
syllabuses, with English, mathematics, and one foreign language 
(Latin, Greek, French, or German) compulsory and five subjects to 
be passed including one science, except that candidates offering a 
classical language could omit science. This was perhaps the high tide 
of liberal education in the nineteenth-century sense. The prescription 
for English had a peculiarity; it included English history and ‘political 
geography’—the questions in which were of a general knowledge kind. 
The author recalls his complete ignorance of ‘the island of Yap’ and 
the Murmansk Coast, both having political significance in the years 
after World War I. 

The Entrance Board established following the 1925 Royal Commis- 
sion came as a buffer between the Senate and its would-be advisers. 
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So it became the battleground between those who wanted the entrance 
examination (the name substituted for ‘matriculation examination’ in 
1930) to be conducted solely for persons who proposed to enter the 
University, and those whose major concern was the effect it was 
having, or believed to be having, on the pattern of secondary school 
work. It was one of the first professorial members of the board, 
Arnold Wall, who proposed that the examination be abolished, leaving 
each college to make what arrangements it wished for the admission 
of students. This failing, he then proposed that candidates for the 
examination be required to certify their intention of proceeding with 
university study. The Registered [private] Secondary Schools’ Associa- 
tion supported the two-stage process favoured by the Royal Commis- 
sion; a lower school certificate awarded after three years study and a 
six-subject examination, English compulsory; then a higher school 
certificate requiring five years study and an examination in which four 
subjects must be passed. They proposed that both examinations be 
controlled by a board representing all interests, except the Depart- 
ment of Education, and hinted that if the Senate would accept the 
higher certificate as the qualification for university entrance, some of 
its problems might be overcome. 

The regulations for the old ‘matriculation examination’ had from 
1922 indicated that the standard was intended to ‘represent the reason- 
able result of four years training in a Secondary School’.’ The Entrance 
Board in 1927 agreed that in fact the standard was too low ‘for pure 
entrance purposes to the University’, implying correctly that the 
examination had come to have other purposes. It approved a new 
marking system—a pass to require 45 per cent of the aggregate mark 
of five subjects, not less than 40 per cent in English and three other 
subjects and not less than 35 per cent in one other subject. It also 
abolished the ‘partial pass’ by which a candidate who failed in only 
one of his five subjects could qualify by passing in that subject only 
in a subsequent year. Finally the board decided that the standard of 
the examination as represented in the prescriptions of the subjects* 
should be raised by about the equivalent of another year’s work, 
introducing a somewhat more realistic direction to its examiners than 
the earlier vague indication about a ‘reasonable result’. The introduc- 
tion in 1944 by the Department of Education of a school certificate 
examination based on three years of secondary schooling, allowed a 
modification of the entrance examination. While five subjects were 
still required, three were to be taken at the entrance (fourth year) 
level and two at the school certificate level. This system was abandoned 
in 1950 for a four-subject examination, all to be taken at the fourth 
year (lower sixth, now form VI) level. 

In the meantime, however, the entrance problem had taken a fresh 
turn. It was not until 1936 that the Senate yielded to continuing dis- 
satisfaction with its requirements for entrance and invited the New 


* Author’s italics. 
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Zealand Council for Educational Research (NZCER, established in 
1934 by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation) to investigate all 
aspects of the entrance examination and procedures. The report was 
published in 1939 as Entrance to the University under the authorship 
of W. Thomas, C. E. Beeby,t and M. H. Oram. Beeby subjected many 
of the assumptions about ‘standards’ made in debates in academic and 
other circles, to critical scrutiny. He pointed out that ‘raising the 
entrance standard’ has always been seen as the cure for all ills in the 
eyes of many, and it can be justified if it is assumed that university 
education should be the exclusive right of those with a certain level 
of capacity and scholastic attainment in a particular group of subjects. 
It must, however, be recognized that the standard is arbitrary, and so 
is the choice of subjects. It is always possible to make prescriptions 
‘more difficult’, but their verbal expression is necessarily general and 
somewhat vague, and the standard depends on a particular examiner’s 
interpretation of each of them. Detailed and specific prescriptions, 
which are frequently demanded by teachers in the schools, readily 
come to set the maximum to be studied and so determine the school 
curriculum, at the same time opening the door to the crammer. Pass 
marks can be set, and raised, by fiat—but a mark has no absolute 
meaning, and a change may have a negligible result. The percentage 
of candidates who are granted a pass can be arbitrarily fixed, and 
changed, by adjustments in the procedure of ‘scaling’ marks—a 
necessary step when a pass is given on the aggregate of marks in a 
variety of subjects. But the result may be gross injustice unless the 
level and distribution of ability is known to be constant from year to 
year. A previous examination may be required as a pre-requisite for 
the entrance examination; this simply transfers the problem of standard 
to the pre-requisite. Finally even if one assumes that a single examina- 
tion is a good instrument for selecting university students—it can never 
be an ideal one—the setting of its standard will always be a difficult 
and uncertain operation. 

Is there then an alternative? If an entrance examination for all at 
a high academic standard (demonstrated by a high failure rate) is one 
extreme, total abolition of all entrance requirements is the other. (The 
New Zealand Secondary Schools’ Association did suggest in 1941 that 
entrance to the University be by way of provisional matriculation for 
all. The Senate ‘received’ the proposal.) For secondary education this 
had been achieved in 1937 by the abolition of the ‘Proficiency’ exam- 
ination which had long crowned the primary school course, removing 
the last barrier to free* secondary schooling for all. If such a principle 
was extended to university education, Beeby pointed out that the 
university colleges would be confronted with the possible invasion of 
a new type of student and involved in a new conception of their 
function in the community. No such step was seriously considered, 
but the claims that secondary education was dominated by the 
matriculation examination of the University had led, at least fifteen 


* ‘Free’, in this context, means paid for collectively. 
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years earlier, to proposals for alternative methods of selecting students. 
In 1919 the Senate had approved a resolution that the question of 
accepting a leaving certificate from schools in certain cases in lieu of 
a pass in the examination be investigated—the study to include the 
operation of such a system where it was in force in other countries, 
and consideration of which New Zealand schools might be approved 
to grant acceptable certificates. Four years later—this was not an age 
of instant solutions—a scheme was before the Senate’s entrance com- 
mittee from the Board of Studies. It involved the principles which 
were found acceptable some twenty years later—schools to be 
approved for ‘accrediting’ on the advice of the Department of Educa- 
tion and the professorial boards of the colleges; three years at an 
approved school as the minimum requirement; schools to have the 
right to apply for recognition, and the Senate the right to disbar them 
in appropriate circumstances; the examination to be continued for 
non-accredited candidates. But the entrance committee dismissed it 
as ‘useless’ and the Senate agreed by fourteen votes to seven. How- 
ever, within a few months essentially the same scheme was before the 
Board of Studies again following a conference initiated by the secon- 
dary schools’ association. The Senate reversed itself and went so far 
as to obtain the views of the professional bodies in law, medicine, 
engineering, and accountancy, whose regulations for recognition of 
graduates as members of their respective professions denied such 
recognition to persons who had entered the university by the ‘accredit- 
ing’ door. The Chief Justice—none other than Sir Robert Stout, lately 
Chancellor of the University—treplied on behalf of his fellow judges 
that they had no power to accept candidates for the legal profession 
who had not been examined, adding ‘had we powers to accept what 
is called an “accrediting system” we should feel it our duty either to 
personally examine the candidates or to appoint fit examiners to do 
50°.” 

As has been noted above, the question of accrediting was included 
in the terms of reference of the 1925 Royal Commission, and its 
opinion was favourable. The Entrance Board too, at its first meeting 
(1927), gave its blessing to an accrediting scheme essentially that put 
forward by the Board of Studies in 1923 but replacing three years at 
an approved school by four. The Academic Board promptly referred 
this recommendation back for the Entrance Board to find out material 
facts which bore upon its possible success and to consider in con- 
nexion with accrediting the training of secondary school teachers. 
While the Senate was not unique in its power to deflect and complicate 
any proposal to do something for the first time, the Academic Board 
was not, on this occasion, being merely obstructive. Selecting those 
of their pupils who were fitted for university study was, and remains, 
a heavy responsibility for the teachers in the schools. Their training 
should be directed to ensuring their capacity to bear it. When in 1928 
the Academic Board approved the introduction of accrediting ‘if and 
when adequate safeguards are provided’, it added that the safeguards 
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must include both the training of secondary teachers and a fuller 
inspection of secondary schools. When the Senate came in January 
1929 to stamp its approval on the scheme, it invited the Education 
Department to strengthen its secondary inspectorate. The department’s 
riposte was to invite the Senate to contribute to the cost; the Senate 
declined. Activity did not entirely cease. During 1930 the Academic 
Board was at odds, a little mysteriously, with the Entrance Board 
about ‘a certain one of the requirements’ laid down by the former. The 
Auckland Principals’ Association was pleased that accrediting would 
not be introduced without further inquiry, and anxious that the evils 
connected with the university entrance examinations be remedied, 
especially by scaling the marks of individual subjects to achieve a 
common standard, and by requiring the examiners to cover the whole 
syllabus. Many examiners objected to their marks being scaled—a 
reflection on their accuracy which some regarded, more by faith than 
reason, as one of the absolutes of academic life. The Academic Board 
was holding firm to its opinion that accrediting should be deferred 
until an adequate inspectorate was available. The Chancellor was 
claiming that accrediting would close the doors of other British 
universities against New Zealand students and even graduates. The 
first phase of the struggle was over; eleven years had passed since the 
first shots were fired, and a firm defence had been laid against rash 
experimentation. Another decade was opening of hovering on the 
brink of untested, and possibly untestable, change. 

While awaiting the report of the NZCER the Senate obtained one 
on the accrediting system in Victoria from a distinguished New 
Zealand graduate, C. M. Gilray,t headmaster of Scotch College, 
Melbourne. It was encouraging for supporters of the method. From 
1917 Victorian secondary schools had been able at their own request 
to be inspected and granted the power to exempt selected pupils from 
external examination for the intermediate and leaving certificates, 
including the requirements for university entrance. The only serious 
criticisms Gilray noted were two: sometimes smaller schools accred- 
ited too readily, and approved schools had not made enough use of 
the freedom accrediting gave them. After twenty years no demand had 
arisen for a reversion to universal external examination, and investi- 
gations at the University of Melbourne had shown that ‘so far as 
average performance is concerned, the matriculants by Headmaster’s 
Certificate have done somewhat better than the matriculants by public 
examinations’. After outlining the administrative machinery involved, 
Gilray went on: ‘An essential condition is a supply of capably trained 
teachers. In Victoria the members of staff have to be registered... . 
this means the teachers have to be professionally trained men; and 
before the accrediting system was introduced provision had been made 
for the training of secondary school teachers.’*° This last was, as noted 
above, the sticking point of the Academic Board, and the Gilray report 
gave it strong support. The report of the NZCER became available 
during 1937 in preliminary form for study by the schools and the 
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University, and the Senate approved a resolution by the Director of 
Education, N. T. Lambourne, that a committee consider it and also 
‘the advisability of abolishing the University Entrance Examination 
and of substituting for it some other qualification for entrance to the 
University . . ..11 The end was now in sight. In January 1939 the 
Senate adopted its committee’s plan, based on general acceptance of 
accrediting by approved schools and continued examination for out- 
casts of all kinds. A year later the plan had been through the univer- 
sity system in all its complexity and was blessed by the Senate in the 
following form: 


i. Entrance to the University may be by way of accrediting on a list drawn 
up by the University in consultation with the Department of Education, and 
no school shall be placed on the list without the consent of the governing 
body. 

ii. In the first instance, the accrediting list include only schools of un- 
doubted suitability,[*] and the system be reviewed after experience of its 
working. 

iii. (a) An entrance examination be held for those who have not been 
accredited for entrance, such examination to be restricted to those who 
attain the age of 16 years not later than 31 December of the year in which 
the examination is taken. 

(b) This examination shall be of a scope and standard appropriate to the 
several university courses. 

iv. At least four years of satisfactory post-primary study shall be 
demanded before a candidate is accredited for entrance. 

v. A suitable cumulative school record card shall form the basis of 
accrediting. 

vi. Further provision for specialist training for post-primary teachers be 
immediately made by the establishment of a training department in one or 
more of the university colleges. 

vii. The Government be requested to provide grants for students to enable 
those who propose to proceed to post-primary teaching to undertake 
academic study at the university colleges for three years as full-time students 
and for one year in a training department for secondary teachers. 

viii. In order to promote the closest co-operation between the University 
and the approved schools, there should be (i) specialists of senior rank, 
university teachers or others, to co-operate with the teachers in the schools 
in an honorary capacity and (ii) at least one liaison officer to be appointed 
by each university college, who should be given such status and functions 
within the college (e.g. an associate professor of education), and in the 
schools (e.g. inspectorate rank), as will enable him to report and advise on 
accrediting as it affects both the University and the schools. 

ix. The Senate be asked to confer with the professorial boards concerned 
with a view to their accepting this system of entrance in lieu of the present 
special entrance requirements. 

x. The scheme be not brought into operation until all the above conditions 
have been fulfilled. 


* The various wordings proposed at the Academic Board and Senate which 
culminated in this illustrate excellently the habit of those who had a classical 
liberal education of attaching great importance to shades of linguistic meaning. 
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This ponderous scheme was the culmination of nearly twenty years 
of cautious, almost asymptotic approach to a method of qualification 
for university entrance, alternative to examination at a very moderate 
level, which the Royal Commission had approved fifteen years before. 
The lack of status in the university system of the councils of the 
constituent colleges is laid bare in clause ix, which also reveals a 
change in the outlook of the still all-powerful Senate from the days 
when Stout declaimed against the tendency of the Board of Studies 
to exceed its proper functions. The final caveat, almost without mean- 
ing in the hard reality of negotiation with the authorities of the State, 
left in the air the question of who was to decide that all the conditions 
had been fulfilled. In particular clause vi was, and remains, a dead 
letter; and when in the face of a serious shortage of secondary teachers, 
a studentship was introduced of the kind recommended in clause vii, 
the University was strongly opposed to that aspect of it which bound 
the holders to the service of the government for a specified period. 

In adopting this scheme, the Senate seems to have believed that it 
was conducting an ‘experiment’, the results of which could be, in due 
course, objectively assessed, and if judged to have failed, the experi- 
ment could be discontinued. The difficulty with social ‘experiments’ is 
that they quickly set up irreversible processes which so change the 
institutions which are the subject of the experiment that no return to 
the initial situation is possible. The experiment in fact can never be 
shown to have failed. It is always possible for those who believe in it 
to claim that insufficient time has been allowed for a fair judgement 
to be made. Then, as more time is allowed, the difficulty of reversing 
the change increases. The ‘experiment’ crystallizes into an acceptable 
pattern and becomes the norm. That this happened with accrediting, 
its subsequent history shows. But it does not follow that the Senate 
was wrong. It had acted with exasperating caution, but to some degree 
it had relaxed its grip on the secondary schools and the consequences 
were neither as good as the optimists hoped nor as bad as the pessi- 
mists feared. With the hindsight of thirty years, the progress achieved 
in the schools seems disappointingly small, as Gilray had noted for 
the Victorian experience. 

Accrediting by approved schools began in 1944. Five years later, 
a review was held. A strong committee was set up, with the Vice- 
Chancellor, I. A. Gordon,f as chairman and another vice-chancellor, 
R. S. Aitkent of Otago, and a future vice-chancellor, F. J. Llewellyn, 
among its members. Its investigation was comprehensive. Many prin- 
cipals and teachers were interviewed and eighty-five per cent of the 
accrediting schools answered a questionnaire. The statistics of univer- 
sity entrance refuted one criticism: it was claimed that accrediting had 
increased enrolments in the colleges and this was evidence of a lower- 
ing of standards. Increase there had been, but it was not the result 
of greater numbers qualifying to matriculate. In the seven years 1937- 
43 preceding accrediting. the average annual total of candidates quali- 
fying (by examination) was 2,540; for the years 1946-9, when accred- 
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iting first became fully effective, the average (by examination and 
accrediting) dropped to 2,418. The increased enrolment came from 
ex-servicemen whose entrance to the colleges had been delayed, and 
a spectacular increase in the proportion of those who qualified who 
actually entered the University—from forty-five per cent in 1935 to 
sixty-nine per cent in 1948. University education was becoming more 
accessible than ever through improved bursary provision. In assessing 
the effect of accrediting, the committee commented on the difficulty 
of measuring university standards. There had been changes in exam- 
ination methods which the Senate had approved step by step and with 
notable reluctance, changing from overseas external examiners through 
panels of New Zealand examiners to an external-internal system. 
“There is no reason to presume that the standards demanded by each 
of these types of examiners is the same,’ observed the report.’? The 
committee used the percentage success of first-year students as a 
general guide to compare the relative performance of accredited and 
non-accredited students. The former group is fairly homogeneous, the 
better pupils of the accrediting schools; the latter group is anything 
but homogeneous, ranging from outstanding pupils who qualified for 
entrance through the university scholarships examination to border- 
line passers in the entrance examination. If some qualitative allowance 
is made for this, the data for 1946-8 justified the committee in con- 
cluding that the performance of the accredited student in his first year 
matched that of his non-accredited fellow. The average performance 
(percentage of units passed of those attempted) was as follows: 


Accredited Non-Accredited 
1946 61 
1947 63 65 
1948 59 61 


From the reports of liaison officers, it appeared that at Auckland 
University College the percentage of total failure among first-year 
students had remained constant at thirty per cent. Among Otago 
students the average annual pass rate per full-time student had risen 
from 2.3 units in the pre-accrediting period to 2.5 units for 1945-8. 
The effect on the schools was complex, but there was a strong majority 
opinion in favour of accrediting. The case for accrediting contained 
the following opinions: 


i. superiority of a judgement based on the teacher’s knowledge of pupils 
and their cumulative record was claimed over one based on performance 
in particular examination papers, the element of luck was said to be 
eliminated; 

ii. pupils worked more steadily throughout the year, the last minute ‘cram’ 
was eliminated; 

iii, some degree of freedom from the pressure of entrance prescriptions 
had been achieved, some sixth forms had been enabled to go beyond the 
prescriptions and well above the entrance level; 
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iv. multi-course schools in particular claimed that accrediting allowed 
greater flexibility in the arrangement of courses appropriate to individual 
pupils; 

vy. science teachers claimed that sounder judgement on laboratory work 
had resulted; 

vi. while recognizing the responsibility and difficulty of selecting and 
rejecting candidates, school staffs accepted the task as one which a profes- 
sion should be able to bear. 


The commonest argument against accrediting concerned the problem 
of securing a uniform national standard and this opinion was not con- 
fined to schools which opposed the system. The apprehension existed 
that there were schools which accredited on a relatively low standard. 
It was also held that the criterion of ‘fitness for university study’ was 
inconsistent with the suggestion (attributed to liaison officers) that 
some of a school’s examination candidates should pass as proof of 
the conservatism of its accrediting procedure. The existence of sub- 
jective and even personal factors in the school’s selection troubled 
some, who saw the outside examiner as ‘objective’ and hence juster. 
The difficulties of principals in small communities, in which the 
relationship between the school and its community were close; the 
loss to future university students of the salutary experience of sitting 
examinations; a claim by some that rigorous intellectual discipline was 
being replaced by a softening-up of academic standards; the strain on 
pupils who feel they have been found wanting by their teachers and 
have to sit an examination they are not expected to pass: all these 
views were submitted to the committee. It concluded that only a small 
minority would willingly return to the external examination as the sole 
means of entry. 

The committee’s basic recommendation was unanimous: that ac- 
crediting be continued and reviewed in five years. Other recommen- 
dations set the number of subjects required at four, all to be taken 
at the entrance level; proposed that the certificate recording a pass be 
the same for candidates successful by accrediting or by examination; 
proposed that the standard of the pass be raised; that the standard of 
the papers be raised; and that candidates be given either a certificate 
of fitness to enter university studies or an intimation of failure. Finally 
it was recommended that the University obtain the advice of its liaison 
officers on the inclusion of further schools (and in particular technical 
schools) on the accrediting list, the main criteria to be used being: 
(i) the university success of the school’s candidates in recent years; 
and (ii) the success of the school’s candidates in the university entrance 
examination. 

In an appendix the committee listed possible alternatives to the 
accrediting system: (i) a four-subject examination for all combined 
with school assessments based on a candidate’s full record; (ii) an 
examination by each school setting its own papers on its own syllabus, 
the papers being moderated by teachers of the local university college; 
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(iii) the use for university entrance of the school certificate examina- 
tion of the Department of Education, endorsed in four subjects from 
an approved list; and (iv) unrestricted entry for any pupil who had 
received four years of post-primary education. A minority opinion 
was given by Aitken. While concurring with the recommendation that 
accrediting be continued, he listed certain reservations. Agreeing that 
the schools’ knowledge of their pupils was a better basis than external 
examination for judging fitness to enter a university, he pointed out 
that this knowledge was set aside just where it was needed most—for 
the borderline candidates from accrediting schools. Better and steadier 
work in the sixth forms was attributable only in part to accrediting; 
the entrance examination had been transferred from the fifth to the 
sixth form and this alone had improved motivation in the first sixth- 
form year. He was sceptical of the amount of freedom which accredit- 
ing had brought to the schools, attributing what had been gained to 
broader prescriptions and the reduction (from five) in the number of 
subjects required. The effects on smaller non-accrediting schools were 
unhappy—the implication of inferiority must handicap the enterprise 
of their teachers and undermine the confidence of the public in them. 
Overall he would prefer the four-subject examination for all, combined 
with school assessments—proposal (i) of the appendix. 

When the committee’s report had been subjected to due process in 
accordance with full democratic rigour as understood in New Zealand, 
it emerged with remarkably little real alteration. It is true that the 
Senate, at its meeting in August 1951, decided to continue accrediting 
to 1955 (the Academic Board recommended 1953) only on the under- 
standing that a further review of its operation should be completed 
within the period. Moreover, two of the recommendations were 
deferred for further consideration by the entrance board. But to get 
this far in what was by Senate standards a fairly short time—the 
committee had been established in April 1949—the report had sur- 
vived recommendations from the Council of Canterbury University 
College, the Professorial Board of the University of Otago, and the 
Secondary Schools’ Association in favour of examination for all with 
school assessment for borderline cases. To keep the accrediting scheme 
under review until 1955 the Academic Board appointed a committee 
on accrediting. Among its duties was that of considering alternative 
methods of qualifying for entrance. In April 1953 this committee 
reported the results of a questionnaire which it had sent to 119 
accrediting schools. Opinions were sought separately from the prin- 
cipals and the staffs, and 178 opinions were obtained in all. Of these 
17.7 per cent were satisfied with the system and desired no change; 
19.7 per cent approved the principles of accrediting but wanted some 
change; 62.6 per cent wished the system to be abandoned. The grounds 
given for approval and disapproval were in effect those found by the 
1949 committee. Of those desiring the replacement of accrediting 79 
per cent favoured the examination for all/school assessment for border- 
line cases alternative, and 17 per cent the use of the higher school 
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certificate and endorsed school certificate as qualifications, both in 
four subjects. As a result of these findings the Academic Board’s 
committee recommended the former method. 

There was only one thing left to do. On the advice of the Academic 
Board, the Senate called a conference. It met in April 1954 with 
representatives of the University, the Education Department, the Post- 
Primary Teachers’ Association, and the Registered Secondary Schools. 
Its order of reference was ‘the whole question of University Entrance’. 
The main conclusions on which it was able to reach agreement were, 
inevitably, that there were many sound objections to restoring an 
examination for all candidates, so that the accrediting system should 
be continued, but with some modification; that an investigation should 
be made as to whether the standard of the entrance examination was 
a factor in alleged unsatisfactory performance of university students 
in certain stage I subjects; that accrediting should be made more 
widely available. A proposal by the liaison officers that school prin- 
cipals should grade all candidates for the entrance examination subject 
by subject as A, B, or C for passes and D or E for fails was referred 
to the Entrance Board and ultimately to the two schools associations. 
The University was asked to explore ways in which the number of 
scripts to be examined could be reduced, for example by holding 
regional examinations. The outcome of this conference, after the 
Entrance Board, the Academic Board, and the Senate had all had their 
say, was another request to the NZCER—this time to investigate 
specifically the relation between the standard of entrance and student 
performance in stage I university examinations. Since this study was 
likely to be protracted, another committee was to consider immediate 
modifications to existing practice. This revealed, not at all surprisingly, 
that widely differing opinions existed, in the committee and in the 
community, about the whole problem. There was no support for the 
grading scheme of the liaison officers, and no recommendation was 
forthcoming. The University was ‘Waiting for Parkyn’. 

In August 1957 the Senate was presented with a progress report 
from the Director of the NZCER, G. W. Parkyn.t The Vice-Chancellor, 
G. A. Currie,f in the expectation that the problem of entrance would 
be a major subject of discussion at the meeting, also submitted a 
memorandum.” Senate, however, decided another year could be 
allowed to pass until Parkyn’s final draft was available, and with it, 
the comments of the host of interested parties. The University motto 
might well have been changed to Festina Lente. While Parkyn’s 
problem was specific, as stated above, the Vice-Chancellor had a 
broader theme, of which the specific question was only part—who 
should be admitted to the University in terms of the country’s social 
policy, its capacity to pay, and the priority it was prepared to give to 
higher education. His memorandum noted that more than three million 
students had been admitted to university-type institutions (of widely 
varying quality) in the United States in 1956, suggesting overall a 
generous admission standard, though high standards were set by many, 
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especially the older, universities. Great Britain, with 85,000 students 
in full-time courses, was more elitist in its selection. Particularly strong 
attacks had been made on accrediting in the Auckland area, but the 
reports of the liaison officers, including Auckland’s, based on their 
annual statistics of passes and failures, gave no support to the opinions 
of university teachers that students were coming to the colleges less 
well prepared than in the past. In fact in the sciences at least, the 
evidence was to the contrary. In the Vice-Chancellor’s view, the 
University could continue to set its own standards or decide to accept 
all-comers from an approved grade of class work in the schools. He 
favoured the former policy, since it was the University’s responsibility 
to ensure that it did not waste either public money or the time of 
university teachers. A low admission standard would transfer the 
problem of selection to the first-year examinations of the University 
—‘the slaughterhouse method’—which wouid be hard on the univer- 
sity staffs and expensive in buildings and facilities. Competence he 
believed was needed in English, mathematics, and a foreign language, 
and these should be compulsory in a five-subject examination or 
accrediting system; English to test capacity for self-expression, mathe- 
matics to test capacity for thinking in quantitative symbols, a foreign 
language to test thinking in verbal symbols. All these capacities were 
needed in university courses. In a broad way the Vice-Chancellor 
spoke for the academics, but it was not only an academic problem. 

The Senate committee which was to consider the Parkyn Report 
was able to present to the annual Senate meeting in 1958 proposals 
which the course of events recorded cloaked with the garments of 
inevitability. The University awarded its degrees by examination, and 
the enquiry had been precipitated by dissatisfaction with examination 
performance. Parkyn’s findings, from a study of more than 4,000 first- 
year students in the year 1955 were summed up as follows: 


i. People admitted to the University with the entrance qualification are 
a highly selected group—about 10 per cent of all the pupils who begin a 
post-primary course. Within this group, correlation between attainment on 
entrance and later performance is not very high. Indeed it is so low that in 
order to halve the number of failures in stage I classes, it would be necessary 
to reject over one-third of the entrants currently accepted. But the number 
of failures eliminated would be almost matched by the number of potentially 
successful students who would also be rejected. This was the decisive finding. 

ii. Unsatisfactory work on the part of those students who were failing in 
their university courses could not in general be shown to be closely related 
to prior difference among them in ability, attainment, qualification, or school 
preparation, and in general no appreciable reduction in the proportion of 
unsuccessful students could be expected from any practicable measures 
designed to raise further the entrance requirements. 

iii. Within the group of subjects commonly studied in the post-primary 
schools, there are none that appear to have a direct association with success- 
ful university performance in general. Students taking different subjects at 
school are almost equally likely to succeed in any specific subject they may 
elect to take in the university. It does, however, appear desirable for students 
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of mathematics, a foreign language, or a physical science to have upper 
sixth [Form VII] preparation in that subject. 

iv. Judged by subsequent performance, the standard of accrediting was 
found to be slightly higher, at the pass-fail borderline, than the standard of 
the (external) entrance examination. 

v. Among first-year students, those who spent a year in the upper sixth 
did a little better in general than those who had gone directly to the 
University on gaining the entrance qualification. The correlation was slight, 
except for part-time students. There was some evidence that students taking 
university subjects which build directly on knowledge and skill gained at 
school benefit by specific upper sixth preparation or its equivalent. 

vi. The unsatisfactory performance of about one-third of the students in 
any stage I class did not appear to be the result mainly of poor preparation 
or selection methods. There seemed to be a number of causes—such as lack 
of experience in the ways of the university, part-time study, and a complex 
of individual factors which the data were unable to illuminate. 

vii. The pass rate of a given university department was shown to be 
comparatively stable, but there were considerable differences between 
different departments. 


viii. There was no evidence to favour one type of lodging over another. 


In the course of the study which led up to the conclusions sum- 
marized, Parkyn had drawn a useful picture of the first-year classes 
in the colleges in the selected year 1955. Three-quarters of the students 
had entered by accrediting; 13 per cent had passed the entrance exam- 
ination; 9 per cent had obtained ‘provisional admission’, to be accorded 
full matriculation status when they had passed three units; a few had 
admission ad eundem statum on the basis of overseas qualifications 
or through the entrance scholarships examination. He had compared 
the performance in the university of a group of students who were 
only just accredited with a group whose members only just passed the 
entrance examination. This comparison of borderline cases indicated 
that the lowest 9 per cent of the accredited students did as well as the 
lowest 60 per cent of those who passed the external examination. 
There was no evidence that examination would have excluded poor- 
quality students whom accrediting admitted. An advanced intelligence 
test on first-year stage I students at Canterbury gave an average IQ 
of 122—a few were over 140 and a few under the population average 
of 100. A stage I class could include students aged sixteen to sixty; 
some had had no post-primary schooling, and some had had six years; 
some had no entrance qualification, some had won entrance scholar- 
ships at about the stage I level; full-time and part-time students were 
mixed, and in some classes the latter predominated. The teaching staffs 
were required to devise courses of instruction which would be satis- 
factory for this heterogeneous assembly and tests which would measure 
fairly the capacity of all to profit from further study. It was always a 
formidable task. 

The Senate accepted Parkyn’s findings. There was criticism in the 
universities (the colleges had been designated universities in 1956) but 
no justification was found for reverting to examination-for-all or for 
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raising the entrance standard; there was no indication that ‘objective 
tests’ would give better selection; no case for restricting the range of 
subjects or even for limiting entrance to those who had taken an upper 
sixth year. The final word in the saga of university entrance, in the 
life of the University of New Zealand, was written by the committee 
which in 1959 recommended its dissolution. Its conclusion is a fair 
commentary on the labours of the Senate and its cloud of advisers 
and witnesses over decades of honest endeavour to reconcile the irre- 
concilable—the educational needs of the academically able for whom 
universities exist, and whose presence in the community some would 
like to ignore, and the needs of the majority whose role in society is 
neither more nor less important but whose talents are better cultivated 
in other institutions. That committee concluded that there was no 
reason to reject accrediting, and that no solution to the problem of 
high failure rates in the universities could be found in any variation 
of the formal pre-entry requirements. Rather should ways be sought 
within the universities ‘of improving the performance of those who 
fail in order to convert their failure into success’.** Chancellor Tancred 
would have agreed. 

While it was the entrance examination of the University which 
influenced most strongly the curricula of the secondary schools and 
the education of the largest number of their pupils, the entrance 
scholarships which the Senate established in its earliest years had at 
least as great an influence, though it was concentrated on the work of 
the sixth-form years. The establishment of scholarships to be held at 
its affiliated institutions was one of the first proposals of Chancellor 
Tancred and his colleagues in 1871, even before the negotiations with 
Otago University were completed. Of the £3,000 subsidy from the 
State, they allotted £1,000 to scholarships, to be competed for in 
classics, mathematics, physical science, modern languages, history, 
and English literature. The first scholarship examination was held in 
May 1872, with thirty-eight candidates, of whom seventeen were 
successful, though only six scholarships could be held, the other 
eleven scholars being disqualified for various reasons. There were 
practical problems to be solved—such as the propriety of candidates 
in mathematics working first on slates, as was their custom, and then 
transferring the work to paper. These junior university scholarships 
(senior scholarships were at this time awarded to undergraduates 
after two years of college tuition) were valued at £90 a year for the 
term of the degree course, with an extension of one year for an honours 
course. From 1879 they were awarded on the aggregate marks of not 
more than five subjects. The maximum marks allotted to each subject 
reveal educational thought of the time, essentially liberal education as 
understood in the nineteenth century. Latin and mathematics ranked 
top at 1500, Greek and English warranted 1000, French and German 
750, history and geography 375, and each science 500. Six sciences 
were listed—chemistry, botany, heat, sound and light, electricity, and 
mechanics, and not more than two could be included by a candidate. 
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As with its entrance examination the Senate tinkered with its scholar- 
ship regulations, marks and subjects, as the winds of educational 
thinking changed quarter. ‘Not more than five subjects’ was replaced 
with a maximum aggregate of 6200 marks, later reduced to 6050 when 
minor variations in the maxima for different subjects were changed. 
In 1918 the maximum aggregate was reduced to 2800: Latin, English, 
mathematics 600, Greek 500, French and German 400, history and 
four sciences each 300, geography 200. A strict ‘classic’, wishing to 
avoid mathematics and science, had difficulty in achieving a target of 
2800. So long as this weighting of the maximum marks continued, 
over-specialization in the sixth form was discouraged. In 1952 the 
maximum mark was reduced to 200 for all subjects. At the same time 
botany and zoology became biology, and physics replaced magnetism 
and electricity, heat, and mechanics, previously three separate subjects. 
Agriculture, which had never been offered by a successful scholarship 
candidate, was abandoned, and Maori introduced which continued 
that dismal record. German was also added. Specialization, and a 
significant swing to science of the successful candidates, followed. 
The number of candidates for the examination was swelled by its use 
for the award of boarding bursaries, making analysis of the results 
difficult. However some broad comparison of the last two decades— 
the forties and fifties—are of some significance, considering only the 
candidates who qualified for the junior (top ten) and national scholar- 
ships. In the former period some 45 per cent of these took Latin; in 
the fifties it was 33 per cent. While French dropped from nearly 60 
per cent to just over 40 per cent, French and German together main- 
tained the higher figure. English (about 90 per cent), mathematics (70 
per cent), chemistry (over 60 per cent), and history (25 per cent) 
maintained their positions and the same is true of physics as differently 
defined in the two periods. The striking advance was in additional 
mathematics. In the forties one in three of the successful candidates 
offered this subject; in the fifties it was almost one in two, and the 
proportion was much higher in the top ten scholars. The possibility 
of achieving very high marks in mathematics influenced the results of 
a competitive examination based on aggregation of marks. In the last 
two years of this examination under the University of New Zealand, 
the combination mathematics, chemistry, physics, and additional 
mathematics (with one other subject) produced 45 per cent of the 
scholars in 1959 and 55 per cent in 1960. Equal weighting of marks 
had swung the balance to quantitative studies. 

The ‘very high percentages gained in some subjects in the University 
Scholarships Examination” led to an expert examination of scaling 
in 1949, covering also the entrance examination. There had been 
earlier reports: the work of Thomas, Beeby, and Oram (1939) had 
considered the scaling of marks in the old ‘matriculation’ examination, 
first introduced in 1932; and the Entrance Board had seen no reason 
for changing the method following reports in 1941 and 1944, The aim 
of scaling was seen as threefold; to lessen the variability of marks in 
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a given subject from year to year, assuming little variation in the 
quality of candidates—an assumption of greater validity in entrance 
with a large number of candidates than for the scholarship examina- 
tion; to bring into uniformity the marking in different subjects on the 
ground that ‘an aggregate examination with a choice of subjects 
would be grossly unfair unless the marks in the different subjects 
were standardized’; to bring into uniformity the marking of different 
assistant examiners. The most important problem in the distribution 
of marks in the scholarships examination was the shape of the distri- 
bution at the upper end of the scale, where the potential scholars can 
be expected to score. In some subjects the marks above the upper 
quartile (the minimum mark in a paper obtained by the top 25 per 
cent of the scripts) are distributed with a long tail right up to the 
maximum mark; in others the marks are more closely bunched and 
hardly ever exceed 85 per cent of the maximum. There is in fact 
found a distinct difference between mathematics and the ‘exact’ (i.e. 
quantitative) science subjects on the one hand, and the language and 
humanities subjects on the other. The expert report remarked that ‘if 
for example certain schools were to “pack” the examination with an 
unusually high proportion of candidates sitting Mathematics or 
Chemistry, with a consequently better chance of securing a greater 
share in highest marks, the scaling of marks carried out in the present 
manner would do nothing to prevent the undesirable effect of such a 
practice: if operated mechanically it might even enlarge the effect.’** 
While improvements in the scaling method were recommended and 
adopted, this ‘general weakness’, as the report called it, in the scholar- 
ships examination remained, as the experience of the fifties noted 
above reveals. Accrediting had complicated the scaling procedure for 
the entrance examination. As a considerable increase in the percentage 
of examination passes had occurred after the introduction of accredit- 
ing (from 29.9 per cent in 1946 to 38.7 per cent in 1949), it was 
argued that the examination had become ‘softer’ and the softening 
process had been aided by scaling. The statisticians were unable to 
resolve this question. 

To the great majority of students, it was bursary assistance rather 
than scholarships which was important. As early as 1879 the entrance 
scholarship system was under fire, in evidence to the first Royal 
Commission, as having failed in its purpose—to extend free education 
to those who could not otherwise afford it. The scholarships, it was 
claimed, were almost invariably won by those whose parents could 
afford the best secondary school teaching. No steps to meet this 
criticism were taken until 1907 when university bursaries were intro- 
duced for candidates for the entrance scholarships examination who 
obtained ‘credit’ by totalling two-thirds of the average mark of the 
fifteen top candidates. The right to these bursaries was extended in 
1912 to holders of a higher leaving certificate, gained by a year’s 
secondary education after the entrance examination had been passed, 
and for some years to those who completed a term of service as a 
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pupil teacher or probationer, or a teacher’s college course, or gained 
a teacher’s certificate at a satisfactory level. Bursaries became readily 
available and were essentially grants-in-aid for university study. 
Students were expected either to have family support or to earn 
enough in the long vacations to support themselves, making in so 
doing a contribution of significant value to a mainly agricultural 
community. Fees up to £20 a year were paid, plus examination fees, 
for three years with the possibility of extension to a fourth year. The 
financial butter was spread both widely and thinly, in accordance with 
the prevailing social philosophy. Indeed since the tuition fees were 
low by general standards in British countries, the State was not 
generous to its university students. 

At the start of the concluding decade of the University of New 
Zealand, a survey of all the bursaries (using the term to cover all 
types of awards which support university study) show a diverse 
pattern. In 1949 some 1600 bursaries (including scholarships) were 
available annually, all covering at least the cost of tuition fees. Of 
these some 400 contributed in part to the maintenance costs of the 
successful candidates. In descending order of value, the bursaries 
could be listed as follows: 


i. Ten Junior University Scholarships (fees plus £80 annually plus £45 
boarding allowance, tenable for four years). 

ii. (a) Twenty National Scholarships (fees plus £70 plus £40 boarding 
allowance, tenable for three years). 

(b) Various bursaries of the same value, tenable three to five years offered 
by government departments (especially health and education) in medicine, 
dentistry, physical education, physiotherapy, and post-primary teaching. 

iii. National Boarding Bursaries. Special Education Department bursaries 
in architecture, agriculture, engineering, fine arts, home science, and science 
(fees plus £30 plus £40 boarding allowance, tenable for four years—five for 
medical students). 

iv. Taranaki Scholarships. Financed from the Opaku Reserve of 10,000 
acres set aside in 1868 and restricted to candidates who either lived or had 
been educated in Taranaki (£70 tenable three to four years). 

v. Ordinary National Bursaries, awarded to full-time students holding a 
higher school certificate (fees plus £30 annually, tenable for four years); 
and without the maintenance allowance, to any student who completed the 
entrance qualification by examination or accrediting. 


A Senate Committee reviewing the pattern summarized, commented 
on the ‘considerable recent increase in the numbers and categories of 
bursaries’.t7 These recent additions were all attached to professional 
courses, and many required bonded service. In number they exceeded 
the ‘free’ awards—the thirty scholarships (junior and national) and 
the sixty-five boarding bursaries. Many were more valuable than the 
latter, and some more valuable than the scholarships. “The total 
result’, said the committee, ‘is a strong financial inducement to young 
people to decide upon their courses and careers at the time of leaving 
school: it places at a disadvantage those who might wish to study 
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Arts or Science subjects first and postpone their decision about a 
career to a maturer age.’® As will be seen in Chapter ten, this was 
to find an echo in the report of another committee a decade later. 
Although the bursaries were awarded on performance in examinations 
controlled by the University, and were for study in the university 
system, they were administered by the Department of Education and 
financed from its parliamentary vote. The university argument that 
more generous general bursaries were needed to allow more young 
people to forego immediate earning to undertake full-time university 
study without premature commitment to particular professions, failed 
to commend itself to the authorities of the State. ‘Liberal education’, 
so important in the eyes of the founders of the University, was slowly 
eroded by the needs of the State Services and especially the post- 
primary teaching service, to recruit graduates into a pattern of 
employment into which they do not necessarily fit. 


=| 
FINANCE 


‘24% or a bag of boiled lollies’. 


Finance, said Chancellor Macmillan Brown, is the fundamental 
question in university education, and harassed finance ministers in 
many countries have no doubt echoed him down the years. Univer- 
sities are, financially, bottomless pits and ready at all times with 
projects of the utmost urgency which only need a proper share of the 
taxpayer’s money to bring the millennium a little closer. The Senate 
to which Macmillan Brown was speaking, and of which he had been 
a member for most of its life, had never been notable as concerning 
itself with this fundamental question in an effective way. When the 
opportunity came for it to appoint a principal, who would have found 
it essential to give his first consideration to placing the finances of the 
University and especially the teaching colleges on a better basis, the 
Senate had thrown the chance away. Hogben’s report of 1912 had led 
to an improvement in university finance through the Amendment Act 
of 1914. Five years later, as the world emerged from its orgy of 
violence, a special Senate committee was able to negotiate further 
improvement in the statutory grants, as shown in Table 5.1, though 
an economic recession in 1922 forced some reduction from the new 
levels (column 4). The committee also asked that the Government 
should ‘arrange that in the future the financial resources both of the 
University and the Colleges shall increase with the wealth and popu- 
lation of the Dominion.” 


TABLE 5.1 
Statutory Recurring Grants 


1914 1920 1922 

£ e £ 
UNZ 3,000 4,000 3,834 
AUC 9,000 11,500 10,600 
VUC 9,000 11,500 10,600 
CUC 2,000 4,500 3,600 
OU 5,000 10,000 8,200 


Total 28,000 41,500 36,834 
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A few years later, in 1926, the University Teachers’ Association 
published a memorandum? on the conditions of the college staffs for 
submission to the Minister of Education. Professorial salaries, aver- 
aging £850 in 1925, were shown to have only 60 per cent of the 
purchasing power of the £700 average paid in 1900—the index 
number of wholesale prices (917 in 1900 and 1808 in 1925) being 
used to give an annual inflation rate of 4 per cent (2.8 per cent 
compounded) over the period. Maximum salaries paid to lecturers 
and assistants in different departments averaged from £360 at Victoria 
University College to £485 at Auckland, with extremes of £500 and 
£250. In comparison with these maxima a male assistant in a secondary 
or technical school had a maximum of £560 with £30 additional for 
heads of departments; and an assistant lecturer in a teacher’s training 
college could reach £525. In financial terms university teaching was 
hardly attractive to people who had the qualifications required. Inter- 
national comparisons within the British Dominions were also unfav- 
ourable to New Zealand. Australian universities paid £1,100 to 
their professors; South Africa £1,000 to £1,100; Strait Settlements 
(Malaysia) £1,200 to £1,400. The Australian universities also offered 
a career structure for non-professorial staff, who were, as in New 
Zealand, widely recruited from local graduates. Associate professors 
were paid up to £900 in Sydney and £750 in Melbourne; lecturers up 
to £700 and £600 respectively. With the five-fold increase in numbers 
of New Zealand students between 1900 and 1924, the responsibilities 
of the non-professorial staffs had greatly increased, but few were paid 
more than £400. The colleges provided no career for senior assistants 
and no increments in salary which might induce a competent person 
to remain in it. The association proposed a scale with professors at 
£1,100, senior lecturers £650 to £800 by three annual steps, lecturers 
£400 to £600 in eight steps, and assistants from £250 to £350 accord- 
ing to qualifications. The additional expenditure, swollen because of 
an urgent need for eight extra assistants at Victoria, was estimated at 
£24,000 immediately, rising to £35,000 in eight years through the cost 
of salary increments and promotions. As the existing total salary bill 
for full-time staff was £85,000, the claim was for an immediate twenty- 
eight per cent increase overall to do justice to the college staffs. 

Superannuation was also a source of dissatisfaction. In 1913, much 
against the wish of many, university teachers had been brought into 
the teachers’ superannuation scheme, which was quite unsuitable for 
their needs. The scheme assumed that a contributor entered the service 
at an early age (sixteen to seventeen), paid a small percentage (five 
per cent) of a steadily increasing salary, and drew a pension based on 
the years of maximum salary. By contrast a professor spent a much 
longer period of preparation for his life work, and entered it at thirty 
or more. He paid a higher rate (six to seven per cent) on what was 
usually a constant salary, and the maximum pension of £300 per 
annum applied to university and school teachers alike. The memo- 
randum urged that the requirement that all university teachers 
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appointed to permanent posts must join the government superannua- 
tion scheme amounted to a special heavy and inequitable imposition 
of taxation on them. (In Imperial Rome professors, though classified 
by Juvenal with the attendants at public baths, received notable tax 
immunities.?) As a special scheme to meet particular circumstances 
was operating for magistrates, who were recruited from the legal 
profession in middle life, a similar scale was claimed as justified for 
university teachers. This reasonable and temperately-stated case 
received the treatment usually given to temperately-stated and 
reasonable cases. 

It is surprising that it needed the economic depression of the early 
thirties to spur one of the colleges, or more accurately one adminis- 
trative officer in one of them, to examine the place allotted to the 
university system in the State’s expenditure on education. In 1931 
and again in 1934, M. R. O’Shea the registrar of Auckland University 
College, reported to his council on the Government’s failure to give 
more than minimal support to university education, noting, however, 
that the University itself ‘must accept some portion of the blame 
accruing from the deplorable situation disclosed’. In his first report, 
O’Shea compared recurring expenditure by the State in five branches 
of the education system in 1915 and 1930 (Table 5.2). 


TABLE 5.2 
Government Expenditure on Education 1915-30 
Government Expenditure 
expenditure per pupil 
(a) (d) % Ratio 
1915 1930 1915 1930 1915 1930 b/a 
£000 £000 E £ 


Primary 1,114 2,332 68 IL7 1 716 # 21 
Secondary 124 425 18.8 25.1 8.7 13.0 3.4 
Technical 65 226 No data 4.6 6.8 Ee 
Teacher training 56 164 144 142 30 5.0 2.9 
University 67 116 34.3 27.8 | 3.6 La 
Total 1,426 3,263 100.0 100.0 
O’Shea commented: ‘In regard to the 1915 figures .. . at that time 


it was customary for the householder when paying his monthly bills 
to obtain in some quarters 24% discount—the grocer gave him, in 
place of that, a bag of boiled lollies. At that time (and the position 
has since steadily grown worse) the University financially was the 24% 
discount or the bag of boiled lollies, in the educational expenditure of 
New Zealand.” 

By 1934 the iron hand of an economizing Minister of Education 
had reduced the annual cost of a secondary school pupil by 12 per 
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cent, from £25.1 to £22.1. That of an Auckland university student 
was down to £17.7 (the national average would be higher). O’Shea’s 
new data (Table 5.3) considered only three divisions of education. 


TABLE 5.3 
Government Expenditure on Education 1915-34 
1915 1930 1934 

£000 % £000 % £000 % 

Primary 1,114 81.3 2332 733 1,861 TA 
Post-primary 189 13.8 651 21.0 603 23.7 
University 67 4.9 116 3.7 es 32 
Total 1,370 100.0 3,099 100.0 2,546.5 100.0 


In the four depression years, the State had reduced expenditure on 
primary education by 20 per cent, post-primary by 7.3 per cent and 
university education by 28.5 per cent. The contrast with the United 
Kingdom is striking. Government contributions to universities over a 
decade are shown in Table 5.4. 


TABLE 5.4 
Expenditure on Universities, N.Z. and U.K. 
(£000 NZ) 
1924 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
New Zealand 97 109 108 71 55 57 
United Kingdom 1,238 1,550 1,798 1,828 1,828  1,828° 


Even before the depression had justified the State in taking the steps 
criticized in O’Shea’s memorandum, the Department of Education had 
appointed two officers, A. Bell, assistant director, and T. A. Barrow, 
inspecting accountant, to report on university finances. That their 
report was never published, though extracts from it were included in 
the Atmore Report, can be reasonably attributed to the fact that, 
while it was critical of the way in which resources were being applied, 
it saw that increased resources were needed, and recommended accord- 
ingly. Their conclusion ‘that the Councils of the University Colleges 
are independent bodies who know their incomes and should confine 
their activities to branches of university work that can be undertaken 
with the resources at their disposal” is a valuable reminder that inde- 
pendence exacts a price. Applied with strict logic, however, in the 
preceding fifty years, it would have stifled the development of Otago’s 
successful schools of medicine, dentistry, and home science, as well as 
others such as the forestry schools at Auckland and Canterbury which 
had never become soundly established. Just as a growing economic 
system needs risk capital, a developing university system, under govern- 
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ing bodies with independent status, had been well served for many 
decades by far-seeing lay administrators who stretched their resources 
beyond the limits of prudence, gaining first local support and ulti- 
mately that of the State. The Bell-Barrow investigation showed that, 
for 1927 the University of New Zealand had an income of some 
£35,000—the main source being examination fees (£27,000) with 
interest contributing £4,000 and the statutory government grant 
£3,845. Its administrative costs were £8,000, examination expenses 
£17,500, and it spent £5,375 on scholarships, leaving an excess of 
income over expenditure of £4,150. As an examining body, the 
University was a profit-making business. Its accumulated funds after 
nearly sixty years were, at 31 December 1928, £45,500 in the general 
scholarship fund, £8,800 in a fund for special scholarships, and a 
balance in its general account of £17,500. Between 1910 and 1927 
the University had increased its accumulated funds from £30,000 to 
£71,000, with the need for scholarship endowment firmly in its view. 
Though this had been achieved by its own efforts, Bell and Barrow 
saw no reason why so well-endowed an institution should receive a 
State grant, and recommended its abolition. The Atmore committee, 
as has been noted, saw the accumulated funds as resources for the 
libraries of the two-university system it proposed. 

The incomes of the colleges for the year ending 31/12/28 are given 
in Table 5.5.8 


TABLE 5.5 
Incomes of the Constituent Colleges, 1928 
AUC VUC CUC OU 


: E £ £ 

Government sources 20,425 16,600 14,200 26,200 
(statutory grant in brackets) (12,025) (11,675) (1,600) (3,900) 
Interest and local sources 5,900 4,750 19,600 21,200 
(rent of reserves in brackets) (2,000) ( — ) (14,800) (7,850) 
Fees 14,600 10,850 18,150 25,225 
(tuition fees in brackets) (12,650) (10,150) (12,900) (22,500) 

Total Income 40,925 32,200 51,950 72,625 


Bell and Barrow recommended that one government grant should 
be made for each special school and one grant to each college for its 
general courses, eliminating a source of some confusion; and as noted 
above, proposed the abolition of the University’s statutory grant. The 
Senate was naturally seized with horror and dismay. ‘Some of us’, 
said Chancellor Macmillan Brown, ‘who have for from a generation 
to half a century backed our successive Treasurers in their policy of 
laying aside our annual surplus from our fees and subsidy to accumu- 
late as a fund for scholarships have had the shock of our lives in 
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seeing the Ministry remove our fixed annual subsidy instead of increas- 
ing it; finding £32,000 in our balance sheet as our bank credit, they 
assumed we were rolling in wealth . . .; they have socialised (I will 
not use a more truthful and plain-spoken word) that slowly accumu- 
lated scholarship fund at the very moment that we are beginning to 
need it most. They have failed to see that the moral drawn from this 
action is that thrift is a fault, if not a vice, in public bodies; they must 
spend every year all their revenue lest some government that has need 
to economise should cast its eye upon their accumulation for future 
needs and “convey” it.’° The country had not yet seen the emergence 
of corporate bodies whose policies seem to express the idea that profits 
should be private and losses socialized. It was the Senate’s savings that 
the Chancellor saw as being at risk. 

‘Still worse’, he went on, ‘this mutilation of our finances introduces 
what all advanced educationists deplore as one of the greatest disasters 
to the education of a country, State interference with the liberty of a 
University. . . . I attended a Congress of British Universities at 
Cambridge in 1926 and I heard speaker after speaker insist on the 
success of a university depending on its absolute freedom from State 
control.’ Perhaps his memory failed him somewhat when he con- 
cluded: ‘I must say that this is the first occasion in New Zealand on 
which we feel we have to be on the alert against such a danger; so 
many of our early settlers and founders of our University were 
University men that it never occurred to them that such a danger 
might arise.’ Or it may have been that what occurred at ‘affiliated 
colleges’ was no business of the Senate (see Chapter seven). 

By 1931 the deepening depression forced the Senate to authorize 
its executive committee ‘to make such reductions in expenditure as 
the present emergencies may require . . .*° and in the following year 
the treasurer’s report made dismal reading. Since the year ending 31 
December 1929 (the grant for which was paid) the Government had 
been unable to make the annual grant of £3,845, less ten per cent as 
provided by the Finance Act 1931. It seemed clear to the treasurer 
that the University could not expect to receive the grants due to it 
and in arrear and would have to depend on its own resources. He was, 
moreover, able to say that the wisdom of the Senate in calling in 
its investments on mortgage, and investing instead in government 
inscribed stock and local body debentures, was shown by the fact 
that only one of its borrowers on mortgage was in arrears of interest. 
Examination fees were up by £1,800 and examination expenses 
showed a ‘substantial diminution’, helped by the government-imposed 
salary cut of ten per cent which had enabled the Senate to cut the fees 
of its examiners and supervisors. The great problem, especially in the 
light of an obscure future situation, was what should be done about 
the scholarships, in view of the lost statutory grant, £1,500 of which 
the Senate had been in the habit of applying to pay scholarship 
emoluments. It seemed desirable to adopt as policy the ultimate 
payment of scholarships from income derived from the investments 
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of the ordinary scholarship fund, without recourse to subsidy from 
the general account. For 1931 scholarships had cost £5,332, of which 
investment income had provided £3,064. The Senate decided to award 
all its scholarships for 1932 and thereafter to suspend one post- 
graduate scholarship in arts and one in science, and the travelling 
scholarships in French, law, architecture, engineering, and medicine. 
Two arts and one science postgraduate scholarships only were main- 
tained. A year later, in January 1933, the executive committee reported 
to the Senate that it had been unable to make any decrease in fees 
which would be of material benefit to examination candidates, but it 
had allowed payment by instalments and set up a sub-committee to 
deal with cases of hardship. £3,000 had been remitted to the Senate’s 
London agent against a possible rise in the sterling exchange rate, and 
the treasurer recommended that should a substantial rise occur all 
future payments to scholars and examiners in England should carry 
only ten per cent exchange; the balance to be paid by the recipient. 
There were gains: the rent of the university office was reduced by 
twenty per cent to £400 per annum. During the year the executive 
committee decided to allow children of registered unemployed to take 
the entrance examination without fee; 237 such entries were accepted 
that year. 

The slump deepened. The chairman of a famous London bank 
declared that, in his view, the trade cycle ‘for some mysterious reason 
of its own’, had taken a turn for the better in mid-1933. This piece 
of fatuity was pilloried in some verses parodying a well-known hymn: 


Trade moves in a mysterious way 
Its cycles to perform; 

It turns unbidden like the tide 
And passes like the storm. 


So let us be content to spend 
What money may be found; 

While trade, for reasons of its own 
Goes cycling round and round. 


The storm did pass. In January 1935 the Senate was able to restore 
the cut in fees for entrance examiners, and to instruct the treasurer 
to look out for ‘first class city mortgages’ to invest in—farm mortgages 
were no fit sphere for scholarship funds. The finance committee was 
driven to the expedient of advertising the availability of university 
money for ‘first-class freehold city securities’ at four per cent, but its 
search for security for its scholarship funds was disappointing. Invest- 
ment income still only provided two-thirds of scholarship require- 
ments. But a new day dawned at last; from 1939 the government 
grant was restored at £4,000 and the Senate proceeded at once to pay 
its English examiners the full exchange rate, to restore the ten per cent 
cut to all examiners fees, to award once again its suspended scholar- 
ships at higher rates, and even consider the possibility of travelling 
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scholarships in dentistry and commerce. The slump was over—there 
was only the matter of a major war. 

Nineteen hundred and forty provided a new step forward in Senate 
affairs—its own building. Active in the project was the chairman of 
the finance committee, Colonel G. J. Smith.t A site in central Welling- 
ton fronting Bowen and Mowbray Streets with an area of some 6,000 
square feet was bought for £3,500 and a tender for the building 
accepted at £23,500. Some 7,200 square feet were to be available for 
letting and the Government Accommodation Board was prepared to 
rent it (for the Patent Office) at 26 pence per square foot. The foun- 
dation stone was laid by Chancellor Hanan on 2 May 1941. Expert 
advice being that no type of greenstone is suitable for a foundation 
stone, a bronze plate was attached to the exterior of the building, and 
by a kind of self-denying ordinance, Senate members agreed that the 
Chancellor’s name alone should be inscribed on it. Extensions 
approved during the construction, and increasing costs, raised the 
price of the building to £47,000 and left the Senate to find £26,000 to 
clear its property. This was met by the sale of investments, mainly 
government stock, and by the end of 1944 the treasurer was able to 
report that the building was paid for. The first Senate meeting in its 
new home was held in January 1942. Two years later the auditor- 
general advised that expenditure on having portraits of ex-Chancellors 
painted in oils to be hung on the walls of the Senate Chamber could 
be lawfully incurred. At 1 April 1945, the University possessed 
scholarship and prize funds invested in capital accounts of £145,000, 
and the income estimated from them was £10,250. The Senate was 
able to increase the annual value of its travelling scholarships from 
£200 to £300, of its junior scholarships from £25 to £45 and of its 
senior scholarships from £70 to £90. University finances were in a 
healthy state. The colleges, by contrast, were facing the post-war 
future with no certainty of how it could be met. It is necessary to go 
back in time to see how this situation had come about. 

That the major weaknesses of the recommendation of the 1925 
Royal Commission were in the sphere of finance became apparent 
within a few years of its report. As has been seen, it remained the 
responsibility of the University, now ‘federal’ by statute, to determine 
degree courses and subject prescriptions, conduct examinations, and 
grant degrees; and for the colleges, now ‘constituent’, to appoint and 
finance staff to undertake the teaching, and to find money for equip- 
ment, services, and buildings. But there was still no way by which the 
competing claims of the colleges for government support could be 
assessed and placed in order of urgency. In the general scramble for 
capital grants for buildings, and for recurring grants to meet the needs 
of increasing numbers of students, and to provide new courses of 
study, success was more related to getting the ear of a sympathetic 
and harassed minister than to the real need. Indeed, when all were in 
need, the minister took the foremost, not the neediest. In Hunter’s 
words ‘the Colleges gradually became dissatisfied with the lack of 
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plan, particularly as in some cases Ministers attempted to stall off 
claims by setting those of one College against those of another. 
Gradually, too, the need for a scheme forced itself on the politicians. 
It was relatively an easy matter to promise a grant to a special school; 
one grant satisfied the claim. It was quite a different matter to promise 
a grant to one institution when it was certain that immediately there 
would be three other claims." Writing in 1948 Hunter could then add, 
‘No one now believes that it is a task that can be efficiently done by 
busy men meeting infrequently and giving what time they can spare 
for the consideration of these difficult problems, more especially as 
they lack any means of obtaining a first hand knowledge of the relative 
values of the claims and have no administrative staff to organise the 
work.’ It had taken over twenty years for the need for some kind of 
university grants committee, dismissed from consideration by the 
Royal Commission through lack of local advocacy, and for a principal 
of the University, rejected by the Senate through parochial opposition, 
to force itself on university administrators. 

During those twenty years, a conference of college councils (other- 
wise known as the university conference) had been meeting, irregularly 
and infrequently in its earlier years, but more frequently as university 
finances grew more desperate. Its records show how, under the pressure 
of events, the college councils, concerned only with their own affairs, 
came slowly to face the need for common action. In the early years 
(1929-33) matters of common interest were found which involved no 
clashes—professional schools was a topic left at home; they were 
‘special’. A suggestion was made that professors should retire at sixty- 
five, and remained on the agenda for some years, being finally adopted 
generally in the forties. The closing of two of the teachers’ colleges in 
the depression—one of the minister’s more inept measures—provided 
an opportunity for schemes to be considered for teacher training in 
the University, at least for those who desired to qualify for a degree. 
A one-day conference of laymen could hardly consider the real 
complexities involved in such-a proposal. 

The question of finance for the colleges was raised for the first time 
in August 1934. Again teacher training was an issue, with a proposal 
that the system should be administered by joint college council and 
Education Department action in each district, financed by grants to 
the colleges for general expenses and a capitation fee for each student- 
teacher. It has already been recorded how this question, or at least 
the academic aspects of it, had been the concern of the Academic 
Board and the Senate—that is the University. The financial side was 
the affair of the colleges, and consequently of their conference. Just 
how embryonic the scheme was and how unsuitable the conference was 
to solve problems of this kind, is shown by the lack of any considera- 
tion of such questions as how teaching practice would be organized 
and how the proposed university schools of education would be 
related to the teachers’ colleges. It was not until 1935 that the confer- 
ence decided to meet annually, with two representatives of the Senate, 
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and one each from Lincoln and Massey colleges added to the original 
two members from each constituent college council, and so became a 
university conference. It set up a standing committee, with a Victoria 
College member as chairman, and gave it the task of reviewing periodi- 
cally the financial needs of the colleges and the problem of specializa- 
tion in subjects or groups of subjects. The Registrar of the University, 
I. F. McKenzie,t as secretary, had the task of obtaining the necessary 
information from the colleges. But none of the colleges was equipped 
with the administrative staff needed to assess properly their rapidly 
expanding needs. Nor was the University adequately staffed to process 
the information when it was supplied. Uniform scales of salaries, the 
possibility of appointing academic heads (principals) of the colleges, 
staff-student ratios, the constitution of college councils, and a special 
school in public administration and political science all made their 
appearance at the common official level at this time. With this pre- 
paration the full conference in September 1936 was able to approve 
plans to submit a memorandum to the Minister of Education, the Hon. 
Peter Fraser. These involved an increase in the annual grants each 
year for five years, the increases to reach £5,000 per annum for each 
constituent college in the fifth year, £2,500 for Massey and £2,000 for 
Lincoln—the beginning of the quinquennial grant system borrowed 
from the United Kingdom and developed in later years. Also proposed 
was finance for sabbatical leave, at £800 per annum for each consti- 
tuent college, and £400 for each agricultural college, and the restora- 
tion of the University’s annual grant at £4,000. Capital expenditure 
totalling over £250,000 covering the most essential needs, was added 
to the request. 

Two years passed before the conference met again. In the interval 
the increases in recurring grants had been approved by the Govern- 
ment, but the other recommendations had made no progress. The 
Treasury did not approve grants for sabbatical leave, and in regard 
to capital expenditure the Government wanted a list of priorities— 
fertile ground for disagreement between the colleges. A year later, in 
1939, Hunter had become chairman of the conference. A meeting was 
held without the Otago members, isolated in the deep south by a 
heavy snow storm. A little unwisely, the meeting did not oppose a 
request by the minister that all proposals involving increased expendi- 
ture, including those for special schools, should be routed through the 
conference, though in the absence of the Otago members, no final 
decision was taken. The meeting then gave first priority in building 
to a library for Canterbury—a decision from which Otago strongly 
dissented. Two years again passed before the next ‘annual’ meeting 
was held, and libraries for both Canterbury and Otago were approved. 
(The Canterbury library was opened on a new university site in 1974; 
the Otago library in 1964.) The Minister was not encouraging about 
a new five-year plan. Another two-year gap followed and Hunter then 
resigned from the chair, claiming that Otago had breached the agree- 
ment that approaches to the minister should be made only through 
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the conference. From then onward meetings of either the standing 
committee or the full conference became more frequent, averaging 
three a year over the last five years (1943-8) of the conference’s life. 
Building needs were estimated at £250,000 a year, and in 1944 the 
minister agreed that sketch plans for one building in each university 
college could be submitted, the Department of Education meeting the 
cost. That an element of co-ordinated planning had at last emerged 
from the chaos of the past is witnessed by conference approval for 
lectureships in geography at Auckland and Otago and in music at 
Victoria, of a course in physical education at Otago, and a full-time 
principal at each college (the agricultural colleges already had them). 
Later in the year a proposal to transfer Auckland University College 
from its city site to the suburbs at Tamaki was approved. 

In 1945 an extended conference was held, including representatives 
of the professorial boards. Moreover at the invitation of a new 
Chancellor, Mr Justice (later Sir David) Smith,t who took the chair, 
observers for the lecturers of the colleges were also present.* For the 
first time a general scale of salaries and a system of classification of 
academic staff was adopted—a break with the former independence 
of the college councils. Anomalies which, if not serious, were a cause 
of some irritation, were to be removed, and some consideration was 
given to the ‘relativity’ with other universities in the Commonwealth, 
though the meaning of this much-abused word was no clearer then 
than it has become since. ‘Fair relativity’, then and now, is a thin 
disguise for the general scramble to increase each group’s share of 
the community’s production. The scale (non-medical) agreed upon by 
the conference was as follows: professors £1,400 per annum; associate 
professors £1,200; senior lecturers £750-£950; lecturers £600-£700; 
junior (assistant) lecturers £400-£500; librarians £700-£850; heads of 
library departments £550-£650. Where salary ranges were indicated, 
automatic annual increments were assumed. Of considerable moment 
for the future of university staffing, which was to increase substantially 
in the fifties and still more in the sixties, was the introduction of a 
new grade (almost non-existent previously in New Zealand) between 
professor and senior lecturer. For this the conference agreed on the 
title associate professor, which was largely adopted by the colleges, 
though not quite universally. There was, however, some support for 
the peculiarly British title ‘reader’, indicative of the influence of 
(British) provincialism in some academic circles in New Zealand and 
perhaps also of a desire to protect the title professor against American 
influences. If titles are significant at all—they do have considerable 
utility value—this one seems to have had small relevance to the New 
Zealand scene, and has none at all thirty years later.t It seems to 


* The four observers were three lecturers in chemistry and one in geology. It 
would be unjust to infer that scientists in general, and chemists in particular, 
were more interested in salary questions than their colleagues. 


tf The extended use of the title, reader, in the seventies is best ascribed to the 
triumph of autonomy over rationality. 
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have spread slowly in Britain from the ancient universities as the 
number of senior staff grew for whom chairs (permanent professor- 
ships) were not available. At Oxford, for example, where there is no 
grade of senior lecturer, readerships exist which have been established 
by statute or decree, and which are filled by special electoral boards; 
in addition readerships are awarded ad hominem in recognition of 
personal distinction and it is this latter practice which was adopted 
by the provincial universities in the United Kingdom, and so came to 
influence New Zealand academic planning. In the long run, the legiti- 
mate ambitions of high quality staff can only be met by the multipli- 
cation of full professorships and ultimately the disappearance of the 
verbal distinction between professor and lecturer. 

The post-war years of the university conference produced a grim 
struggle to claim resources from the State, beset as it was from many 
quarters. At the end of 1945 the University was told that there was 
no prospect of any main building in any of the colleges being under- 
taken within five years, though huts (of army origin) might be pro- 
vided for temporary accommodation. In the fullness of time each 
college precinct was graced with these structures in battleship grey 
and their temporary character became submerged as the need for 
accommodation outstripped its supply. At the next conference, in 
February 1946, it was agreed to divide the requests of the colleges 
into finance for immediate needs, and finance for a long-term plan 
which was to be elaborated. The long-term plan aimed at staff-student 
ratios of 1 to 40 in arts and 1 to 30 in science. These were departmental 
ratios. If an arts student on the average took three units each year, the 
faculty ratio would be 1 to 13.3. Funds for research and for refresher 
leave were also proposed. The question of a university grants com- 
mittee was referred to the college councils, and the salary of a full- 
time academic head for each college (principal, rector, or vice- 
chancellor according to taste) was included among immediate needs. 
The result was confusion. The Director of Education, C. E. Beeby, in 
whose departmental estimates university finance was included, strongly 
criticized the work of the conference.*? He noted, in June 1946, among 
other matters, that although in December 1943 the conference had 
forwarded to the Minister of Education a copy of a report on “The 
Economic position of University Teachers’, it had given no indication 
that it had adopted the report and made no request for a new salary 
scale. Salary increases had been made in 1944 to all university and 
college employees on the same basis as increases granted to civil 
servants, and this action had been taken by the Government without 
any request being made by university authorities. Substantial increases 
had been made to the salaries of academic staff in the Medical School, 
and grants to cover cost-of-living bonuses for college staffs in the war 
years had also been made. The director was further able to claim that 
no request had been made during his term of office—that is from 
1940—by any college, for finance for increased staff or equipment, 
which had not been granted, referring, among other matters, to a 
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grant of £10,000 (the full amount asked for) to provide additional 
staff to cope with increased student numbers, grants to three colleges 
for staff and equipment for geography, special grants to Canterbury 
and Auckland for extra engineering staff and to Otago for additional 
medical staff and an equipment grant of £13,000 for the Dental School. 
Moreover he was unable to find any record of the University or any 
of its colleges making application for funds for research. The Govern- 
ment had not, in Dr Beeby’s experience, and contrary to the opinions 
of university staff members and indeed of the public, refused to the 
colleges any financial assistance for which they had asked. It was true 
that applications for new buildings had been held up, but they were 
not rejected, only delayed by shortages of many kinds. The director 
had found it necessary to appoint an officer for higher education 
within his department. Many of the delays in dealing with university 
financing had occurred through the necessity to refer requests back to 
find exactly what they meant or to secure enough detail to enable the 
department to prepare a precise case for presentation to the Govern- 
ment. Far from suggesting, however, that the department should 
analyse every item of a college’s case, the director believed that the 
best method of preventing this was for the colleges to present their 
requests in such a form that detailed inquiries would not be called for. 

All this pointed clearly to the fact that the conference of colleges 
was not, if it ever had been, the best body to co-ordinate the financial 
requests of the colleges, lacking as it did, legal status, authority over 
its members, and an executive officer of its own, and with the special 
schools and agricultural colleges outside its province. It was not 
constituted to adjudicate between the competing claims of its members. 
At this stage Dr Beeby saw the proposal for a university grants com- 
mission as a confession of failure on the University’s part, and looked 
rather to the Senate itself to maintain the independence of the univer- 
sity system by devising an administrative mechanism which would 
both adjudicate between the claims of the colleges and press strongly 
for those to which it gave priority. A possible procedure would be 
through a Senate subcommittee, including co-opted members not 
closely associated with any one college. The Chancellor, too, was 
clear that central control of finance within the university system had 
become necessary. He had led a deputation to the Prime Minister and 
the Minister of Finance in March 1946, to ask for finance for staffing 
the colleges to meet rapidly increasing student numbers as troops 
returned from war service, and five months later felt compelled to 
press very hard for prompt approval of the claims, being prepared if 
necessary to make a public statement about the plight of the colleges. 
These efforts were successful, and the main requests were shortly 
approved. Salary scales were, however, under the control of a stabil- 
ization committee, and emerged from its hands substantially reduced 
at the senior levels: professors £1,200; associate professors £875; 
senior lecturers £750-£825; lecturers £600-£700; assistant (junior) 
lecturers £400-£500. This delay between the first approach by the 
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University and final approval by the State authorities on salary 
questions became a familiar event in the years ahead. As for the 
salary appropriate to a full-time academic head, the colleges and the 
University were in complete agreement that £2,000 was the appro- 
priate figure to attract from somewhere in the British Commonwealth, 
principals for the colleges who would contribute academic leadership 
at a new level. To the Government, however, £1,500 seemed a sufficient 
inducement. It shared the belief of many of its citizens that to live 
and raise a family in New Zealand was privilege enough; that such 
privilege was sufficient in itself to attract candidates for university 
posts in so far as appointments from overseas were necessary at all; 
that expatriate scholars should be happy to come home without any 
practical effort on the country’s part to woo them with adequate 
salaries, working facilities, encouragement of research and scholar- 
ship, and study leave. The University’s desire to compete for high 
quality staff in the international market met little response in Govern- 
ment and bureaucratic circles. Long negotiations were required before 
approval was obtained to offer £2,000 a year for academic heads and 
two years passed before the first of them took up his post. 

The final meeting of the university conference was held in February 
1948; its place was to be taken by a Senate committee to be called 
the University Grants Committee. The achievements of its last years 
in obtaining increased recurring grants to meet the rapid rise in 
student numbers as servicemen returned from the war are shown in 
Table 5.6. 


TABLE 5.6 
Recurring Grants (General Faculties) 
1944 1945 1946 1947 
£ £ £ £ 
AUC pA Bee 30,300 37,000 55,100 
VUC 19,700 27,300 33,050 50,700 
CUC 16,650 25,650 32,900 46,400 
OU 17,950 26,600 35,300 50,500 


(Figures round to £50) 


Expressed as grants per student, the figures favoured the southern 
colleges—Auckland £17, Victoria £18, Canterbury £23, Otago £32. 
Simple averaging fails to paint a true picture. Full-time study was 
commoner in the south, but this, as the Reichel-Tate Commission had 
noted, can be misleading. Much closer study of university income 
and expenditure was becoming urgent, and it would need to be a 
continuing process. The conference asked for substantial increases for 
1948—Auckland to £71,600; Victoria to £67,600; Canterbury to 
£57,200; Otago to £58,550; with £1,500 extra to each for libraries. 
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Hunter, in summarizing the achievements and failures of the con- 
ference in May 1948, rejected the concept of a university grants com- 
mittee on the British model. He wanted a national body to represent 
all the university institutions, including the special schools, with power 
to control new developments without impeding the free functioning 
of the colleges. So indeed had Reichel and Tate. So also, in principle, 
did the college councils, though their ideas on ‘free functioning’ were 
not necessarily identical. Hunter saw such a national institution in 
the context of the continuation of the University Senate. Consequently 
he postulated the non-existence of people not already involved in 
university administration with time and knowledge to constitute a 
UGC: stressed the undesirability of a new body controlling, through 
finance, policies he regarded as the responsibility of the Senate; and 
claimed that a second administrative and executive staff would be 
needed, involving a deduction from the funds available for university 
teaching and research. This last indeed was the crux of the matter. 
Hunter gave his support—very influential support in view of his long 
involvement in Senate affairs—to an alternative plan, which was in 
fact already operating at the time he reviewed the history of the 
university conference. This was for the Senate itself to set up ‘a 
competent committee which would have a close and intimate know- 
ledge of the Colleges and of University affairs’, with the college 
principals, when appointed, and the vice-chancellor of the University, 
when this became a full-time post, as expert advisers. ‘Some additional 
administrative assistance would be necessary’, wrote Hunter, ‘but this 
could easily and economically be provided by strengthening the staff 
of the University Office’.** How this came about as an integral part 
of the final reform movement is the theme of a later chapter. There 
is some irony in the fact that only three years after he advocated this 
move, Hunter was complaining that the Senate Grants Committee had 
failed to do the job entrusted to it and had called in the Education 
Department to do it—a complaint that does less than justice to either. 


6 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS—AND 
OTHERS SOMEWHAT 
LESS PROFESSIONAL 


The Reichel-Tate Commission and many others who expressed their 
opinions from time to time about professional schools—or special 
schools as their possessors preferred to call them—in the New Zealand 
university system, were at one in the view that the manner of their 
begetting and the often frenzied defence of their monopoly were 
among the more regrettable features of that system. Their possession, 
as has been seen, was a source of pride, and in considerable measure, 
a source of grants from the State. They were prized as assets to the 
status of the college councils administering them, but like empires, 
could also be a financial liability, straining resources well beyond their 
numerical contribution to the annual flow of graduates. In the im- 
mediate post-war years, 1945-50, students of the faculties classified as 
‘special schools’ constituted about a quarter of the total student body. 
Being mainly full-time, their contribution to the number of equivalent- 
full-time-students (a concept of increasing significance as the State 
became more involved in university finance) was naturally greater 
than this. 

The history of these schools belongs largely to the colleges which 
nurtured them. The account given here relates to their relationship to 
the University of New Zealand, which had usually been concerned in 
their genesis and so, as has already been seen, was one of the battle- 
fields in the civil wars fought over their location. It was also involved 
with various professional bodies (legal, medical, accountancy, and 
others), some of which had statutory powers relating to registration 
of members of the professions and in consequence influence on the 
education and training of aspirants to them. 

Each year the Senate received reports of the special schools and no 
doubt some members read them. In 1945, twenty years after the 
Reichel-Tate Commission, Auckland University College was ‘recog- 
nized’ for schools of architecture and engineering; Canterbury for fine 
arts and engineering; and the University of Otago for dentistry, home 
science, mining, and medicine. Victoria alone of the constituent 
colleges lacked the distinction of a special school. In addition the two 
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agricultural colleges had, from 1937, constituted a School of Agricul- 
ture of the University of New Zealand. Within a few years a school 
of obstetrics and gynaecology at Auckland, and one of public admin- 
istration at Victoria were added to the list, followed by social science 
(Victoria), physical education (Otago), and the Elam School of Art 
(Auckland). The needs of veterinary science and of forestry were 
lurking in the background. Not all these professional activities created 
problems for the University of New Zealand in its last decades which 
demand chronicling, while others (such as accountancy and theology) 
which had no special schools of the University, do require con- 
sideration. 


Otago’s Medical School, founded in 1875, had been well regarded by 
the Reichel-Tate Commission. It had, from 1927, met the shortage of 
clinical material in Dunedin (the population of which was somewhat 
static compared with the fast-growing northern cities) by distributing 
its final-year students between the four main centres for their clinical 
training. But by the thirties, evidence was emerging that even with 
this device, pressure on the school’s capacity was building up. During 
1934 the University of Otago advised the Senate’s executive committee 
that it could not accommodate all the candidates who were likely to 
desire admission to the Medical School in 1935, and asked for the 
co-operation of the committee in making a selection. The Senate 
sensibly met one aspect of this accommodation crisis by agreeing that 
credits for BSc or BA be given to any candidate who, passing the 
medical intermediate examination in 1934, was shut out from the 
Medical School, and who desired to continue his studies for a degree 
in arts or science. It then set up a committee to consider the system 
of medical education in New Zealand. The committee reported in 
January 1936.' Its primary purpose was to investigate methods by 
which the necessity of limiting entrants to the Otago Medical School 
to sixty annually could be overcome; the limitation, forced on the 
Otago council by a number of factors, had been criticized in Parlia- 
ment and the community. In the discussions with the Otago authori- 
ties, it became clear that the question of the balance between pre- 
clinical (essentially scientific) studies, and clinical studies involving 
instruction round a hospital bed, needed careful consideration. The 
Otago course was strong and comprehensive in anatomy and physio- 
logy. With capital expenditure of about £22,500, and additional 
annual expenditure of £3,000, these pre-clinical subjects could take up 
to a hundred students. The clinical side was another story. The small- 
ness of the Dunedin hospital limited the amount of clinical material 
available, and the clinical teachers were clear that fifty to sixty students 
in each year was the greatest number they could teach efficiently. So 
the committee on medical education recommended to the Senate that 
the Otago faculty of medicine be asked to report on a number of 


points: 
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i. whether the courses in anatomy and physiology could be reduced from 
six terms (two full years) to five, and whether the shorter courses both in 
time and content would cover the field accepted by British universities as 
sufficient for general practice; 

ii. whether less time should be given to bacteriology and public health; 

iii. whether if the sixth-year students (or the great majority of them) 
were to be taught in a clinical school outside Dunedin, some lectures (short 
courses) given in the earlier part of the course could be postponed and 
given in the other centre; 

iv. whether if clinical study be begun earlier (in the term surrendered 
by anatomy and physiology), some students might be allowed to do their 
fifth and sixth years in the other centre; 

v. what staff and equipment would be needed in the other centre. 


The committee saw that unless greater facilities were made available 
than existed in Dunedin, limitation of entry was inevitable, or the 
efficiency of medical education would be injured. There might then 
come the demand for a complete new medical school—‘a luxury the 
Dominion cannot afford’. 

In its reply in June 1936, the faculty of medicine opposed reduction 
in the number of terms devoted to anatomy and physiology, and in 
the time given to bacteriology and public health, with detailed reasons 
for its views. It held further that to give short courses in centres other 
than Dunedin would incur considerable and unnecessary expense, and 
that to begin clinical studies earlier, before a grounding in the pre- 
clinical subjects was obtained, would serve no good purpose. It 
opposed strongly the suggestion of concentrating sixth-year work in 
one centre. In conclusion the faculty urged on the Senate ‘the inadvis- 
ability of altering a curriculum which is working smoothly and pro- 
ducing excellent results’.* The faculty also believed that the abnormal 
size of the classes (second-year classes had risen to 83 in 1933 and 
dropped to 68 in 1935) was of a temporary character and caused by 
economic conditions. With some increase in facilities, it was confident 
that it was ‘capable of dealing with any probable classes for many 
years to come’.* The shadow of social security was no bigger than a 
man’s hand. Advice to the Senate was not limited to members of its 
special school in medicine. The insufficiency of clinical material avail- 
able for teaching purposes at the Dunedin hospital had been com- 
mented on in 1926 by the inspectors appointed by the Medical Council 
of New Zealand, in a report, which saw it as ‘the one flaw in the 
generally admirable training provided for medical students in the 
Medical School at Dunedin’. The medical council had heartily 
endorsed the scheme, which as noted above issued from the Reichel- 
Tate report, by which the sixth year of the curriculum had been set 
free for clinical work, under proper supervision, in the hospitals of 
the four main centres. The Director-General of Health, speaking from 
the latitude of Wellington, saw need for only one medical school in 
New Zealand; for geographical reasons he regarded Wellington as the 
logical centre for medical education; he also saw that even if general 
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agreement could be obtained, ‘it would be impracticable at present 
and for many years to come to move the Medical School in toto from 
Dunedin to Wellington’. He favoured the removal of all sixth-year 
teaching from Dunedin, its organization in the other centres under a 
sub-dean paid by the University, the payment of the teachers if a 
voluntary basis could not be achieved, and changes in the curriculum 
designed to make the sixth-year examination wholly clinical. Other 
reports were made by the Auckland, Wellington, and Canterbury 
divisions of the British Medical Association, the honorary staff of 
the Christchurch hospital, the Otago Hospital Board and the Otago 
University Medical Students’ Association (an admirably concise and 
well-reasoned view). In summary, unanimity was not to be found. 
Auckland and the Otago students would reduce the time allotted to 
anatomy and physiology; Christchurch and the General Medical 
Council disagreed. Christchurch and Wellington would reduce public 
health, the students wished to maintain it at the current level. Auck- 
land saw bacteriology, pathology, and public health as specialisms, 
and would reduce the detail taught in these subjects. The Otago 
faculty regarded medical thought in Auckland as confused on these 
matters. At least there was unanimity that the fifth-year teaching 
should remain in Dunedin, and that the sixth year should be a purely 
clinical one. But to the Auckland view that the entire sixth-year class 
should be concentrated in that city, the rest of the country was entirely 
opposed. And to the Auckland criticism that the weakness of the 
young graduates was lack of clinical experience, the Otago rejoinder 
that such experience can only come with age and is a matter of slow 
growth, seems a valid one. 

From this wealth of professional opinion and faculty experience, 
the Senate’s committee distilled its report. It regarded the opinion of 
the medical faculty in 1934 that the annual intake to the school 
should be limited to sixty as sound, but in view of the later opinion 
that fuller use of the outpatient department as a source of clinical 
material would meet the needs of one hundred, it felt its duty was 
done by noting the point. It recommended that all sixth-year students 
should take their final clinical year at Christchurch or Wellington or 
Auckland; that teaching in these centres be organized under a sub- 
dean; and that the teaching staffs be paid by Otago University. The 
committee thought there was a tendency in the Medical School to 
over-lecture the students, who had little free time to use the educa- 
tional facilities of the library and hospital wards. Realizing that it was 
the weight of the course and the keenness of the teachers which had 
produced the great development of the lecture system, the committee 
nevertheless raised the question of whether the practice is pedagogi- 
cally sound. It suggested, a little tentatively, reduction in the time 
given to anatomy, physiology, and bacteriology for future general 
practitioners, and concluded by supporting the high appreciation of 
the work of the Medical School under difficult conditions expressed 
in the evidence submitted to it, and the universal opposition to the 
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foundation of a second school. The Senate sent the report to the 
Otago council for action—the University’s contribution had been 
made. 

Having dealt within the limits of its competence with the number 
of medical students to be trained over the next decade, the Senate 
turned in 1937 to the suitability of the medical preliminary* and 
medical intermediate examinations for their purpose as qualification 
for entry to the medical course. The Academic Board approved them 
and in 1940 confirmed Latin as compulsory for the preliminary. The 
intermediate examination could be taken at any of the constituent 
colleges, and with internal examining, had become four separate 
examinations on a common group of subjects, which, however, no 
longer had, in any reality, a common detailed syllabus. As the 
problem of selection among qualified applicants for medical education 
arose, the intermediate examination, as the essential selective mechan- 
ism, became a matter of concern. In 1944 the Academic Board 
rejected a suggestion from the British Medical Association that the 
University should appoint one examining body for the medical inter- 
mediate examination. This proposal would have cut across the devolu- 
tion to the separate colleges of control of their first-year examinations. 
The selection problem, however, could not be ignored. The responsible 
authority, the Council of the University of Otago, had been consider- 
ing the matter year by year and was giving prior claim for entry to 
its Medical School to returned servicemen who had completed the 
medical intermediate, followed in order by graduates with appropriate 
degrees, and then students already in the school whose performance 
in the first year proper of the medical course (referred to as ‘second- 
year medical students’) was such as to require them to repeat part or 
all of the work. The remaining ‘non-preference’ places were then filled 
by admitting qualified applicants in an order of merit determined by 
the marks they had gained in the intermediate examinations (not 
necessarily all in one year), the marks being scaled so as to equalize 
as far as possible the results of examinations set in the four constituent 
colleges. This procedure was becoming no longer tolerable, as the 
pressure of competition to enter the Medical School increased. In 
January 1946 the Senate again set up a committee to review the whole 
question of medical education and the problem of selection had 
urgency. A special meeting of the Academic Board, after disentangling 
itself from some procedural difficulties, approved a quota system 
which released the Otago authorities from an intolerable position. 
The quota of non-preference medical entrants from each constituent 
college was based on the fraction of the total number of qualified 
applicants (in the non-preference group) which was attached to each 
college. The task of putting its candidates in order of merit became 
the responsibility of each college. Students thus competed for admis- 


* This examination was at the university entrance level. It was abolished in 
1944 with the introduction of a new entrance examination and Latin for 
medical practitioners disappeared with it. 
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sion to the Medical School only with those who had experienced the 
same teaching and examining. The scheme assumed that the number 
of candidates in each college was large enough for the distribution 
of ability in each to be much the same—probably the least unsatis- 
factory assumption that could be made. The quota system worked 
reasonably for some twenty-five years, by which time two medical 
schools were in existence and appropriate changes could be made. 

The Senate Committee on Medical Education reported in January 
1948. It accepted the view of the medical faculty that the best basis 
for a medical course is a sound training on broad cultural lines, with- 
out specialization in the sixth form. It recommended a general first- 
year course in science subjects (physics I, chemistry I, zoology I) to 
serve the needs of the BSc and medical intermediate alike. It rejected, 
on practical grounds, the view of many witnesses that factors other 
than performance in the intermediate examination should be allowed 
for in the selection of medical entrants, and that these factors could 
be assessed by interview. Acceptance into the second year of the 
medical course had been raised to 120 in 1943. Over the next four 
years the numbers of qualified students who failed to gain admission 
were as follows: 1944, 17; 1945, 37; 1946, 117; 1947, 127. In the same 
years the number of preference places allotted to returned servicemen 
was successively 17, 14, 48, and 51. These preferences would disappear 
after 1948. The other factors leading to the large increase in medical 
aspirants (and these had long-term implications) were special medical 
bursaries (the number declining from 81 in 1944 to 39 in 1947), and 
most importantly, the new medical organization demanded by social 
security. “The position pressed heavily on the oncoming youth of the 
country .. .’,7 remarked the committee’s report. While some members 
thought that all well-qualified students should be given the opportunity 
for medical training, others thought that a limit should be set by the 
country’s maximum need. The majority conclusion (from which 
Hunter, the convener, dissented) was that the factors governing both 
the applications for admission and the country’s need for medical 
practitioners were too indefinite for a decision to be taken about the 
extension of medical education. The committee hence rejected any 
increase of admissions above 120, and any proposal for a new medical 
school. It approved the quota system and invited the colleges to 
consider, in fixing the order of priority for their students, such 
matters as educational background, academic ability, laboratory skill, 
and personal qualities. In the event, the intermediate examination 
continued to reign. 

The committee found the work of the Medical School to be 
soundly based. It recommended that not more than five terms be 
given to anatomy and physiology, that the fifth-year course be confined 
to Dunedin and that the system of dividing the final (sixth) year 
students among the four centres be continued (the two Auckland 
members dissented). Noting that the hospital boards in the four 
centres were not allowed to spend monies on teaching, the committee 
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recommended that such statutory authority be given. The Department 
of Health had given evidence that New Zealand had one registered 
medical practitioner to 850 people, and one active doctor to 1,125. 
Eighty graduates were needed each year to maintain the ratio. While 
large numbers of well-qualified students were excluded, during 1947 
sixty-one medical men with overseas qualifications had been given the 
right to practise in New Zealand. (Many moved on; the net gain from 
this source was probably about thirty a year.) These questions have 
continued to plague the University and the Government to the present 
day. : 
The concept of a medical intermediate examination comprising 
three subjects with courses identical with those of first-year BSc 
subjects was not acceptable to Otago. A revised statute for the degrees 
of bachelor of medicine and bachelor of surgery (MB ChB) in 1952 
continued to define the intermediate as a four-subject examination, 
chemistry and zoology being identical with the BSc courses, but 
physics and organic chemistry being special courses. A short course 
in botany was also required. In the same year the Senate set up yet 
another committee on medical education on the initiative of Auckland 
members—this time with the question of a second medical school as 
its essential term of reference. Under the chairmanship of Mr G. G. 
Gibbes Watson, the committee reported in 1953 and its main con- 
clusions can be briefly stated: (i) that on the evidence of statistics 
alone, the output of graduates from the Otago Medical School, 
increased by the inflow of doctors from abroad, would meet the 
country’s needs for a period, possibly exceeding twenty years; (ii) 
even with the dispersal of sixth-year students, clinical material avail- 
able in Dunedin was inadequate for training to meet the requirements 
of a recent British report (the Goodenough report); (iii) many 
authorities, including the Dean of the Otago School, considered the 
ideal size of a medical school to be much smaller than that determined 
by a yearly intake of 120 (60-80 were popular figures); (iv) a new 
school to teach the clinical years only was not supported; (v) planning 
should be started for a second medical school to be in operation in 
perhaps fifteen to twenty years.* 

Behind these conclusions was, among other evidence, a report on 
“The Future Needs of New Zealand in Medical Practitioners’, by Dr 
D. F. Eastcott, medical statistician of the Health Department. His 
evidence indicated that there was in 1952 about one active practitioner 
to each 1,000 of the population, giving between three and four attend- 
ances per person per year. A corresponding figure from the U.S.A. 
(Pennsylvania) was 0.87 practitioners to 1,000 persons, giving between 
four and five attendances per person per year. The New Zealand ratio 
was regarded as adequate. The number of practitioners registering in 
New Zealand over two decades is shown in Table 6.1, the bracketed 
figures being the numbers of those imported from overseas. 


* The second medical school opened in Auckland in 1968, after the demise of 
the University of New Zealand. 
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TABLE 6.1 
Medical Practitioners Registered in New Zealand 
1931 1936 1941 1946 1951 
26(5) 43(9) 77(7) 86(5) 152(65) 


The total number for the period was 1,688, of whom 1,328 were 
produced by the Otago Medical School. Ignoring the possible contri- 
bution from further importation (while realizing that such immigra- 
tion would not dry up completely) Eastcott estimated the country’s 
need of medical practitioners for fifty years (at the established ratio) 
and compared the figures with those obtained from different annual 
levels of graduates (Table 6.2). 


TABLE 6.2 
Projected Need for Practitioners 


Doctors Numbers available with given annual output of graduates 
Year Needed 100 to 1981 
150 there- 
60 80 100 120 after 


1961 2,860 2,820 3,020 35220 3,420 3,220 
1971 3,530 2,940 3,340 3,740 4,140 3,740 
1981 4,320 3,000 3,600 4,190 4,790 4,190 
1991 4,800 2,630 3,420 4,120 4,980 4,749 
2001 5,300 2,480 3,310 3,960 4,970 4,956 


As the Medical School was by now producing almost 100 graduates 
a year, these figures forecast an excess over the country’s needs over 
the next ten to fifteen years, and suggested that an output of 100 up 
to 1981 and 150 thereafter (last column) would be adequate.* 

In the light of these forecasts, the recommendations of the Gibbes 
Watson Committee were reasonable. Evidence that under ‘free 
medicine’ the community’s capacity to absorb medical services has 
no apparent limit, had yet to emerge. The statistical problem was 
however the easier one to solve. It was much more difficult to decide 
the extent to which the Otago school was embarrassed by the shortage 
of clinical material in Dunedin, and whether its size was an optimum 
for proper training. By the criteria of the Goodenough Report the 
shortage was striking. But the dean of the medical faculty, Sir Charles 
Hercus,{ argued that the methods of teaching used enabled the school 
to make do with a much smaller amount of clinical material than the 
Goodenough Report required or doctors in other centres would con- 
sider adequate. The committee was less impressed by his claim that 


* It is expected that in the year 1981, the medical schools of Otago and 
Auckland will be producing some 300 graduates. 
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the use of out-patients in Dunedin, and of outlying hospitals, could 
overcome the shortage of clinical material, and pointed out that Otago 
had in practice admitted the shortage over many years by accepting 
the dispersal of three-fourths of its sixth-year students. Hercus was 
defending Otago’s monopoly, making a case for improved staffing for 
his school, and defending also a medical course integrated as far as 
possible in a single centre. Where this last had broken down, in the 
sixth year, the dispersal over four centres had given him allies against 
a second school. The two centres which might lose their responsibility 
for sixth-year teaching if a second school was established would also 
lose a valuable stimulus to higher standards in their hospitals. 

The Gibbes Watson Committee, as committees must, reached a 
compromise. Without expressing any firm view as to when a second 
medical school should be set up, it did recommend Auckland as its 
future site, a recommendation which the Senate approved. 

Otago’s objections to a medical intermediate of subjects identical 
with first-year science subjects were overcome in 1957. Partly to 
reduce a student load which was heavier than the normal load of a 
science student in New Zealand, and heavier also than what was 
required in other universities in the British Commonwealth, a new 
chemistry I for both BSc and intermediate examinations was intro- 
duced, incorporating organic chemistry for intermediate. In 1959 the 
course in botany was also removed from the intermediate examination. 


The recommendation of the Reichel-Tate Commission on the recog- 
nition of Auckland’s engineering school came before the Senate 
(Council) early in 1927. Approval was duly given for recognition by 
the University of the courses for the first and second professional 
examinations for the BE degree in civil, mechanical, and electrical 
engineering. The students were still required to complete their courses 
at the Canterbury school. A South Island attempt to have recognition 
delayed until an enquiry had been made by ‘a strong committee of 
experts’ failed.* In 1931 Auckland asked for full recognition of its 
school; Senate declined to act. A decade later, however, as the impor- 
tance of engineering in wartime was becoming fully recognized, it was 
seen that the time was opportune for an overhaul of engineering 
education. In particular a proposal from Auckland for a course in 
aeronautical engineering demanded immediate attention, and the 
Academic Board recommended a conference. Auckland attempted to 
speed the procedure at the Senate meeting of January 1942, by 
requesting the replacement, for 1942 and 1943, of the third profes- 
sional examination for BE(mech.) or BE(civil) by a course in 
aeronautical engineering. A pass was to be granted on the recommen- 
dation of the dean of the Auckland engineering faculty. The Senate 
preferred a conference representative of the governing councils con- 
cerned (Auckland, Canterbury, Otago), the engineering faculties, and 
the New Zealand Institute of Engineers. A mere nine months later 
the committee reported, meeting in some small degree the urgency of 
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war time. Its conclusions were, in at least one respect, revolutionary, 
for it declared ‘that the aim of the University should be to establish 
one central Engineering School to teach all branches of Engineering 
beyond the Intermediate stage and facilities in the way of bursaries 
should be established to even up the disadvantage of locality’.’ In the 
meantime the current status of the three schools of engineering 
(Otago’s mining school possessed that status) should remain unaltered 
‘until the development of the proposed National Research Station has 
reached a stage meriting the establishment in Wellington of facilities 
for the advanced training of engineers’. In less exuberant mood the 
committee approved courses beyond the standard of the BE degree, 
recommended examining internal to each college up to the second 
professional examination, and by the internal-external system for the 
third (final) professional, and approved a Joint Standing Committee 
on Engineering Education on the lines of the Council of Legal 
Education. A minority report was tabled by the Auckland members, 
S. Irwin Crookes and the dean of the engineering faculty, T. D. J. 
Leech.* They were critical of ‘the apparent unwillingness of the 
majority to debate the evidence supporting the claim of the Auckland 
School of Engineering for status equal to that of the Canterbury 
School of Engineering’.1° They were equally critical of the represen- 
tatives of the Institution of Engineers, claiming that a memorandum 
they had submitted, purporting to summarize the views of the institu- 
tion’s council and its educational committee, failed to do so. They 
further regretted the failure of the conference to approve a degree in 
aeronautical engineering even as a war emergency measure. 
Auckland’s case for status equal to that of Canterbury can now be 
seen in retrospect as a strong one. To the Canterbury claim that its 
output of twenty graduates a year was not fully absorbed by the 
profession and that the Auckland contribution was a relatively small 
one, it was pointed out that the percentage of graduates entering the 
engineering profession in New Zealand was very low—20 to 25 per 
cent compared with 60 per cent in Australia and 98 per cent in the 
United States. Auckland students were forced, for financial reasons, 
to take one of three routes to engineering training; associateship 
courses, a science degree with evening classes in engineering, or 
courses leading to the examinations of engineering institutions. To 
the claim that the future of engineering in New Zealand was limited 
by shortage of raw materials, high cost of power and internal trans- 
port, and overseas competition, Auckland produced figures in refuta- 
tion. Canterbury claimed that its facilities would accommodate sixty 
students in each professional year. Auckland replied that sixty-one 
engineering schools in the British Commonwealth averaged 18.6 
graduates per annum, close to Canterbury’s current output, and 
implied that large classes are undesirable and even dangerous. Inevit- 


* An excellent account of the contributions of these two men to the struggles 
of the Auckland Engineering School is contained in Judith Bassett’s The School 
of Engineering University of Auckland 1906-69, University of Auckland, 1969. 
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ably the disparity in grants for ‘special schools’ appeared—between 
1933 and 1940 the South Island colleges received £169,000 in such 
grants, the North Island colleges £27,000. The growth of Auckland 
province in population and industrial output supported the case for 
facilities and status in engineering education. Finally, and with good 
reason, Messrs Crookes and Leech stressed that while ‘the policy of 
one complete Engineering School for the Dominion was a correct one 
about 50 years ago, such is not the case today’. In addition to these 
minority views, the Senate was confronted with correspondence from 
some sixty-two local bodies in the Auckland province conveying reso- 
lutions favourable to the recognition of the final year in engineering 
at Auckland University College. The Senate went into committee. It 
emerged from committee with no recommendations to itself. It 
approved recognition of Auckland for the third professional exam- 
ination for BE(mech.) only, and added aeronautical engineering as 
an optional subject. The proposal for ‘one central Engineering School’ 
was referred to the joint standing committee on engineering education, 
‘when it is set up’. In 1945 the Senate deferred action on the proposed 
committee. Both the joint committee and the one central engineering 
school were still-born. 

The complete emancipation of the Auckland Engineering School 
remained to be achieved. In 1949 Auckland’s right to teach and 
examine for the full course in civil engineering was recognized. In 
1951 the Academic Board agreed that the facilities at Canterbury 
college were adequate for teaching all third professional students of 
electrical engineering, but saw no objection ‘on academic grounds’ to 
such teaching in Auckland. The Senate, increasing in liberality as the 
momentum of reform built up, recognized Auckland as a ‘Special 
School qualified to teach Electrical Engineering in full . . .”.1* By this 
time a new generation of professors in the Canterbury Engineering 
School, stimulated by the possibility of a completely new school on 
a new site, had a fresh view of the country’s need for graduates in 
engineering. The output of twenty graduates a year which had satisfied 
their predecessors was no longer adequate either to the needs of the 
country, or those of engineering professors outraged by the suggestion 
that a target of 600 engineering students in 1975 should be divided, 
in planning new buildings, equally between Canterbury and Auckland. 
Time justified their estimate, if not their outrage; the number of 
engineering students in the two schools in 1975 was 1,662. 


The opinion of the Reichel-Tate Commission on the existence of two 
schools of forestry was reinforced in 1928 by the findings of the 
British Empire Forestry Conference held in Auckland in that year. 
These were as follows: 


i. We have no hesitation in saying that the existing system of having 
two parallel Schools of Forestry in the country is thoroughly unsound. 

ii, All the available teaching resources should be concentrated in one 
first class school. 
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iii. We are therefore unanimously of the opinion that one of the existing 
schools should be abolished and the resources of both concentrated in one 
centre. 


Accepting these sensible views, the Academic Board, in January 
1930, recommended that the Senate take immediate action to recog- 
nize only one school of forestry which should be the Dominion 
school. In the course of the year the two colleges (Auckland and 
Canterbury) which were in possession of these prizes agreed to abide 
by the decision of Minister of Education Atmore on the location of 
the Dominion school. When the Academic Board met again in 
November no decision had been made. The board recommended that 
the colleges withdraw their undertaking. The minister was spurred to 
action, and in the words of subsequent Auckland University College 
calendars ‘the . . . School of Forestry was accordingly transferred to 
Canterbury College as from 1931’. The Canterbury council duly 
applied for a Chair, and the Senate decided that ‘there is room for 
only one Chair of Forestry in New Zealand’ (one fewer than the 
number of schools it had recognized), and expressed its willingness 
to transfer the Chair from Auckland to Canterbury ‘if the two 
Colleges agree as to the conditions of transfer’. With this evidence of 
possessing a collective sense of humour, the Senate empowered its 
executive committee to act in the matter. Alas for Canterbury’s hopes 
of its ‘Dominion School’. Within a year its annual State grant for 
forestry was withdrawn. In 1933 the Senate received a report from 
the Academic Board on the needs of the Canterbury School of 
Forestry. The rest of the story is summarized by Canterbury’s 
centennial historians. ‘By 1933 the School’s income was a mere £195, 
from students’ fees, its expenditure was £998 and its overdraft stood 
at £2,088. The Institute of Foresters congratulated the College on the 
quality of training and research in the School and on the way it was 
maintaining the School in difficult circumstances; but by 1934 it was 
clear the end was near. Masters, the Minister of Education, told a 
deputation that the Government would not renew the grant until there 
were more opportunities for trained men in the forests. . . . The College 
Committee, in a special report to the Council in April 1934, was 
reluctantly compelled to recommend that the School be closed at the 
end of the year. . . .** The two schools of forestry had produced 
twenty-one graduates (Canterbury twelve, Auckland nine). The 
Government’s action in withdrawing its grants amounted to a saving 
of £2,000 a year. Such were the straits to which unimaginative political 
leaders, faced with problems beyond their capacity, were reduced in 
the great depression. The road back was long and arduous. 

In 1946 the Director of Forestry, A. R. Entrican,{ stated in his 
annual report*® that since the university schools of forestry had been 
closed, there had been practically no recruitment of graduate foresters 
to the State service, or indeed even of partially-trained foresters. He 
proposed a scheme of post-graduate training following a degree in 
basic sciences, criticized the inadequate staffing of the former schools 
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of forestry, and hinted that no educational authority could afford the 
staff required for the wide range of courses which education in forestry 
demanded. His solution was ‘to integrate the forest investigative 
activities of the service with its educational and training work’. The 
ideal location had been found—at Rotorua. A board of management 
should be set up ‘solely responsible to the Senate of the University of 
New Zealand’. The board might consist of five members, one each 
nominated by the Senate, the Council of Auckland University College, 
the Institute of Foresters, and the Director of Forestry, with the 
principal of the training centre. The duties of the board would be to 
select candidates for training, appoint teaching staff, supervise the 
curriculum, conduct examinations, and recommend to the Senate the 
degrees, diplomas, and scholarships to be established. The Forest 
Service would finance the entire project, except that students other 
than departmental staff members would pay fees. Entrican presented 
this package deal to the Senate in January 1947. Auckland, at least 
in the person of its professor of botany, wrote in support; Canterbury 
emphatically disapproved. The Academic Board recommended an 
undergraduate course for a degree, following United Kingdom practice, 
the course to be conducted in an existing college, possibly an agricul- 
tural college. A Senate committee under L. J. Wild’s chairmanship 
reported in August. Its summary of Entrican’s proposals was charac- 
teristic of its authors (Wild and I. A. Gordon). ‘We have taken such 
and such steps; we intend to take these further steps. The State is 
thus committed, and the University cannot expect State assistance in 
any other direction. But we want University recognition, and are 
prepared to purchase it by making certain concessions.”* If this was 
a fair statement of the position, the Senate could not accept it without 
protest. However, the committee’s visit to Rotorua was reassuring; no 
capital expenditure had been undertaken except for the technical 
training of departmental cadets. The Rotorua scheme was still ‘open’. 
If it was the best site, the Senate had the alternative of establishing 
a school of forestry there independent of a constituent college in the 
way the school of agriculture was independent, or establishing a 
school at Auckland which could take advantage of Rotorua facilities. 
However, the possibility of re-opening either the Auckland or Canter- 
bury school should also be examined. The Senate, having rejected a 
Canterbury move in favour of its school and a motion by Wild for 
the Rotorua plan, deferred a decision till January 1948. It then agreed 
to re-establish the degree of bachelor of forestry science and to obtain 
expert advice from Australia and within the Dominion. 

The Australian expert was Professor S. M. Wadham of the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne, an agriculturist and ecological botanist with an 
interest in economics and land utilization. His report, dated 2 March 
1948, was comprehensive and decisive. He saw the need as an urgent 
one. Problems were arising which needed highly-trained brains for 
their solution; more would occur, particularly in regard to the reaction 
of some soil types to forests, and new pests and diseases. The study 
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of the genetics of forest trees had scarcely begun. A nice balance must 
be struck between the technical and the academic courses taken by the 
students. An undergraduate course for a first degree involving basic 
sciences was preferable to a ‘post-graduate’ course following a first 
degree in science. Wadham’s proposal was for a course of four 
academic years, with vacation work. The first year, involving physics, 
chemistry, botany, and geography, could be taken at any constituent 
college. The third year should be mainly practical, taught at a school 
located in an area where there are large forests in which a certain 
amount of actual manual work could be carried out by the students, 
and where they could see forest operations on a field scale. On the 
crucial question of location, the superiority of the Rotorua district 
for the school of practical forestry was decisive, and Wadham recom- 
mended that the university school should be located at Auckland. It 
would not, at least initially, be very large; Wadham envisaged a build- 
ing of some 3,000 square feet, with equipment relatively inexpensive 
compared with a chemical laboratory and recurring expenses (includ- 
ing a research grant of £600 per annum) about £6,500 per annum. 
The salaries of officers at Rotorua would depend on whether the State 
Forest Service would be prepared to allow its officers to undertake 
the work and whether it would carry the whole of their salaries on 
its vote. 

The Senate was now faced, in August 1948, with the necessity for 
a decision. After receiving a deputation from the Canterbury Chamber 
of Commerce and the Canterbury Progress League, it defeated a 
motion to establish the school of forestry at Canterbury University 
College by eleven votes to ten (South Island solidarity in defence of 
special schools was shattered by Otago defections), and approved 
Auckland though without committing itself to the school of practical 
forestry at Rotorua. Canterbury, while abhorring ‘the provincial 
jealousy manifested by other centres”’ (an abhorrence shared by the 
other centres), tried again in January 1949. This time it lost by six- 
teen votes to nine, and its own solidarity was shattered. But once 
again University proposal met Government disposal. In 1951 the 
Senate found it necessary to express its grave concern at the decision 
of the Minister of Education, Hon. R. M. Algie,t to defer for a further 
two years the question of the establishment of a Chair of Forestry. 
Five years later it approved the extension, for a further three years, 
of Auckland’s authority to establish the Chair, and in the next year 
disapproved of a new proposal from the director of the Forest Service 
for ‘the recognition of a forestry graduateship (i.e. a degree) after a 
two year forestry Diploma course at Canberra preceded by either (1) 
BSc or (ii) a two-year course in basic science subjects (both in New 
Zealand )’.** 

The University of New Zealand was not fated to see the solution 
of the question of a school of forestry. When it was finally established, 
the eighth decade of the century was opening and the location was 
the University of Canterbury on its new site at Ilam. 
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The establishment of Massey Agricultural College had been accom- 
panied by a measure of upgrading of Lincoln College. The governing 
board of the latter had been satisfied in 1927 with an annual grant 
of £3,700 for research and the college had endeavoured to carry on 
its teaching functions into the years of economic stress on its own 
resources. A further annual grant of £2,000 was made to allow 
increased staff to be appointed, but by 1937 substantial capital 
expenditure was needed and the college finances were in a parlous 
state. A conference between the two agricultural colleges and the 
Director-General of Agriculture led to proposals which were embodied 
in a School of Agriculture Act, which Parliament approved in Decem- 
ber 1937. The discussion in the House of Representatives echoed that 
of a decade earlier. Canterbury members were prominent in the 
debate, seeing in the Bill the possibility of rejuvenating Lincoln by 
bringing it more under the University through the proposed council 
of the school of agriculture. Mr E. J. Howard was of the opinion that 
‘Canterbury Agricultural College needs strengthening not so much 
from the academic side as from the practical farming side. The 
Minister is setting out to train practical farmers, rather than to 
educate young men so that they may obtain degrees.”* This theory 
of the purpose of university education was developed in measured 
terms by Mr T. D. Burnett, Temuka, who considered that ‘New 
Zealand would be better served if there were a bigger proportion of 
students at these Colleges who had as their life’s objective practical 
farmers rather than agricultural instructors .... we are pestered and 
overloaded with young fellows who are inclined to sidestep from the 
plough and the gorse-knife and the spade and go in for the cuff and 
collar degrees of agricultural instruction. . . . Quite a number of 
parents in the past have looked upon Canterbury Agricultural College 
as a dolce far niente for their boys.”*° Mr Burnett then gave his blessing 
to the Bill. The Rt. Hon. G. W. Forbes had become more tolerant 
of Lincoln College than he had been ten years before, and now 
declared, ‘it is to be hoped that the measure will end the friction 
between the two colleges, which has been fairly strong... . the placing 
of the two institutions under one control ought to bring about a better 
co-ordination of effort and enable the country to obtain more value 
from the two colleges.”** The Act indeed, in pursuit of these admirable 
purposes, joined Massey and Lincoln together in a School of Agricul- 
ture with a kind of mini-Senate, New Zealand style. This was a council 
of eight members, four appointed by each college, with a chairman 
who need not be appointed from the eight, a pattern perfectly suited 
to continuing the friction to which Mr Forbes had referred. Its func- 
tion, as laid down in the Act, was to co-ordinate the work of the 
colleges in a progressive policy for agricultural education, to relate 
research to teaching in each college and to collaborate with the 
departments of State in achieving greater efficiency. The council was 
given power over the appointment and removal of academic staff, and 
the Minister of Finance was required to pay it annually, for the main- 
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tenance and administration of itself and its colleges, a sum of £27,000. 
The first chairman was Mr Norton Francis of Christchurch, with a 
member of the administrative staff of Canterbury College, James 
Logie, as secretary. The chairman soon found himself exercising his 
casting vote. In its first report, the council was pleased with the sum 
of £52,300 which had been placed in the Public Works estimates for 
capital expenditure but pointed out that it would be unable to fulfil 
its functions if the practice continued by which its capital expenditure 
was determined by the Department of Agriculture and the work done 
by the Public Works Department. A positive advantage of the new 
regime was that it was more difficult for the Government to refuse 
a request for one college because the other would demand the same 
treatment, as the council presented the needs of both together. But 
the only result of its attempts to consider the development of the 
colleges as one school was to transfer responsibility for finance from 
the Department of Agriculture to that of Education. 

A summary of these years by L. J. Wild seems justified. ‘In due 
course’, he wrote, in 1952, ‘under the new direction that time was 
certain to bring [a new director, Professor E. R. Hudson, was 
appointed in 1937], Lincoln has developed completely into just the 
kind of institution of which the Reichel-Tate Commission thought 
we needed only one. And so, of course, has the North Island institu- 
tion. . .. There has been some jealousy. There has been rivalry which, 
to say the best for it, has stirred both colleges to greater effort and 
success. There has been a struggle for funds so keen as to wreck the 
co-ordinating council created under the School of Agriculture Act 
1937; so keen as to prevent either college from getting all the funds 
it requires. . . . Meanwhile the Department of Agriculture has 
developed the Ruakura Research Station, and the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research the Division of Plant Research. ... 
What we have got in New Zealand are two colleges somewhat timidly 
approaching the American pattern.[*] Teaching is the important func- 
tion; extension work is pursued diffidently since the Department of 
Agriculture has usurped that field; research is carried on with dili- 
gence, but with funds strictly limited by the claims on the Government 
of two other strong departments operating in the field.’ 

After the war the colleges (along with the university colleges) were 
invited to plan development for the next five years. The School of 
Agriculture’s Council, confronted with expensive proposals, set up a 
special committee of its independent chairman and two outsiders to 
examine the plans. Of this committee’s report Wild wrote: ‘Bits of 
its tattered remains were rescued by the School (i.e. the Council), 
but the sentiment in favour of autonomy in University circles had by 
this time permeated even the Special Schools and the idea that anyone 
outside the magic circle could make any useful contribution was not 
to be seriously entertained.’* The time had come for a Senate com- 


* American agricultural colleges had the threefold function of teaching, 
extension, and research. 
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mittee. Its report, signed by the chairman W. H. Cocker,{ was received 
by the Senate in August 1951. It recommended that the School of 
Agriculture Act 1937, be repealed. Massey and the School of Agricul- 
ture favoured abolition, Lincoln favoured retention. Some of the wit- 
nesses heard by the committee believed that the school had failed 
because of its bad structure and saw the introduction of members 
independent of the colleges as the way out. More realistically the 
committee had its doubts of such a simple solution and favoured a 
council of agricultural education representing many interested institu- 
tions and advising the Senate on agricultural questions. The School 
of Agriculture itself wanted even wider representation and considered 
that the proposed council should be ‘responsible to the head of the 
Government’.™ This excellent example of one of Cornford’s principles 
of the conduct of academic business (‘the present measure would 
block the way for a far more sweeping reform’) also illustrates a long- 
standing tendency of special schools to believe that their contribution 
to higher education was of such unique importance as to justify the 
personal attention of the highest authority. Faced with such opposition 
the committee fell back on recommending an annual conference of 
the agricultural colleges under the chairmanship of the Chancellor of 
the University. It also recommended that State grants be paid direct 
to each college and that applications for such grants be made to the 
Senate’s Grants Committee. Wild can be left with the last word. [The 
School] was remembered by some and .. . in the first flush of its youth 
... had adopted . . . the classical motto “Laetentur segetes” [let the 
fields laugh and sing]. A few penitent mourners attended the obsequies. 
The gods may have laughed.’ 

In these years the number of degree students taking the four-year 
course in agriculture was deplorably low. For the years 1951-4, 
Lincoln averaged ten new degree enrolments each year, and Massey 
nine. The Chancellor devoted a large part of his annual address to 
the Senate in August 1954 to the problems of agricultural education. 
He had become concerned to find that the capital equipment of the 
two colleges was not being fully used through lack of adequate 
numbers of degree students, and to learn also that neither the Director 
of Agriculture, R. B. Tennent, nor the Public Service Commissioner 
regarded the four-year course as satisfactory either for the students 
who might take it or the employing bodies of the State and private 
industry. He invited the commissioner to inform the Senate officially 
that a shorter degree course would be welcome to organizations con- 
cerned with farming. A three-year course seemed, in the eyes of 
academic staff, to involve a lowering of standards which they were 
anxious to maintain. In 1955 the Public Service Commission indicated 
its unwillingness to continue sponsoring students for the four-year 
course, and the Chancellor, while expressing satisfaction that some 
increase in agricultural degree students had occurred, expressed the 
opinion in August 1955 that the matter was an urgent one in the 
national interest. This initiative led to proposals from each agricultural 
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college for a three-year course for a new degree of bachelor of 
agriculture, involving also a new principle that the subjects of the 
intermediate examination could be taken at the agricultural colleges. 
This principle had been rejected by the Academic Board when pro- 
posed for the four-year degree in 1954 as tending ‘to establish the 
pattern of future development within the University and lead to the 
establishment of Colleges offering a full range of subjects’.** The 
principle was an important one. The agricultural colleges were, in 
effect, faculties of agricultural sciences. The pattern of a common 
intermediate examination for biologically-oriented professional schools, 
available at the four constituent colleges, had a long history and was 
related to the frugal bursary system which refused boarding allowances 
to students if the subjects they were studying were available in a 
constituent college in their home cities. Moreover, as the courses for 
these intermediate subjects became identical with first-year BSc courses, 
they became available as pre-requisites for advanced courses in pure 
science, a matter of considerable importance as limitation of entry to 
professional schools became a reality. A degree of tension existed 
between policies designed to make it possible for students to delay 
a decision about what advanced courses they would pursue and to 
change courses without undue penalty if they were shut out by 
circumstances outside their control, and the desire of professional 
schools to control completely the introductory courses for their 
degrees. 

The proposals first came before the newly-established curriculum 
committee of the Senate, and were regarded as of such importance 
as to be considered by the Senate itself, especially as they raised the 
question whether the University had power to confer the new degree 
without amendment to its Act. These problems were solved in what, 
by earlier standards, was a very brief time, as the reforms in the 
University’s procedure described in Chapter nine took effect. The 
three-year degree was introduced in 1958, students being able to 
decide in the third year whether to take out the degree or proceed to 
a fourth year of specialized study leading to the degree of bachelor 
of agricultural science. A fivefold increase in the enrolments for the 
degree courses resulted. The case for a three-year degree in agriculture 
was justified and the Senate could be seen as playing the major role 
in establishing agricultural education in its proper place in the 
university system. 


In its report to the Senate for the year 1938, the Academic Board 
stated that after considering proposals from the Otago Medical School 
and the Faculty of Education of Auckland University College for the 
institution of a degree or a diploma in physical education respectively, 
it had set up a special committee to consider the question. The 
committee, having co-opted Mr P. A. Smithellst of the Department of 
Education, recommended as follows: that the University establish a 
course in physical education leading to a degree and providing for 
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specialized training to be given at the University of Otago; that the 
degree be that of bachelor of physical education; that candidates be 
matriculated and follow a three years’ course of study; that the inter- 
mediate (first year) examination consist of chemistry (inorganic and 
organic) as for the medical intermediate, plus either physics for 
medical intermediate or some other BA unit; that the first professional 
examination involve anatomy, physiology, body mechanics, psycho- 
logy, and general biology; and that the second professional examina- 
tion involve further anatomy and physiology. kinesiology, anthropo- 
metry, hygiene and preventive medicine, and the history, principles, 
and methods of physical education. It was further recommended that 
a faculty of physical education be set up to administer the course, 
‘with the powers ordinarily ascribed to Faculties within the Colleges’.* 
The Academic Board, on the motion of the Auckland members of the 
committee, agreed that no useful recommendation could be made (to 
the Senate) until the whole matter had been further investigated. A 
familiar process began its inevitable course. The question surfaced 
again in October 1943 and a year later the standing committee of the 
Academic Board reported that the professorial boards of the colleges 
and the conference of colleges had given it consideration. In the light 
of their conclusions the standing committee recommended: (1) that 
there be a diploma in physical education, not a degree; and (2) that 
it be the diploma of a college and not of the University. The reasons 
for this drastic alteration in the earlier proposals were stated to be 
that the course involved a considerable amount of practical work and 
that it needed to be ‘experimental’ for some years to come—so, ‘a 
College Diploma is a much easier means of making any necessary 
changes’.?? This proposal was accepted by the Senate and the possi- 
bility of university involvement in physical education vanished. What- 
ever may be said for or against a university school in this field, the 
standing committee’s ‘reasons’ are singularly unconvincing. Most 
professional courses involve a considerable amount of practical work 
and no one would deny its importance. That a college diploma would 
be easier to change is indubitable. This history of the restless Univer- 
sity proclaims it. But the trouble lay, not with ‘experimental’ courses, 
but with the University’s machinery for changing what should be 
changed. The School of Physical Education was established in Otago 
in 1947 without the benefit of a capital grant. Smithells became its 
first director and it was not until 1964 that admission to the course 
was normally limited to matriculated students. In 1975 a degree 
course was added to the well-established diploma course, and physical 
education could be said to have come of age in the university system. 


Early flirtation with veterinary training, the need for which in a 
pastoral country seems obvious, has been mentioned in an earlier 
chapter. Following the repeal of the Statute ‘Course in Veterinary 


* The colleges and subsequently the universities in New Zealand were in fact 
quite lacking in their statutes in definition of faculties and their powers. 
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Science’ in 1931, five years elapsed before the Senate, on the initiative 
of L. J. Wild, agreed to invite reports from the two agricultural 
colleges on the need for training veterinary surgeons within the 
country, as an alternative to the State bursaries currently tenable at 
the University of Sydney which were at least partially meeting the 
demand. The agricultural colleges and also the University of Otago 
were invited to estimate the cost of establishing and maintaining a 
school of veterinary science in association with their current range of 
activities. The powder train for a parochial outburst could hardly have 
been more carefully laid. By 1940 the Senate was able to approve a 
report of a committee under Wild’s chairmanship, which estimated 
that the demand for veterinarians, coming mainly from the dairy 
industry and the Department of Agriculture, would be met by an 
annual intake of fifteen to sixteen to a course of study for four years 
—one less than that required at Sydney. A school of the size indicated 
would be small, and would need four senior teachers to deal with 
four main courses (physiology, and veterinary courses in anatomy, 
pathology, and medicine) and two junior teachers. 

The committee hazarded an estimate of £50,000 to £75,000 as the 
cost of laboratories, and £10,000 per annum for recurring expenses, 
of which student fees might provide £1,500. Commenting on the 
alternative of about £4,000 per annum to provide overseas scholarships 
for eight selected men each year, the report pointed to ‘the influence 
of our own veterinary school on the country, the welfare of which 
depends so much on the various products of various kinds of live- 
stock’.?* Universities may propose, but it is governments which dispose 
sums of the size estimated by the Wild committee, especially in time 
of war. Veterinary education remained in limbo for more than a 
decade. 

In 1952 another committee under Wild recommended a somewhat 
larger school, with capital costs now £250,000 and recurring expenses 
£50,000, but three years later no progress had been made. In February 
1960 the Senate received a report from a third Wild committee on the 
question of a site for a veterinary school. It had invited evidence from 
Six university institutions, the departments of agriculture and health, 
several producer boards and bodies representing farming interests, and 
the Veterinary Services Council. Overseas experts had also been 
consulted. The report developed its case from ‘guiding principles’ to 
specific recommendations with considerable care—parochialism, even 
if it was present, was subordinate to ‘principle’. The principles were 
as follows: the school should be a university faculty with an appointed 
dean (not one elected by the faculty); it should not be subservient to 
any other faculty, and the veterinary profession should be represented 
on the governing body of the institution; most, if not all, of its activi- 
ties should be carried out at one site; the institution governing the 
school should be strong in science and ideally should have a school 
of agriculture and animal husbandry, and a school of medicine; the 
school should be in an area of dense stock population, with access 
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to a diagnostic station; it should be equipped for research, and should 
ultimately be provided with its own permanent buildings. With these 
specifications established, the committee travelled widely to inspect 
claimants for crowning as ‘Miss Veterinary Science’. None could be 
expected to meet all requirements. A proposal by Victoria University 
of Wellington for pre-clinical study in the capital city followed by the 
clinical years at Massey Agricultural College found no favour. Neither 
did the claims of Hamilton involving a similar division of responsi- 
bilities with Auckland. Otago’s claim based on the Medical School 
and buildings vacated at Taieri Aerodrome was also dismissed; 
association with an agricultural college took precedence over that with 
medicine. Massey and Lincoln were the finalists, and the determining 
criterion was ‘the possibility of association with other faculties’. 
Lincoln’s ten miles from the proposed new site for Canterbury 
University was seen to constitute a degree of academic isolation 
which the committee regarded as a fundamental objection. Massey’s 
even greater remoteness from Wellington was, on the other hand, 
compensated by its current teaching of some basic sciences (chemistry 
and zoology) to stage I level for the purposes of agricultural training. 
Massey College was thus the favoured site. 

In his final report to the Senate in August 1961, Vice-Chancellor 
Currie was only able to note that the Government had not yet made 
up its mind. He looked back fifty-seven years to the first suggestion 
that a course in veterinary medicine and surgery be established, and 
observed: “The long inconclusive history reads strangely in a country 
deriving such a large proportion of its export income from animal 
products.’*° Strangely, yes—but not uniquely in the story of university 
education in New Zealand. 


Pharmacy education first came before the University in 1952 as repre- 
sentations from Otago University, following a memorandum from the 
body responsible for the recognition of pharmacists—the Pharmacy 
Board of New Zealand. Preliminary investigation by a Senate com- 
mittee led to proposals for the recognition of professional training in 
pharmacy in the University with a three-year diploma—the first year 
to be taken at any constituent college and the subsequent years at a 
pharmacy school at Otago University. By 1955 the Senate had 
received the approval of the Academic Board for the diploma, but 
no lead about the familiar question—location. The council of Victoria 
College had joined that of Otago in pursuit of the quarry. Another 
Senate committee was inevitable; it reported in May 1956. It had 
inspected the existing College of Pharmacy in Wellington; held dis- 
cussions with a variety of expert bodies; and in particular had obtained 
the opinion of Sir Harry Jephcott (chemist, pharmacist, and barrister- 
at-law), who was both managing director of Glaxo Laboratories in 
England, and chairman of the council of the London School of 
Pharmacy. In addition the Director of Education had provided an 
outline of a tentative scheme for the full-time training of pharmacists 
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at a technical institute which it was proposed to establish at Lower 
Hutt. The committee concluded: 


i. That the current system of training pharmacists was inadequate. 

ii. That pharmacy can be a suitable discipline for university study. 

iii. That it would not recommend any diploma course of less than three 
years duration in a university college. 

iv. That a course of two years’ full-time study in a technical institute, 
followed by a year’s apprenticeship, would be adequate to the basic needs 
of the profession and of the community for many years to come. 

v. That, having regard, among other considerations, to the disruption in 
recruitment to pharmacy likely to be caused by changing from the estab- 
lished part-time training (in the College of Pharmacy) to a three-year 
university course, it favoured the scheme (iv) of the Education Department, 
notwithstanding the objections raised by the Pharmacy Board. 

vi. That there was a need for a very small number of pharmacists with a 
more advanced training. 

vii. That this need could be adequately met, without additional accom- 
modation but with some additional staff, by the provision at the University 
of Otago of a suitable degree or diploma in pharmacy. 


The committee hence advised the Senate in accordance with its con- 
clusions ‘to provide training leading to a higher qualification for the 
small number of persons required for positions of leadership or of 
special responsibility in the profession’.*t This advice, which obtained 
the support of the Academic Board, was to separate the education of 
the profession’s presumed future leaders from that of the subordinates. 
Moreover it assumed that a university school could be properly 
financed and staffed on a small annual intake (five was freely men- 
tioned). The seeds of future difficulties for Otago University were 
sown—with that University’s enthusiastic co-operation. 


The establishment of fine arts in the University followed an unusual 
course. It began in 1926 when, on the initiative of Professor James 
Shelley,f a diploma was introduced. The regulations allowed for pre- 
liminary and final examinations in the fields of drawing, painting, 
modelling, and design, requiring a three-year course at a ‘recognised 
School of Fine Arts’. In the following year the Canterbury School of 
Art obtained Senate’s recognition and this was naturally followed by 
applications from the schools of art in the other main centres. In 1928 
the Senate declined to entertain any application for recognition of a 
school unless it was made by and on behalf of a constituent college. 
The situation was somewhat Gilbertian. The Elam School of Art in 
Auckland, and the Wellington and Dunedin schools were managed, 
staffed, maintained, and inspected under the Department of Education 
and its regulations for manual and technical instruction. The instruc- 
tors were classified and paid as technical school teachers. The oldest 
school, in Dunedin, was founded in 1870 by the provincial education 
board, and remained under its control until 1921, when it became a 
department of the Dunedin Technical School. In Wellington the 
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school of art (founded in 1886 as a school of design) was always 
associated with the Technical School, and was in the early years a 
major part of it. Auckland’s school was established by the Elam 
bequest of 1889, and was first housed with the art gallery and library. 
In 1914 it moved to a home built mainly from Elam funds, and later 
took over the original building of Auckland Grammar School. Unlike 
the others, the Elam school was solely a school of art, having no 
connexion, as they did, with the supervision of drawing in the primary 
schools or the training of teachers. Where the Canterbury school 
differed was that its establishment in 1882 was by the Board of 
Governors of Canterbury College, using buildings vacated by one of 
the schools, Christchurch Girls’ High School, which that versatile body 
governed, along with its university college and the public museum and 
library. Its ‘recognition’ thus met, and perhaps determined, the Senate’s 
criterion of response to an application ‘by and on behalf of a 
Constituent College’. A decade later further applications were made 
by the three ‘deprived’ centres. A Senate committee reported that the 
current statute made provision for the recognition of professional 
schools of constituent colleges only, and declined to recommend any 
alteration to it. It was however impressed with the similarity of the 
conditions under which all four schools worked, and agreed that art 
students in centres other than Christchurch laboured under real dis- 
advantages, which were not overcome by the award of fine arts 
bursaries. So it recommended the abolition of the university diploma 
of fine arts, proposing that the Department of Education might 
assume responsibility for it or for some qualification which would 
carry the same privileges.* Senate agreed with the recommendation 
and machinery was put in action to terminate the examinations within 
a reasonable period and to repeal the statute authorizing the Diploma. 
Intervention by the Minister of Education led the Senate to ‘retain 
the Fine Arts course meantime’,*? and from 1944 on it was busy 
approving amendments to the still-threatened statute. That the Senate 
was not altogether clear about the status of fine arts is shown by the 
fact that the annual report of the Canterbury School of Art was 
received as a ‘Report of a Special School’ from about 1941 onward. 
Yet the centennial historians of the University of Canterbury note 
correctly that ‘it became formally a special school within the College 
at the beginning of 1950’,** at the time when the Canterbury council 
had shed its non-university responsibilities. Previously it had been a 
‘recognised school’ existing in its own kind of limbo. During 1949 
conferences were held between the Elam and Canterbury schools, and 
with the Department of Education, leading to proposals for a much 
improved diploma course. So at last, in 1952, the statute ‘Diploma 
in Fine Arts’ was deleted, but only to be replaced by a new one. In 
1951 Elam joined the Canterbury school in submitting for Senate 


* This method of preserving the Doctrine of Equal Opportunity for All 
(alternatively the Doctrine of Equivalent Misery) has not been exploited to 
the extent one might expect. 
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approval its first report as a special school. In the same year a Chair 
of fine arts was approved for Canterbury, to be re-approved in 1960, 
in which year a Chair was also approved at Auckland. Fine arts in 
the University had also come of age. 


The college faculties which have so far been considered were among 
those which were designated ‘Special Schools’ and as such subject to 
annual reports to the Senate separately from the general reports of 
the college councils. Every profession did not have a special school, 
and some special schools did not provide problems for the University 
which illustrate its mode of action and so need detailed discussion. 
Some of the professional courses which lacked a special school do 
so, in particular law, accountancy, theology, surveying, and education. 

The alterations in legal education which followed the Reichel-Tate 
Commission went little further than the transfer of power from the 
judiciary to the Council of Legal Education. Parliament, in Beagle- 
hole’s words, ‘itself ensured that the only essential function in legal 
education carried out by the University should be examination’.** 
Candidates for the profession of law were left to study when and 
where they liked, and there is no evidence that the profession wanted 
any other system. The council at its first meeting two years after its 
establishment duly set up a committee to consider the system of 
teaching and examining, the relation of practical to academic work, 
and the examinations for admission of barristers and solicitors. The 
principal problems, apart from detailed questions of the place of 
non-professional (arts) subjects in the education of law practitioners 
and the order in which subjects could be taken, came down to the 
continued dominance of part-time study and the role of teachers of 
law as examiners. The latter question was raised as early as 1928 by 
Auckland’s professor of law, R. M. Algie, but twenty years later the 
Law Society was still strongly in favour of strictly external examining. 
So as college control over degree prescriptions slowly developed in 
other faculties, law stood apart, with the professional society conduct- 
ing a rearguard action of a kind which the federal university structure 
was admirably (if unconsciously) designed to assist. In 1948 the 
Council of Legal Education itself was unable to support proposals of 
the society because, in its view, they would involve abdication by the 
University of its control of its own degrees. In the fifties however the 
tide towards devolution of the powers of the Senate to the constituent 
institutions was running too strongly even for so entrenched a pro- 
fession. A conference between representatives of the Law Society and 
the University in 1954 was able to agree that ‘while no law student 
should be required to attend the University as a full time student there 
is considerable advantage to a student who undertakes one or two 
years of attendance as a full time student’, and was able to report that 
it had achieved a ‘full exchange of views’ about the conduct of the 
examinations.** Four years later the Senate resolved that the opinion 
that the time had come for all the professional subjects of the LLB 
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degree to be examined internally be referred to the Council of Legal 
Education for its comment. By the time the negotiations with the Law 
Society necessary for the council to have an opinion were completed, 
the end of the University of New Zealand was in sight. During 1960 
agreement was reached for the continued existence of the Council of 
Legal Education, with representation of the judges, the Law Society, 
and the four independent universities. Its powers included the prescrip- 
tion of qualifications for admission of barristers and solicitors of the 
Supreme Court and the advising of the universities on all matters 
related to legal education. Each university was to have full control of 
its law degrees, examining for which was to be by the university 
teachers concerned, with assessors appointed by the Council of Legal 
Education on the nomination of the Law Society. The growth of the 
law faculties in succeeding years was such that the concept of one 
or two special schools of law soon became irrelevant and limitation 
of the number of law graduates did not become an issue for a number 
of years. By 1975 the number of law graduates was 375, including 
twenty-four taking second degrees. 


One of the most rapidly-growing professions in the years following 
World War I was that of accountancy. In the twenty years 1927-47, 
the membership of the New Zealand Society of Accountants increased 
from 1,800 to 4,000. The association of the profession with the 
University dated from 1910 when the degree of bachelor of commerce 
was established as a mixture of liberal studies—arts units with com- 
pulsory economics-—and technical subjects. These latter subjects were 
also those of the professional examinations of the Society of Accoun- 
tants. The University conducted the examinations, and because only 
about one in three of the candidates who qualified as professional 
accountants graduated also with a commerce degree, it was thus 
involved as an examining body with students not necessarily subject 
to university teaching. Moreover, the actual examiners, employed by 
the University, were professional accountants. Both staff and students 
of accountancy in the constituent colleges were almost entirely part- 
time, and almost all BCom graduates aimed at qualifying as profes- 
sional accountants. There was thus a close parallel with law but with 
one important difference. The New Zealand Law Society was empow- 
ered to prescribe, without interference from any outside authority, the 
standard of qualification for entrance to the legal profession. The 
Society of Accountants had no such powers. 

In 1946 commerce students comprised seventeen per cent of univer- 
sity enrolments, almost four times the number of law students. The 
need for revision of the degree course had been urgent for some years 
and the Society of Accountants had ambitions for its own degree of 
bachelor of accountancy. Along with this problem of an improved 
degree course with, possibly, a new name, two other problems 
emerged: how the examining of the technical accountancy subjects 
common to the degree and the society’s associateship were to be 
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conducted, in view of the University policy of internal-external 
examining separately for each constituent college; and the question of 
chairs of accountancy with the implication of the ultimate replacement 
of part-time staff by full-time professors and lecturers. 

In 1946, at a time when the faculties of commerce in the four 
colleges were engaged in revising the BCom degree, a deputation from 
the Society of Accountants asked the Academic Board to consider the 
institution of a specific degree in accountancy. The society argued 
that professional and vocational training being well established in the 
University of New Zealand, only accountancy lacked a degree con- 
nected in name and content with the profession. The case gained the 
support of a conference of deans of the commerce faculties (all 
professors of economics) with some accountancy teachers in the 
colleges, held in 1947. The conference agreed, with one dissenting 
voice, that the past policy of catering for ‘a wide field of students 
taking different groups of subjects for one degree has satisfied very 
few and has proved unsatisfactory to the great majority’.*° As the 
phrase quoted is an excellent description of the ‘general’ degrees in 
arts and science, this conclusion meant that the similar general degree 
(BCom) in, the disciplines needed in the world of commerce and 
industry, was no longer appropriate—assuming it once had been. 
This was underlined bythe statement that ‘the present B.Com. degree 
does not confer any processional qualification’, and ‘advantage should 
be taken of the opportunity to secure . . . closer co-operation [between 
the University and the profession of accountancy] to broaden and 
strengthen the course and so to ensure more effective education and 
training for large numbers of present and potential students’.*’ 
‘Broadening’, however, seemed to demand narrowing, as the confer- 
ence proposed that accountancy subjects only, of the technical subjects 
which might be included in a commerce course, could be effectively 
taught in New Zealand colleges. Finally the conference recommended, 
as the Society of Accountants desired, that the title of the degree be 
changed to bachelor of accountancy, and that the course consist of 
three groups of subjects: (1) the accountancy subjects, to be com- 
pulsory; (2) English or a modern foreign language, economics I and 
II, statistical method, also compulsory; (3) any two other units from 
the BA and BSc courses. The revised degree was accepted, but the 
change of title from BCom failed to get approval. 

In 1950 the society submitted a case for the establishment of chairs 
in accountancy. The role of the accountant as a valued adviser of 
management was stressed, and the claim made that accountancy, 
which had grown as a set of rules based on expediency in practice, 
was now being formulated as a body of consistent theory. Accountants 
must now be trained in the universities where their studies could be 
co-ordinated with sound economic training. The numbers of students, 
even though they were part-time, justified the establishment of univer- 
sity chairs. The Academic Board, while happy with a Chair of fine 
arts at Canterbury and a second Chair of law and one of town plan- 
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ning at Auckland, needed a special committee to steel itself to chairs 
of accountancy. The committee reported (1952) that accountancy 
taken to honours level (i.e. as part of the MCom degree) could be 
a discipline warranting the establishment of chairs, providing that 
teaching and examining be conducted in the colleges, with co-operation 
at accounting [II with the Society of Accountants. 

The problem of examining was finally solved in 1955, with each 
college conducting its examinations internally on a general prescrip- 
tion, with an external assessor in each of the subjects (such as 
accounting, auditing, and commercial law) which the Society of 
Accountants required for its professional qualification. Six years after 
the 1952 report with its cautious recognition that chairs of account- 
ancy were conceivable, a further conference on accountancy education 
reiterated the idea. In the full tide of devolution of powers from 
the University to the constituent universities the Academic Board 
reaffirmed an earlier resolution, ‘that no action be taken until one 
of the Universities makes application to establish a Chair’.** Initiative 
had passed from the Senate, but it lived long enough to give its 
approval to chairs of accountancy at Canterbury (1959), Auckland 
and Victoria (1960), and Otago (1961). 


Although the provision of an educated clergy was one of the reasons 
for the foundation of New Zealand’s first university, and religion and 
education were closely allied in Scotland, the university system, like 
the State education system generally, was determinedly ‘secular’. The 
churches developed their own theological colleges, the students of 
which could pursue university degrees, usually in arts, in much the 
same way as those of the teachers’ colleges. The Reichel-Tate 
Commission however recommended that the University should be 
empowered to grant degrees in divinity, provided the colleges did not 
undertake the teaching of the theological subjects included in the 
degrees. In the course of some twenty years, the Senate found it 
possible to carry out this suggestion, though there are signs of a long 
rearguard action by convinced secularists. Much of the initiative, not 
surprisingly, came from Otago. 

The question of the University council seeking power to grant 
degrees in theology was first debated in 1927, and after a division of 
opinion culminating in a nine-all vote, Chancellor Macmillan Brown 
gave his vote for the affirmative. A committee with T. K. Sidey as 
convener laboured for three years, taking evidence though denied the 
right to expend university funds in doing so. In 1930 the Sidey 
committee reported that New Zealand was the only country of any 
importance in the British Empire that did not provide for degrees in 
theology. It expressed the opinion that the scope of university work 
is incomplete unless provision is made to recognize the study and 
scientific investigation of any department of human knowledge—a 
view which opens the door to endless fascinating academic debate 
about what is and what is not ‘knowledge’. It further held that the 
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subjects for theological degrees have important cultural value, that 
experience shows that they can be examined without sectarian bias, 
and that a strong demand for such degrees existed. The committee’s 
recommendations that the University seek power to confer degrees in 
theology, and that negotiations be carried out with the churches 
interested, were approved by the Senate. It was not, however, until 
1946 that Parliament approved the necessary legislation, and Otago 
University made the teaching arrangements required by the Academic 
Board, which approved the proposed degrees only on the condition 
that ‘a reasonable part of the teaching was done by at least one of 
the University Colleges’.** A four-subject degree (Old Testament, New 
Testament, theology, church history), with each subject taken to two 
stages, was approved. The establishment of theology—the ‘Queen of 
the Sciences’ of the mediaeval universities—in the University left New 
Zealand education very much as it was—free (at the taxpayer’s 
expense), compulsory (to the age of fifteen), and secular (with some 
peculiar restrictions). 


A proposal for a degree in surveying came before the Board of Studies 
in 1926. This profession had long depended on apprenticeship under 
articles for the training of its practitioners. The board recommended 
to the Senate that, if it was acceptable to the Survey Board (a statutory 
board), a diploma rather than a degree might be granted under the 
following conditions: (a) that candidates had passed the matriculation 
examination and the special mathematics paper of the engineering 
preliminary examination; (b) that candidates had passed in mathe- 
matics I for BA (satisfying the examiner in trigonometry), physics I, 
physical geology, and elementary surveying as for BE (civil). These 
were to constitute a first-year course. A second-year course would 
follow with mathematics II (with additional questions in spherical 
trigonometry), elementary forestry, advanced surveying as for BE 
(civil), and astronomy and geodesy. Field work and such professional 
examinations conducted by the Survey Board as might be decided on, 
would complete the course. 

The succeeding timetable of Academic Board and Senate action 
produces no surprises: 

1928.—Regulations for a diploma in surveying adopted. A proposal 
that surveying examinations be set by an examiner with experience of 
surveying in New Zealand or Australia defeated. Faculties of engineer- 
ing asked to consider holding the examinations in New Zealand. 

1930.—Diploma regulations suspended ‘until some satisfactory 
arrangement is reached’.*° 

1933.—Application for the diploma with draft of conditions received 
from the Survey Board. 

1934.—Academic Board and Senate agreed ‘that further discussion 
on the syllabus for the Diploma in Surveying be postponed until such 
time as the Surveyors’ Board is prepared to delegate to the University 
the sole responsibility for testing the qualifications of candidates 
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desiring entry into the profession’.** 

1936.—Faculties of engineering to confer with the Survey Board. 

1939.—Request of the Survey Board to use certain university 
examinations declined. 

Thereafter surveying ceased to concern the Senate and the training 
of surveyors in the university system was part of the ‘unfinished 
business’ left when the University of New Zealand came to its end. 
A diploma of land surveying, replacing the indenture system as the 
basis for entry to the profession, was introduced in the faculty of 
technology of Otago University in 1961. 


The suggestions of the Reichel-Tate Commission on the training of 
teachers within the University involved two proposals which were 
contrary to educational policy in the twenties. They were that profes- 
sional training in the principles and practice of teaching should not 
be taken by students concurrently with study for degrees (except for 
practice teaching in vacations) and that a course of training for 
secondary teachers should be provided at one of the university 
colleges, with the professional training taken as a postgraduate course. 
The national system of teacher training had been established in 1905, 
with ‘Training Colleges’ administered by regional education boards 
but with all matters of policy reserved to the Department of Education. 
The name training college indicated that the institutions were con- 
cerned essentially with the pedagogical training of intending teachers. 
George Hogben’s intention was that the university and training college 
work of students should be closely united, the former providing the 
general education and the latter the professional training. By the 
twenties the division of labour had not proved successful and the 
training colleges had assumed responsibility for both phases of teacher 
education. Only a minority of students were allowed to undertake 
concurrent part-time university study. 

The first initiative following the Reichel-Tate report came from the 
New Zealand Educational Institute, the body representing the primary 
school teachers. It raised the question of a degree in education in 
1928. Two years later the Auckland professorial board came forward 
with the same proposal. The university teachers of education were 
opposed to a bachelor of education degree, being satisfied with the 
established provision of a BA (or BSc) degree and a diploma in 
education, and unwilling to support the Auckland proposals with the 
staff and facilities available. Even a master’s degree in education, for 
specialized work at an advanced level, was regarded as beyond the 
realm of possibility until the University took control of teacher train- 
ing. Such revolutionary action was in fact proposed in the Atmore 
report, which recommended that the training colleges in the four 
centres be handed over to the control of the university college 
authorities, together with their buildings, equipment, and staff; and 
that the resulting university schools of education should produce 
graduates with their degrees in education. Sub-primary and primary 
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teachers were to be the concern of Auckland and Otago, post-primary 
and agricultural teachers that of Victoria and Canterbury. The 
Parliamentary Recess Committee which produced the report had been 
impressed with the evidence given to it of postgraduate courses in 
education pioneered in the United States and Canada and saw merit 
in making provision for teachers ‘to secure the endorsement upon 
their diplomas and degrees in education of higher and special qualifi- 
cations necessary for headmasterships, the inspectorate, and even the 
more important administrative appointments.** It is perhaps not 
entirely fanciful to imagine that in the year of the Atmore report 
(1930), the possibility was just beyond the horizon that school teach- 
ing might emerge as a ‘learned profession’, with high entrance qualifi- 
cations and an adequate period of training, from which the future 
teacher would emerge fully qualified with his university degree or 
diploma and ready to practise his profession. As noted earlier 
economic depression and an unsympathetic Minister of Education 
ensured that the idea remained insubstantial and disappeared leaving 
not a wrack behind. The Department of Education remained both the 
training authority and the professional master of its teachers, a 
monopoly which medicine had never sought and law was in the 
process of surrendering. Moreover, rapid population increase after 
World War II led to a serious decline in the academic qualifications 
of aspirants to teaching. In 1948 over eighty per cent of entrants to 
the training colleges had university entrance or a higher qualification. 
Ten years later the figure was halved. The country had an unprece- 
dented need for skilled and professional manpower, and the attractive 
power of teaching was very low.* The possibility of a wholly graduate 
profession, if it had really existed, disappeared. University interest 
became focused on the training of post-primary teachers. When the 
Government set up a consultative committee on the training of 
teachers in 1949, Otago University put before it a plan for a school 
of education, for post-primary teachers only. It argued that the divorce 
between the study of the content of subjects which are to be taught 
in the schools, and the study of the method and principles of teaching, 
is unhealthy and proposed a small university school of education 
which would act in close collaboration with school authorities in the 
region. It was realized by Otago that the young teacher-graduate 
required a wide range of experience to correct any tendency towards 
the idea that post-primary teaching is concerned only with preparing 
pupils for university studies. The school should be staffed by university 
teachers and practising school teachers, and the courses of professional 
training offered should be open to graduates in arts, science, and 


* In a 1956 analysis of ‘Professional Status by Income’, the following figures 
gave the median salary and the percentage earning over £1,500 p.a. for 
professional groups: medicine ca £2,000 and 74 per cent; law £1,500-£1,700 
and 53 per cent; engineers £1,100-£1,300 and 20.5 per cent; accountants 
£1,000-£1,100 and 20 per cent; scientists £900-£1,100 and 7 per cent; public 
servants £700-£900 and 2.1 per cent; teachers £700-£900 and 1.8 per cent.*% 
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commerce. The proposed curriculum involved preliminary observation 
of teaching in the schools prior to the start of the university year, 
followed by the course proper, one third of which was to be super- 
vised teaching practice, and the remainder mainly planned reading and 
tutorials with a minimum dependence on the traditional lecture. The 
school was to be administered by a comprehensive board of studies 
chaired by the professor of education and made up of lecturers in 
education, the heads of some twelve university departments, and a 
similar number of post-primary teachers of appropriate subjects, with 
a school principal and a post-primary inspector to complete the repre- 
sentation of authority outside the university. It was to provide, inter 
alia, facilities for research, for clinical observation and practice, and 
for refresher courses for teachers. Its finance was to be administered 
by the University council on the ‘special school’ pattern, with the 
University department of education retaining its separate identity 
within the faculty of arts. Apart from concurrent operation of teaching 
practice and theoretical study, this scheme was very much what the 
Reichel-Tate report had recommended. It entered the federal university 
machine at the Academic Board meeting of 1951 and was referred to 
other professorial boards. A year later that board ‘received’ a report 
from a conference of professors of education on the report of the 
consultative committee. The conference recommended some changes 
in the regulations for the diploma in education. The remainder of its 
report was a general expression of unexceptionable opinions: ‘that 
the University should participate more fully than at present in the 
professional training of teachers at the primary and secondary levels’; 
‘that co-operation between the teachers’ training colleges and the 
university colleges be further developed . . .°; and that the professorial 
boards be represented on proposed professional boards of the training 
colleges.** The Otago proposals, which had the merit of being concrete 
and practicable, failed even to gain a mention. No further action on 
teacher training came in the life-time of the University of New Zealand. 


q 
FREEDOM AND ACCOUNTABILITY 


‘Let us not burn the Universities—yet. H.L. Mencken 


‘Academic freedom’, remarked Beaglehole, ‘is a phrase susceptible of 
a variety of interpretations." As used by the Royal Commission of 
1925 it meant essentially the freedom of a university teacher from a 
syllabus imposed on him from outside, for example by a lay Senate, 
which also excluded him from examining. In the days of the early 
reform movement (1908-10), H. W. Segar of Auckland had given 
classic expression to the frustration produced by the lack of this 
freedom: ‘Shut out so largely from control of their own affairs, 
labelled in effect as unfit for the work they ought to do, told they 
cannot be trusted to examine or to govern, the professorial class can- 
not but lose much of their professional self-respect . . ., gradually 
imbibe the mercenary character of much of their surroundings, and 
come to regard their profession not as an object of devotion but as 
a mere means of livelihood.” 

But the phrase has other meanings and recurs in the story of 
university education in New Zealand in events which illustrate most 
or all of them. The governing bodies of universities are always likely 
to contain liberal members ready to propose resolutions, declaring 
their determination to defend the right of a member of the teaching 
staff to express his opinions freely, in his lectures or in public 
pronouncements, even when they disagree with him. Against these 
Voltaireans, it is even more likely that the governing bodies will 
contain more conservative members, whose consciences, equally 
tender, require them to propose amendments limiting such right to 
fields in which the teacher is expert and in which he has taken due 
care to state all sides of controversial issues. Academic freedom, in 
this sense, is a highly emotive expression. It is not defined in law, nor 
do university statutes guarantee it to the teachers. Civilized countries 
have developed it as a special aspect of the intellectual freedom of 
their citizens, accepting it, not as the personal privilege of members 
of the academic community, but as a necessary condition of their 
work, essential both for teaching and learning the truth which scholars 
seek. It is perhaps more effectively protected by unwritten conventions 
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than by statutes or charters, and is as safe in countries lacking written 
constitutions as in those which have them. Nor is academic freedom 
of expression a question of university autonomy. As Lord Ashbyt 
reminded us, an autonomous university can deny it to some of its 
members, as Oxford did in the early eighteenth century; and a univer- 
sity which is State-controlled can safeguard it, as the Prussian univer- 
sities did in the time of Alexander Humboldt.*t 

As the University of New Zealand lacked teaching staff, its involve- 
ment in controversies about freedom of academic expression was at 
second hand. They belong largely to the histories of the colleges. The 
problems which Professor Macgregor had with the Otago synod, 
which Professor Aldis had with the Auckland council, and Professor 
Bickertont had with Canterbury’s board of governors, were local 
storms in restricted teacups. The dismissal of Professor von Zedlitz, 
forced on the Victoria council by a Parliament unable to resist vin- 
dictive chauvinism, has been dealt with by Beaglehole,* and made no 
impact on the University Senate of which von Zedlitz was later a 
distinguished member. 

But on 22 January 1935, Mr F. A. de la Mare moved in the Senate, 
and Mr L. J. Wild seconded, “That this Senate places on record its 
approval of the principles embodied in the memorandum of the 
University Teachers’ Association in regard to freedom of speech.” 
Mr von Haast moved, and Mr Mahon seconded, that the Senate 
proceed to the next business. The Senate divided on the amendment, 
‘ayes’ 13, ‘noes’ 6 (the mover, seconder, and four professors). 

Three years later Mr de la Mare was back with a motion (seconded 
by Professor von Zedlitz) that the Senate ‘affirms the right of Univer- 
sity teachers to the full exercise of their functions and privileges as 
citizens. It maintains that the public expression of opinion within the 
limits of the law on controversial matters is in no way incompatible 
with the position and responsibilities of a university teacher. It thinks 
that the public should be educated to the idea that any such expression 
of opinion is personal and in no way commits the Institution to which 
a teacher belongs.” Mr Acland moved as an amendment, and Mr Levi 
seconded, that the Senate proceed to the next business. Amendment 
negatived. Mr Morrell moved as an amendment, and Dr Stoutt 
seconded, that after the word ‘citizens’ be inserted the words, ‘subject 
to the duty of weighing his utterances which attaches to every teacher’, 
and that all words from ‘it maintains’ to the end be struck out. 
Amendment agreed to and passed as a substantive motion.*® 

The memorandum referred to in the 1935 motion was in fact dated 
12 December 1932, and had been addressed to the Senate and to the 
governing bodies of the colleges. It was signed on behalf of the 
association by H. G. Denham as president and G. Lawn as secretary, 
and appealed to the responsible University bodies for co-operation, 
as occasion might require, in asserting, protecting, and maintaining 
the right of academic freedom. It is a moderate and dignified state- 
ment, with appropriate quotations from Mill, Bury, Abraham Flexner, 
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and Nicholas Murray Butler, and from the Bishop of Christchurch, 
Campbell West-Watson, who was a member of the Canterbury College 
Board of Governors. The last named had, in a Commemoration Day 
address earlier in the year, expressed dismay at the desire to inhibit 
teachers from political expression, concluding with the words: ‘I hope 
we shall not emulate the Athenians who, when Socrates refused to be 
muzzled and to be false to the call of truth, presented him with a cup 
of hemlock. History has decided the case in favour of Socrates.” 

The occasion of the UTA memorandum was the action of the 
Minister of Education, the Hon. R. Masters, who had written to the 
President* of Auckland University College, Sir George Fowlds, in a 
manner which caused ‘feelings of disquietude in the minds of many 
University teachers’.s An Auckland lecturer, Dr R. P. Anschutz, had 
provided a foreword to a book called A New Zealand Woman in 
Russia, by Mrs H. J. Scott. The foreword spoke enthusiastically of 
the achievements of the Russian people, in recovering in ten years 
from the condition their country had been left in by war and revolu- 
tion, and contained the opinion that: “The ten years that the Russians 
have spent in getting out of their mess, we have spent getting into 
ours. The Russians are working. They know what they are doing. 
The rest of us are not working. A great many of us are not allowed 
to and the others don’t know what they are doing and can’t find out 
in spite of all their commissions of enquiry.’® This mixture of fact and 
opinion (the western world had a large proportion of its work force 
unemployed, and its governments were not notably successful in 
coping with the problem) might well have been ignored by a Govern- 
ment which controlled a large parliamentary majority, and was con- 
fident of the soundness of its policies. Mr Masters thought otherwise. 
He was, however, informed by the Auckland registrar that the 
president had told Dr Anschutz that, ‘his association of the A.U.C. 
with his signature to the Foreword was undesirable’,?? and that no 
further action was necessary. 

This was not the first occasion that events in Europe in the fields 
of economics and politics had disturbed the university scene in far-off 
New Zealand. In his report to the Senate in January 1921, Chancellor 
Stout, having dealt, as usual, faithfully and trenchantly with the Board 
of Studies (which, to the Chancellor’s scorn, had among other things 
proposed the introduction of a doctorate of philosophy as a general 
degree), turned to rend ‘one of the [WEA] instructors in Economics 
in Canterbury’. ‘He does not seem to be a University graduate’, fumed 
Stout, ‘and judging by his public utterances he is a Marxian in theory 
and may properly be termed a “revolutionary communist”. We know 
that there are at present in every country in the world propagandists 
who desire to see the present industrial life of the community changed, 
and that by forcible means if necessary. . . . I do not think the 
University should use its funds for the propagation of any special 


* The title given at AUC to the chairman of the council. 
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economic theory and especially should not lend its aid to a propaganda 
of revolution. A teacher of economics should be able to place before 
the students a history of the subject and the different views held by 
writers on economics. A true teacher will not be a propagandist of 
any special theory; he ought to be a man who can fairly and honestly 
place before the students all the different economic theories.” This 
mixture of sense and prejudice was in fact somewhat misplaced. The 
WEA instructor, the Rev. J. K. Archer,i was a Baptist clergyman, later 
Mayor of Christchurch, and member of the Legislative Council. But 
the Russian Revolution was only three years old, and other un- 
successful revolutionary movements in Europe were not entirely under 
control. 

Parallel to the furore produced by the ‘Anschutz affair’, other 
troubles in the political field had arisen to embarrass Auckland 
University College. In April 1932 a meeting of heads of departments 
had thought it necessary to approve a memorandum to the staff, 
suggesting that members should exercise due discretion in deciding 
whether any political statement should be made, in their official 
capacity under the address of the college, or in their capacity as 
private citizens. Shortly afterwards two staff members, J. C. Beaglehole 
(lecturer in history) and N. M. Richmond (Director of the WEA), 
felt compelled to comment on a prosecution under the War Regula- 
tions Continuance Act which resulted in two men being sentenced to 
six months imprisonment for bringing into the country literature alleged 
to be seditious. Believing that university teachers had a responsibility 
to the public as guardians of the truth, they submitted on or about 
4 May, a letter, “To the Editor’, to Sir George Fowlds in the hope 
that he might sign it as a lead to staff members. Eventually a new 
draft of the letter, signed by Beaglehole and Richmond only, was 
published in The New Zealand Worker on 18 May, after being 
rejected by Auckland newspapers. In between these dates came the 
‘Fowlds Memorandum’ of 5 May, in which Sir George gave a personal 
view of academic freedom, which would find much support in lay and 
academic circles then and now. Addressed to all members of the staff, 
the memorandum pointed to the need of the University to exercise its 
old-established right of academic freedom of thought, and to maintain 
its right thereto. Sir George saw no distinction between statements 
made by staff members ‘under the address of the College’, and in their 
capacity as private citizens. When speaking or writing in either 
capacity, an academic should have made a full examination of all 
available information, and should give both of the two sides which 
all controversial questions possess. “The University attitude should be 
a detached and impersonal one.’ Granting the staff’s right to the full 
assistance and protection of the council, Sir George claimed the right 
of the authorities not to be placed in untenable positions by actions 
of the staff. In these statements Sir George could claim the support 
of his council and professorial board. Indeed he might have added, 
‘all right thinking people’. Whether there is indeed a ‘university 
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attitude’, as distinct from the attitudes of individual scholars, is a 
question which would keep the academic senate of a university happily 
debating indefinitely. The view that scientific research and academic 
scholarship are dependent on ‘detached and impersonal’ investigation, 
is refuted by studies of how scientists and scholars actually behave in 
their work. Of much greater importance is the free publication of 
results, and the interpretation given to them, making it possible for 
free criticism to reveal error. In one sentence the president was less 
than wise. ‘I regard recognition’, he said, ‘oy members of the staff, of 
the responsibilities referred to in this memorandum, as a matter of 
vital importance, and as being intimately related to the question of 
fitness for tenure of a university post. Few statements could be 
found more likely to raise liberal hackles. It contains a threat, both 
to holders of and applicants for posts in any institution by which it 
is accepted. Inevitably Richmond and Beaglehole, in presenting Sir 
George with a somewhat different view of ‘academic freedom’ and 
‘untenable positions’, expressed regret if their attitude unfitted them 
for the tenure of a post at the college. All this was shadow boxing 
until it became known in August that the termination of Dr Beagle- 
hole’s appointment as temporary lecturer was being considered. It is 
no more possible now than it was over forty years ago to decide 
whether this retrenchment was in fact carried out on pure grounds 
of economy, since the financial position of the college was causing 
serious concern, or whether Beaglehole suffered for his independence 
of mind. Certainly there were sincere people who believed that the 
financial difficulty would have been overcome if Beaglehole’s stand 
for what he believed in had not made him persona non grata with 
authority. In the following year, graduates who were disturbed by 
these events took action. At a meeting of the court of convocation, 
a resolution was carried in support of academic freedom, and in 
condemnation of outside interference. The proposer of the resolution, 
W. H. Cocker.t successfully contested a seat on the college council, 
and early in 1934 moved to have the approval of the Fowld’s memo- 
randum annulled. This failed, but later in the year, following action 
by a staff meeting and the professorial board, the council adopted a 
statement that: ‘A University teacher has no less privilege of free 
speech within the law, excepting that there is a special responsibility 
on him to weigh his public utterances . . .’.1° It further affirmed that 
the exercise of this freedom should not place in jeopardy a university 
teacher’s tenure of his post, or make him subject to supervision or 
correction by the governing authority. 

These events did not end Auckland’s involvement with freedom of 
speech. When a visiting, exchange lecturer from England made an 
‘anti-war’ speech, the professorial board asked the council to inform 
the public that he was not a regular member of the staff, an action 
unlikely to bring much credit on the college, though one with some 
appeal in the right political circles. In the House of Representatives 
Mr Endean (Parnell) enquired whether the Minister of Education 
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considered that ‘such a person is fit to train the minds of New 
Zealand’s rising manhood’,* and considered that the Government 
should amend the Education Act, so that it could take disciplinary 
action against people guilty of such utterances. Other colleges had 
their troubles in these years, mainly involving students and their 
publications. There will always be a division of opinion between those 
who believe that the strongest bastion against communist or other 
subversion is progressive and reforming government, and that demo- 
cratic people will not fall victim to subversive militants, unless there 
are aspects of their condition crying out for reform; and those who, 
on the other hand, see conspiracy behind every protest, and base 
motives underlying any questioning of the actions or authority of the 
government in office. In New Zealand, the Finance Act 1932, made it 
lawful for the appointing authority, with the concurrence of the 
Governor-General in Council, to terminate the employment of a 
person employed in the State Services, as variously defined, if it was 
satisfied that he was guilty of one of various kinds of subversive 
activity, including bringing the Government itself into disrepute. The 
definition adopted of people employed in the education service 
specifically included university staff members. Though no reference 
was made to this Act in the memorandum of the University Teachers’ 
Association, it was part of the atmosphere of 1932, which produced 
the state of uncertainty and concern which the statement expressed. 
The college authorities replied to the memorandum in due course. 
The Auckland Council (20 March 1933) resolved to reply, ‘stating 
that the Council is in sympathy with every legitimate aspiration for 
academic freedom in thought and speech’,** leaving the meaning of 
‘legitimate’ an open question. The Victoria council replied that, ‘as it 
has always done in the past, [it] strongly upholds the principle of 
academic freedom of discussion as understood in Great Britain’,*® an 
interesting echo of colonial dependence, in a college notable for 
independence of mind. The Canterbury board of governors accepted 
a recommendation from the college committee, ‘that the Board assure 
the Association it has due regard for the importance of maintaining 
the principle of freedom of thought and expression within the Univer- 
sity, bearing in mind its special functions and responsibility to the 
community’.17 The Otago council thought it sufficient to ‘receive’ the 
memorandum. 

During 1948 the question of freedom of publication came to trouble 
the Senate. It began with the action of the council of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, which invited the 
authorities of all universities in the British Commonwealth to agree 
with the principle that no contract should normally be accepted by 
the scientific departments of these universities, if its terms include any 
restriction on freedom of publication. The Academic Board (June 
1948) expressed its interpretation of ‘normally’ in a recommendation 
to the Senate reading: “That except in times of national emergency no 
contracts or grants for research should be accepted unless the con- 
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ditions provide for freedom of publication.”* The Senate considered 
this advice, along with a letter from the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research relating to the establishment of a Science Defence 
Corps, and asked the board to consider the matter again. The final 
result was a Senate resolution which achieved a delicate balance 
between academic sensitivity and the needs of the State: ‘In the 
normal course there should be freedom of publication of all research 
undertaken at the University. . . . When however circumstances 
affect the national safety and jeopardize the very rights upon which 
free enquiry depends, a member of the University can properly 
undertake secret research within the University.”* 

A final example of the Senate’s involvement in questions of univer- 
sity freedom occurred in 1957, when the Chancellor, Sir David Smith, 
made reference in his annual address to events in Southern Africa. 
Pointing out that the fact that the main purpose of a university is the 
search for truth, gives to every university the character of a supra- 
national institution, he expressed the view that every university should 
be interested in the realization of this ideal in every other university, 
and in the maintenance of the conditions required for its realization, 
‘such as, for example (so long as national safety is not involved), the 
right of admission to a university solely on the grounds of character 
and ability regardless of nationality, race, class or creed’. He went on: 
‘Yet in South Africa the Government of the day is about to take steps 
to compel Universities in South Africa to act in breach of a principle 
of academic freedom. The Universities of Capetown and Witwaters- 
rand . . . admit non-white students. Some 500 non-white students 
attend these two universities representing some 5 per cent to 6 per 
cent of the total number of students. Hitherto, though whites and 
non-whites have been separated in residence and in social life, they 
have been admitted to study in each of these Universities on academic 
qualifications alone. The South African Government proposes to alter 
this situation and to compel the non-white students to go to separate 
non-white university colleges.”° The councils of the two universities 
concerned were objecting, and were being supported by the vice- 
chancellors of the British universities and by the convocation of the 
University of Oxford. The Chancellor then raised the question whether 
the University of New Zealand should take some action to support 
Capetown and Witwatersrand. He vacated the chair in order to move, 
with the Vice-Chancellor as seconder, the following resolution: “That 
the University of New Zealand express its deep concern over the 
action which is being taken to exclude non-white students from the 
Universities of Capetown and of Witwatersrand and support the 
protests of these universities to the South African Government; and 
that a letter to this effect be sent to each of these universities.’ Mr 
E. C. Fussellt then moved (with Bishop A. K. Warren as seconder) 
that the words of the motion be deleted and the following substituted: 
‘Being mindful of the undesirability of the University of New Zealand 
expressing viewpoints on the domestic political affairs of any country, 
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the Senate adopts the following resolution on purely academic grounds: 
“This Senate affirms its unshakeable adherence to a freedom indepen- 
dent of race, colour and creed, a freedom which has been clearly 
expressed in the undermentioned terms; freedom to determine on 
academic grounds (i) who shall teach, (11) what may be taught, (iii) 
how it shall be taught, (iv) who may be taught;” and that a copy of 
this resolution be forwarded to the Universities of Capetown and 
Witwatersrand.” This curious attempt to escape from the concrete into 
the abstract (the amendment gave no indication that it was the univer- 
sities rather than the Government of South Africa which should be 
free to determine the matters listed) was defeated, and the Chancellor’s 
resolution approved. The cleavage of opinion revealed here exists in 
New Zealand twenty years later. 

Overall it can be said that the independence of the University from 
political control was maintained consistently by ministers of the Crown 
during the years when State financial support, as will be seen, increased 
greatly. When in 1956, a member of the House asked the Minister of 
Justice whether he had seen Canterbury’s ‘Capping Mag’, which 
claimed to ‘range from booze to sex and vice versa’ and whether he 
proposed to take action, the Minister, Hon. J. R. Marshall, replied in 
wise words. “The contents’, he said, ‘follow the customary pattern of 
student immaturity and effervescence which in some cases is open to 
objection. A capping magazine is, however, only an ephemeral 
excrescence on the student body and is quickly forgotten ... . it is 
better for the University authorities to impose a restraining hand .. . 
than for the processes of the law to be unleashed against it.”* Again 
in 1957 a member complained that, of nine people selected privately 
for a tour of China, three were from university staffs ‘at a time when 
the university season has just begun after a recess of several months 
duration’, and asked whether they were to receive full salary—paid 
by the Government—or be on leave without pay. The Minister of 
Education, Hon. R. M. Algie, replied that the colleges were by Act 
of Parliament the employing bodies, and added: ‘I would not expect 
to be told by a college when leave of absence was given or whether 
it was granted with or without payment of salary.’** 

It would, however, be idle to pretend that, even in a democratic 
state which has a record in protecting academic freedom, in the sense 
so far considered, which like the curate’s egg is good at least in parts, 
there are not subtle problems needing constant awareness and vigil- 
ance, in the relation between the universities and the State. The former 
have by law important degrees of independence, but in modern times 
they depend largely on the State for their resources. University staff 
feel on the defensive about accusations that they pursue, at great 
public expense, the teaching and research which interests them and 
furthers their careers rather than trying to meet ‘the needs of society’. 
The expectation of their students for new and better courses, more 
living accommodation, and more welfare services, clash with the 
squeeze of inflation which is only partially compensated. The univer- 
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sities accept the necessity of increased accountability to the community. 
Even in the United Kingdom, a former chairman of the University 
Grants Committee, Sir Kenneth Berrill, agreed that a case could be 
made for the view that an important diminution in the autonomy of 
the universities had come about.** His committee had become an 
organization for university planning, in addition to its traditional role 
of putting to the government the universities’ case for financial support. 
Planning involves constraints, and so is a limitation of freedom. Berrill, 
however, saw the important aspects of independence were in the choice 
of students, the choice of staff, decisions about the content and 
standard of degrees, and the right to research and publish. How did 
the universities in New Zealand stand, in respect of these questions? 

Freedom to choose their students, in the sense that they could 
decline to accept anyone who had the minimum entrance qualification, 
the constituent colleges had never had, except in some professional 
faculties, as a matter of agreed policy. In choice of staff the governing 
bodies of the constituent universities had always been independent, 
except that from 1926 the Senate of the University of New Zealand 
had been involved, in a somewhat limited way, in the selection of 
professors—but of professors only. Salaries provided a practical 
constraint at all times, and from 1947 when the State became involved 
in approving a national salary scale for university staff, a firm control 
was established, which led ultimately to the kind of organized collec- 
tive bargaining which is characteristic of modern society. This itself 
is a limitation of what autonomy the governing bodies have. 

In the decision of the ‘content and standard of degrees’ (“What 
shall be taught?’), the university system had always been independent, 
even if the Senate had long believed itself to have placed the question 
of the standard in the safe hands of distinguished authorities over- 
seas. As will be described in Chapter nine, the story of the University 
of New Zealand in its last decade was, in considerable measure, the 
story of the granting of virtual independence in the content of degree 
courses to the constituent universities. As for ‘how it shall be taught’, 
the very real constraints were of a practical nature—inadequate staffs 
can do little more than ‘teach’ large classes in formal lectures; within 
that limitation, academic staffs were as free as anyone who chooses 
to spend a winter night on the Thames Embankment. 

So, too, was there freedom to research and publish. It is widely 
agreed, at least in university circles, that ‘pure’ or ‘basic’ research, 
with no obvious or immediate application and motivated only by its 
inherent interest to the investigator, is the principal concern of 
university staffs. It is also widely believed that it is on such research, 
in the long run, that mankind’s greatest technological advances have 
been based, even though the time lag between basic discovery and 
commercial application has often been a long one; more than fifty 
years from Faraday’s work on electromagnetic induction to the heavy 
electrical industry; some forty years from Maxwell’s electromagnetic 
theory of radiation to radio; and a similar period from Einstein’s 
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prediction of the stimulated emission of radiation to the laser. 
Outstanding investigators in all fields will always do what interests 
them most. There is no need to influence them or guide them. They 
should be given facilities and allowed to go their own way. Whether 
the same freedom is justified for all is arguable. It has been claimed 
that the great majority of research scientists would be prepared to 
have their work guided into channels that look promising and that 
attempts to determine what channels promise well for long-range 
applications would not alter the character of research work in univer- 
sities. To this argument, of obvious attractiveness to people who see 
the cost of research facilities rising steeply as the years pass, there are 
two answers to be given. Firstly, while no one can object to research 
councils and other fund-granting bodies selecting some broad long- 
term projects for favoured financial support, it is a very arrogant 
man (or a very arrogant committee) who claims to know just what 
is, or will turn out to be, in the nation’s economic interest; and in 
particular, what will not be in that interest. So a plurality of fund- 
granting bodies is desirable, and fortunately exists in New Zealand, 
and some finance for research, made available both centrally through 
the research committee of the UGC, and locally by the universities 
themselves, remains outside the control of purely economic determin- 
ation. Secondly, the universities are teaching and research institutions. 
They are not research institutes, for their primary business is educa- 
tion. Their products are graduates and research, or as members of 
arts faculties might prefer to term it, scholarship, which involves new 
and deeper understanding of old knowledge, as well as the creation 
of new knowledge. Their primary aims are better graduates and better 
scholarship, and educational decisions are best left to be made by 
those involved in education. Decisions about the kind of problems 
research students in universities can best be trained on are educational 
decisions. The fields in which university research supervisors choose 
to train their apprentice research workers are best left to them. While 
it is true that some graduates go into employment, for example in 
industry, without as much enthusiasm for their role as is desirable— 
indeed some of the best of them seem to leave their hearts behind in 
academic research—the fact is that it is not possible to educate 
students to a high level of understanding, except by imbuing them 
with a love of scholarship, and they need time after graduating to 
adjust themselves to seeking satisfaction in the pursuit of other than 
purely scholarly problems. But this is not to say that research problems 
which arise in the world of industry and commerce and whose solution 
may find application there, are necessarily of less educational value 
than problems of ‘pure’ scholarship. It is rather that academic investi- 
gators have a different set of aims from their industrial counterparts. 
The former hope, with their students, to produce ideas, observations 
and calculations which may lead to a modification of the existing state 
of knowledge. The latter also want to find something new; new ways 
and means of more efficient production, for the satisfaction of human 
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needs, and very often the creation of new needs. So they will not, as 
university researchers will, carry scientific investigation beyond the 
point of visible, or at least very probable, usefulness. Moreover, they 
will often have to take action, before completing the scientific analysis 
of the circumstances determining their decisions. 

On more than one occasion the Academic Board opposed sugges- 
tions that officers of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research should be approved, either independently or jointly with a 
university staff member, as supervisors of PhD research students. 
Relations between the constituent colleges and the DSIR in the life- 
time of the University of New Zealand have been summarized by 
the department’s historian, Dr J. D. Atkinson.** He noted that the 
Scientific and Industrial Research Act 1926 did not specifically lay 
down that grants in aid of research could be made to university staff 
from departmental funds, but that ‘in the early years when the 
Department was small and short-staffed . . ., contracts for applied 
work that DSIR could not handle . . . went to Massey and Lincoln 
Agricultural Colleges’. By 1960 these grants had risen to a total of 
some £30,000 annually, ‘all charged against DSIR vote’. He went on 
to say that the Director-General, Dr W. M. Hamilton,t ‘had been 
concerned for a long time that much scientific research in the univer- 
sities had little if any relevance to important industrial problems. 
There seemed to be a curious belief in New Zealand universities that 
to undertake useful research was to jeopardise academic freedom, and 
as a result many Ph.D. students were trained in subjects practically 
useless to DSIR or other State departments.’ From 1961 onwards, 
after the dissolution of the University of New Zealand, Hamilton, 
having ‘tried for years to interest the metropolitan universities in 
national problems’, extended the contract system, and Atkinson was 
able to conclude that ‘the old bogy of loss of academic freedom had 
been buried, much useful research had been done in a wide range of 
subjects, and many students received postgraduate training of direct 
relevance to national needs.”* The ‘curious belief’ described takes on 
quite a different aspect when viewed through academic, rather than 
applied, spectacles. 

Freedom of teaching; freedom of expression, including possibly 
unpopular views; freedom of publication; and freedom in selecting 
research problems; all these have been questioned and defended in 
university history in New Zealand as elsewhere. In the post-war era, 
the steadily increasing involvement of the State in university finance 
was achieved without direct control being imposed; and this in a 
country where the education of a great majority of young people is 
a responsibility of the State, and subject to strong central control by 
a department of the State. It can hardly be denied that the granting 
of public money, especially of sums running ultimately into many 
millions of dollars, involves a large measure of accountability, which 
if not adequately met by the universities, could lead to demands for 
direct control. But if the task of the universities is accepted as being 
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the production and dissemination of knowledge—research and teach- 
ing—then their products are published additions to knowledge and 
graduates which they have both trained and educated, and their 
accountability to the community is to be judged by the quality of 
their products. 


JOSIAH ALFRED HANAN 
Chancellor 1935-45 


SIR DAVID SMITH 
Chancellor 1945-61 


8 


THE REFORMING CHANCELLOR 
AND THE SENATE’S 
GRANTS COMMITTEE 


On Chancellor Hanan’s retirement in 1945, the Senate proceeded to 
elect its sixth and last Chancellor. Mr Justice (later Sir David) Smith 
had been a member of the Senate from 1941 and was destined to play 
a leading role in the events of its last years. During these years the 
nature of the university system which the country would need in the 
second half of the twentieth century was critically examined, and 
devolution of the powers which by law resided in the Senate led, with 
what now in retrospect seems to bear the imprint of inevitability, to 
the dissolution of the University in its ninety-second year. 

In the critical examination to be described, Chancellor Smith’s 
annual addresses to the Senate played a vital role, by presenting 
problems and possible solutions to the mainly lay body which 
dominated the university scene. Reform was no longer a field occupied 
solely by frustrated academics. They now had allies in high places. 
Chancellor Hanan’s statement that ‘The University of New Zealand 
can claim that... it has a most creditable record of work’! was only 
too true in its modesty. As was said of a British Prime Minister, it 
had plenty to be modest about. The new Chancellor wanted much 
more. In his first address to the Senate in January 1946, he observed 
that the specific contribution of the University is the trained mind, 
and the highest function of the trained mind is the solution of 
problems by Research (his capital). In consequence he proposed to 
‘inquire firstly as to the place which research should take in a modern 
University, secondly whether our University gives to research the 
place which is its due, and thirdly, if not, what should be done about 
it’.2 He had already begun to do something about it. Within a few 
months of assuming the chancellorship he had sent a questionnaire 
to the heads of departments in the four university colleges and to the 
principals of the agricultural colleges, designed to ascertain the extent 
to which research had been carried on in the previous twelve years, 
within the colleges and, outside the departments, within their univer- 
sity districts. Other research organizations had also been approached 
and a substantial amount of information had been provided. Very 
properly the Chancellor’s concept of research was a broad one, 
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including scholarly interpretation or criticism. He was particularly 
concerned with research by the staffs. Much of the work published— 
though it varied widely from subject to subject—came from the 
supervision of theses for masters degrees. Indeed the role of the 
masters thesis (major credit for its initiation going to T. H. Easterfield 
of Victoria College) in keeping the research spirit alive, would be hard 
to overestimate. Such work however, in the Chancellor’s view, did 
not in general rise beyond the level of a training of the student in the 
methods of research. ‘Only research by the staff’, he observed, ‘can 
give a University any standing. Only research by the staff can infuse 
vitality into teaching.’* These things needed saying. To initiate changes, 
more generous staffing, as well as better equipment, was essential. 
The Chancellor’s general conclusion was that more research had 
been going on than would be gathered ‘from the picture painted by 
our historian’. Beaglehole had suggested that the teaching of the 
various subjects had been done ‘without returning continuously to the 
laborious and galleried mine of research’; that it had been the business 
of New Zealand to deny ‘that primary and fundamental thing’, and 
that New Zealand had ‘sought and ensured mediocrity with unusual 
success’.* Beaglehole had published his historical work in 1937. The 
Chancellor agreed that ‘the verdict of our historian upon the mass of 
the University is still largely true. The consequences are these. Firstly 
the teaching in the Colleges must have suffered in quality. . . . Secondly 
the University has failed to achieve as yet any recognised standing 
among the Universities of the western world. . . . Why is our butter 
more favourably known abroad than our brains?’® Among the reasons 
the Chancellor found for the situation were first lack of public under- 
standing and support. “This wealthy country’, he said, ‘has starved its 
University.’ Excessive administrative duties for senior staff members; 
lack of adequate libraries; lack of archives, of technical assistance, of 
research fellowships, and of equipment; lack of contact with other 
scholars within and without the country, lack of encouragement to 
publication through a native university press, and lack of co-operation 
between the colleges and other research organizations—all these 
factors made their contribution to a picture with which no one was 
satisfied. The responsibility, the Chancellor concluded, was thrown 
back on the Senate, the Academic Board, the governing bodies of the 
colleges and on the country. There were signs of light. The Chancellor 
noted that the council of Canterbury University College had in 1944 
set up a joint committee with its professorial board to consider depart- 
mental research needs, including technical assistance, the systematic 
extension of sabbatical leave, the periodic exchange of staff with other 
universities, finance for special research equipment and for the library, 
and an annual vote for publications. This decision, which the Chan- 
cellor commended as pointing the way forward, was the result of the 
influence exerted on Canterbury staff by Dr K. R. Popper,t which was 
expressed with particular vigour in a pamphlet published in July 1945, 
shortly before Popper left New Zealand, and which once again pro- 
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claimed, as Reichel and Tate had done, that ‘teacher and student in 
a University should be engaged jointly in a voyage of discovery in 
search of truth’.* All round the colleges the same stirring was evident. 
Underlying it all was the need to find the most effective method of 
ascertaining and meeting the financial requirements of the University 
and its colleges. A Chancellor who placed the needs of research in the 
forefront of his interests was a stimulus to all aspects of the University 
whose needs he surveyed in the following years. Moreover his annual 
addresses were widely circulated among people who could help in 
developing the university system—members of parliament, heads of 
State departments, Supreme Court judges, editors of metropolitan 
newspapers, and leaders of national and local organizations included 
among them. An informed opinion among leading citizens was a 
necessary foundation for progress. 

Finance was the basic problem; some appropriate method had to 
be found for determining and meeting the financial needs of the 
University and its colleges—a method by which the State and the 
University could ‘discharge their joint responsibility for the establish- 
ment and development of a University which maintains the best 
traditions of intellectual freedom and yet renders adequate service to 
the complex society of which it is a part’.? The Chancellor saw clearly 
that the established procedures fell far short of the needs. As has been 
shown, each college had been free to seek such financial aid as it could 
obtain for any special school and an unofficial conference of colleges 
had decided on the several claims for the rest of the work of the 
colleges, presenting the adjusted result to the Government. While this 
was better than the presentation of separate and conflicting claims, the 
colleges had remained dependent on yearly grants from the Govern- 
ment, and general budgeting for more than one year was not practi- 
cable. Inefficiency, mediocrity, and small-mindedness resulted, and the 
ever-present risk of detailed government control prejudiced the status 
of the University both at home and abroad. So the Chancellor turned 
to the concept of a university grants committee, or as an alternative, 
‘substantial regular appropriations from the State to enable the Univer- 
sity and the Colleges to budget for periods of more than one year’,‘ 
a procedure used by American state universities. 

The grants committee proposal was not new. The Reichel-Tate 
Commission had doubted the possibility of its establishment twenty 
years earlier, accepting a widely-held local opinion that ‘the personnel 
for such a committee of commanding authority entirely free from 
political influence was not to be found in the Dominion .. .’.° But the 
idea had persisted. In January 1944, two Canterbury members of the 
Senate, A. E. Flower and James Hight, moved successfully that the 
executive committee should be asked to consider the question of setting 
up a ‘University Grants Commission’. A year later, however, the 
executive committee reported that, having consulted the university 
conference, it concurred with the view of that body that ‘the time is 
not opportune for the establishment of such a body’.?° In 1945, how- 
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ever, the university conference changed its mind. The initiative came 
from a letter from the Otago registrar, dated 24 August 1945, asking 
that an item be placed on the order paper for the next conference 
relating to a ‘Council of University Grants’ to come under the Prime 
Minister’s Department. The desire in university circles to be free of 
the Department of Education was strong and consistent. The Solicitor- 
General was suggested as chairman, with not more than six other 
members, the number of government servants appointed to be limited 
to two. The university conference considered the letter in October and 
asked Otago to ‘investigate further’. That a feeling of urgency was at 
last building up is shown by the fact that only four months later 
(normally a very short time in the affairs of the University), the 
conference acted to speed dilatory authorities in the other colleges, 
who had failed to supply information or suggestions on the matter. 
A resolution was passed, proposed by Chancellor Smith and sent to 
all councils, favouring a grants committee with a permanent head who 
should be a person of academic distinction and should become a 
salaried member of the Prime Minister’s Department. A representative 
of the treasury, the director of education, and two members appointed 
on the recommendation of the Senate were proposed as other members. 
This culminated in an item, ‘Policy for the University’, on the agenda 
of the Academic Board meeting of October 1946. The item was a 
broad one, concerned with a five-year policy for the University, and 
by the end of its meeting the board was able to achieve a large measure 
of agreement over a wide range of questions of basic importance for 
the Senate’s consideration. These events set in motion the steps which 
led first to the devolution of many of the Senate’s powers and finally 
to the dissolution of the University of New Zealand. These events are 
the subject of later chapters of this chronicle. At this point, the recom- 
mendations relating to finance only and consequently the proposal for 
a grants committee, will be considered. 

In brief the Academic Board proposed that ‘until separate Univer- 
sities are established in New Zealand, the framing of University policy 
and the approach to the Government for the necessary finance should 
be the principal duties of the University Senate’.* To the board then, 
the problem of finance, urgent as it was, took its place as one of a 
number of reforms, with the dissolution of the federal university as 
the ultimate aim. To carry out the financial part of a new general 
policy, the board recommended ‘That the University Senate approach 
Cabinet direct through a Committee (to be called the University 
Grants Committee), the suggested constitution of this Committee 
being a representative of the Prime Minister’s Department, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Director of Education, and four members 
nominated by the University Senate.”* This proposal was by no means 
what a substantial (mainly South Island) minority of the Academic 
Board wanted. It left control of financial policy from the university 
side firmly with the Senate, which was to ‘approach Cabinet direct 
through a Committee .. ... The minority view was for a committee 
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with much more independent powers, as its proposals show. They 
included the following: 


i. That the Senate be asked to request the Prime Minister to set up a 
University Grants Committee (on the lines of the successful British 
University Grants Committee) whose functions should be: 

(a) to advise the Government and make arrangements with it for the 
university grant; 

(b) to assess the claims of the respective colleges for finance and to 
allocate the university grant among the constituent colleges; 

(c) to make submissions on university policy and developments to the 
Senate. 

ii. Suggested constitution of University Grants Committee: 

(a) ...a chairman and six members to be appointed by the Prime Minister 
and attached to his department. 

(b) The chairman should be appointed for a period of five years. He should 
be a person with a wide experience of university problems and administra- 
tion such as could only be acquired by one who had occupied an important 
university position. 

(c) The other six members of the committee should also be appointed for 
five years. Three of them should be appointed after nomination by the 
Senate. 


The minority proposals involved annual visits to each college by the 
UGC, doubted the wisdom of including a representative of the treasury 
(before which any proposals for finance would ultimately come), and 
suggested consultation with the chairman of the British UGC (Sir 
Walter Moberly) and the chairman of the British Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals (Sir Hector Hetherington). 

Both schemes had weaknesses, indicative of divided opinions and 
unclear thinking. That approved by the majority of the board and 
recommended to the Senate was somewhat naive in its assumption 
that very senior officers of the State (the secretary of the treasury and 
the director of education) with wide responsibilities in their respective 
fields, could be expected to regard the University as a special case and 
commit themselves to the proposed committee’s submissions to the 
Cabinet. Both schemes hankered after attachment to the Prime 
Minister’s Department, presumably as a device to separate university 
finance from the education vote in the budget of the State. The 
minority opinion did see the need for a chairman ‘who had occupied 
an important university position’ and it was clear to many that this 
should mean experience of the full range of the work of a university 
—in short an academic rather than a layman. Neither scheme saw 
clearly how much detailed work would be required centrally to 
formulate the case of the colleges for State finance on a greatly 
increased scale. 

The Senate took the board’s report as a matter of urgency and at 
a special meeting held only a month after that of the Academic Board, 
passed the proposal for a grants committee to the college councils and 
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the School of Agriculture (which had expressed opposition to the 
scheme) for future report. By August 1947 it was clear that the idea 
of a grants committee bearing any resemblance to the British original 
was not acceptable to the Government, and the Senate was reduced 
to agreeing that ‘a committee appointed by the Senate, which shall 
visit the Colleges for the purpose of enquiring into and estimating 
their needs, is the most suitable body to approach the Government 
for the finance necessary to maintain and develop University education 
and research in New Zealand . . .’..° While the committee was to 
present its budget directly to the Government and determine the most 
appropriate method of doing so, it was also expected to ‘afford to the 
College Councils, including the School of Agriculture, a reasonable 
opportunity to comment upon its proposed budget, apart from any 
financial provision which is of an emergency nature’.** 

While these steps to involve the Senate in all aspects of university 
finance were being taken, the question of a full-time Vice-Chancellor 
of the University became a live issue. On failing to carry out the 
recommendation of Reichel and Tate for the appointment of a full- 
time principal, the Senate had appointed T. A. Hunter (Sir Thomas 
Hunter from 1939) as the first Vice-Chancellor in control of admin- 
istration. From 1929 to 1946 he had laboured mightily to make a 
federal system work in an environment to which it was little adapted, 
and when on his appointment as full-time Principal of Victoria 
University College his term as Vice-Chancellor had to end, the Senate 
did him no more than justice in recording his ‘conspicuous ability in 
his grasp of business, great lucidity in expounding it and tireless 
energy in guiding it to a successful conclusion’.** The duties of the 
office, as Hunter had accepted it, had been laid down as those of 
general administration and supervision of the university office. With 
the tide now running strongly towards greater liberty for the colleges 
in the academic field, the thinking of the Chancellor in particular 
turned to ‘some central co-ordinating body of which a Vice-Chancellor 
of the University would very probably be the Chairman’ and to the 
necessity of a strong liaison with the full-time principals whose 
appointment in all the colleges was a matter of urgency. In March 
1947 Professor IJ. A. Gordon succeeded Hunter, first as part-time 
Vice-Chancellor appointed year by year, and then in 1949 as full-time 
Vice-Chancellor for two years, suitable arrangements being made with 
Victoria University College for his temporary release. 

The University Grants Committee (hereafter referred to as the 
Senate UGC to differentiate it from the statutory body established in 
1960 to succeed the University of New Zealand) was set up by a 
statute of the Senate in January 1948. It consisted of the Chancellor, 
Vice-Chancellor, and five persons appointed by the Senate. The latter 
were given three-year terms and were eligible for reappointment. The 
committee’s business was ‘to enquire, by visiting the Colleges and 
otherwise, into the financial needs of University education in New 
Zealand and to advise the Government thereon, and as to the appli- 
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cation of any grants that may be made by Parliament towards meeting 
them’.*’ It was provided with a secretary to keep records and accounts 
and conduct correspondence. How its findings were to be converted 
into firmly-based claims on State finance and who was to do the 
detailed work involved remained for experience, or the Department 
of Education, to determine. 

The first five members of the Senate UGC, in addition to Chancellor 
Smith and Vice-Chancellor Gordon, were Drs G. E. Archey{ and 
R. J. T. Bell.t Sir Donald McGavin, and Messrs A. T. Donnelly and 
L. J. Wild. Mr Donnelly was unable to serve and was replaced by 
Mr L. L. Cordery. The life of the committee in this form was short. 
It obtained government approval for a scheme by which grants should 
be planned over five-year periods for ‘Arts Science and General’—the 
university classification of the group of faculties constituting seventy- 
five per cent of the student population and including arts, science, law, 
and commerce. A similar quinquennial plan for the ‘Special Schools’ 
failed to find government favour. Moreover, a change of Government 
in November 1949 presented the UGC with the problem of persuading 
a new administration that the financial position of the country would 
permit a commitment to the system of quinquennial grants, which 
would place the universities in a unique position. In August 1950 the 
UGC reported to the Senate on its initial operations. It had asked for 
grants for running expenses for that year which totalled £677,000, of 
which £348,000 were for the general faculties (Auckland £99,000, 
Victoria £93,000, Canterbury £78,000, Otago £78,000). Of £329,000 
requested for the special schools, the major grants were Medical 
School £71,000, Massey Agricultural College £66,500, Lincoln 
£53,000, Canterbury Engineering School £42,000, Dental School 
£32,500, Auckland Engineering School £19,000, Home Science School 
£13,500. In addition non-recurring grants of some £100,000 were 
asked for, covering repairs and maintenance (£19,000), equipment 
(£45,000), and minor capital works (£32,500). Of these Auckland 
(£37,500), Otago (£30,000), and Lincoln (£21,000) claimed the 
major share. These estimates, requiring very substantial increases in 
State expenditure on the university system, arose from two factors: 
student numbers had increased from 8,100 in 1945 to 11,600 in 1949; 
university buildings were ageing and inadequate, and equipment in 
the sciences and technologies had never been other than exiguous. In 
addition the UGC had asked the Government for a new salary scale 
for academic staff. Its view of an appropriate scale* was as follows, 
with the figures finally approved, after the usual delays, in brackets: 
professors £1,600 (£1,300); associate professors £1,350 (£1,100); 


* In 1948 the standard rate of a professor’s salary in the United Kingdom was 
£1,500 for London, £1,450 for other universities and £1,350 for university 
colleges. Senior lecturers, who might be expected to consider applying for New 
Zealand chairs, were paid from £900 to £1,100. The New Zealand salary for a 
professor (at £1,300) was not attractive. 
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senior lecturers £900-£1,200 (£800-£900); lecturers £700-£850 (£660- 
£760); junior or assistant lecturers £500-£600 (£460-£560). In addition 
two further grades were proposed: instructor £450-£850 and demon- 
strator £450-£550. These failed to gain acceptance. For non-teaching 
staff, the committee proposed that for senior members, salaries should 
be related to those of the academic staff; the registrar of the University 
to be equated to a professor; college registrars and librarians of the 
constituent colleges to associate professor; liaison officers and librar- 
ians of the agricultural colleges to senior lecturers. The scale finally 
approved by the Government gave niggardly advances on the 1946 
scale. A year earlier the UGC, having failed to gain a new scale, had 
accepted a scheme of supplements for a limited number of senior staff, 
professors, associate professors, and senior lecturers. This introduction 
of differentials had not been widely welcomed—Auckland and Victoria 
had declined to operate the plan. The UGC report, signed by the 
Chancellor, observed: “The feeling of equality seems to be widespread 
and deep. It has been sufficient to induce even Professors who might 
be expected to participate in the scheme for supplements to decide 
not to take advantage of that scheme.”** 

At the same meeting at which the Senate received the report of the 
UGC outlined above, proposals for reform of the committee itself 
were received from the Vice-Chancellor and the academic heads of 
the colleges. The Senate accepted their view that ‘the Grants Com- 
mittee be so constituted as to invite the confidence and trust of the 
Government, i.e. of the Cabinet, the Treasury and the Education 
Department, in order that it may increasingly take responsibility for 
the disbursement and good administration of Government grants 
within the University’.*® In pursuit of this admirable objective in 
relation to ‘the Government’, defined in so realistic, if perhaps 
unorthodox a manner, the committee was to be reduced to not more 
than five members (including the Vice-Chancellor) appointed by the 
Senate, with the academic heads of the constituent colleges as members 
‘without formal votes’. It was assumed that the UGC could ‘expect the 
Academic Heads to assess College needs in relation to the develop- 
ment of University education in New Zealand as a whole”°—the bad 
old days of provincialism were (in theory at least) swept away in a 
sentence. The principals of the agricultural colleges were to be mem- 
bers in the second class, ‘when assessments of the claims of their 
Colleges are being considered’.”? While the secretariat of the committee 
was to be provided by the university office, it was suggested that the 
Education Department be asked to allow its officer for higher educa- 
tion* to act as associate secretary of the committee to attend meetings, 
furnish information on college finance from departmental sources, to 
advise on procedure, and act as liaison between the committee and 


* This post, held successively by Messrs A. B. Thompson (1945-58) and R. G. 
Rowleyt (1958-60), was of great importance to the university system. The 
officers acquired a unique knowledge of university finance and contributed a 
great deal to its remarkable growth in the fifties. 
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the department. The success of this move was attested in the Vice- 
Chancellor’s report for 1952, which said: “The Education Department, 
contrary to being the bére noire of the University, has rather, I suspect, 
been the good fairy which supplied very necessary administrative 
machinery and administrative experience for the University during the 
developmental period when the administrative organisation to cope 
with all the problems of growth did not fully exist in the university 
system. It is not only to the sympathetic Director that the University 
owes much, but as an instance of departmental assistance to the 
University, the formula for quinquennial grants prepared by Mr S. 
Barnett of the Department for the Grants Committee seems to me to 
have been a particularly valuable piece of work.’ This favourable 
view of the department’s contribution was by no means universal but 
its validity is much greater than many would admit. 

Under a new Senate statute of 1951, only Wild remained of the first 
five lay members of the UGC. With Vice-Chancellor Gordon as chair- 
man, the committee now had two members of councils of constituent 
colleges—W. H. Cocker (Auckland) and C. V. Smitht (Otago), with 
E. C. Fussell completing the roll and replacing Wild as deputy chair- 
man. The academic heads remained in attendance. 

Some members of the Senate were dissatisfied with the committee’s 
constitution and in 1952 an attempt was made to include the chairmen 
of the councils of all six colleges (or their nominees)—provincialism 
was still a live force. This failing, a further amendment to the relevant 
statute defined the committee from 1954 as consisting of the Vice- 
Chancellor and five persons ‘not officially associated with any of the 
Constituent Colleges or the Agricultural Colleges . . . to be appointed 
by the Senate after consultation with the Minister of Finance and the 
Minister of Education.* This change brought Dr G. E. Archey back 
to the committee and replaced Messrs Cocker and Smith by Mr H. L. 
Longbottomt and Sir Arthur Nevill.t From 1956 the academic heads 
were excluded and the game of musical chairs in the membership of 
the grants committee was ended. Longbottom and Nevill were destined 
to serve the universities well into the next era. Both became members 
of the statutory grants committee set up in 1960 to succeed the 
University of New Zealand as the central organization. Sir Arthur 
Nevill continued, as a member of the University Research Committee, 
to contribute largely to the progress of the universities in their research 
activities. 

In the meantime another important development had occurred. In 
February 1951 the Senate turned to consider the future of the vice- 
chancellorship and a few months later agreed that a permanent full- 
time vice-chancellor should be appointed, to be in addition chairman 
of the grants committee. The appointment was to be for a five-year 
period and thereafter would be terminable on a year’s notice on either 
side. As Professor Gordon’s term of office was to end on 1 February 
1952, suggestions and applications for the post were sought during 
1951. The Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth 
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was asked to appoint an advisory committee and to include in it ‘as 
many as convenient’ of the vice-chancellors in the United Kingdom 
who had visited New Zealand in 1950. By the end of the year the 
Senate was able to announce, with considerable satisfaction, that the 
post of Vice-Chancellor had been accepted by Dr G. A. Currie, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Western Australia. In July 1952 he 
was welcomed by the Senate and at the end of August presented his 
first impressions of the university scene in New Zealand as it appeared 
to a widely-experienced academic administrator. Currie saw immedi- 
ately that the post to which he had come was far from as clear-cut as 
that of the vice-chancellor of a unitary university, who had the 
responsibility for academic and business leadership, student discipline, 
and the management of large staffs and buildings. ‘Here at the centre’, 
he remarked, ‘are no students, no laboratories and lecture halls, no 
academic staff, merely a brass plate and an Act!’* He saw that a good 
deal of work had to be done before the University would have the 
organization and staff to claim responsibilities currently carried out 
for it by the Department of Education, and that the grants committee 
also had a long way to go before it could perform its tasks adequately. 
On the issue which was most prominent in the minds of many univer- 
sity people—the autonomy of the colleges—the new Vice-Chancellor 
expressed himself with cogency. ‘I make no apology’, he wrote, ‘for 
my expressed belief that the greatest possible autonomy should be 
given to the Colleges’, and he went on to quote from a letter he had 
received from a senior professor in a federal university in another 
country. ‘What above all makes the Federal system work is a high 
degree of autonomy for the individual colleges. This has been learned 
here in the hard way. At one time there was more centralisation with 
a common Senate[*] (which has now gone). The individual college 
senates now have much more independence and things go very 
smoothly. . . . I think you can take it as a guiding rule that the less 
autonomy for the individual colleges, the greater the difficulties.’ 
Currie saw that each constituent college had the staff, the government, 
the substantial student body, and the physical plant to be worthy of 
the name ‘university’. He also saw a continuing need for a central body 
to co-ordinate finance, building priorities, the siting of special schools, 
the maintenance of academic standards, and overall university develop- 
ment. 

Immediately on taking up his post, Currie became involved as 
chairman of the grants committee with the State departments of 
particular importance to the university system. In addition to the 
observer from the Education Department, one from the Treasury was 
added in 1955. In agreeing to the principle of a quinquennial grant 
for arts and general in 1948, the Government had laid down a number 
of conditions. These were modified but not greatly altered by later 
agreements, and were as follows: 


* Academic Senate, not the New Zealand species. 
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i. That the colleges agree to make no further requests for increased grants 
beyond those provided in the plan save in the most exceptional circum- 
stances affecting all university institutions. 

ii. That the colleges agree to budget within their incomes and set about 
liquidating any overdrafts they may have incurred. 

iii. That the approval of the Honourable Minister be obtained before any 
portion of the grant is used for payment of salaries in excess of the scales 
approved on or before 1 February 1950. 

iv. That the cost of any new department established as part of the arts 
and general faculties be met out of annual income, without any special 
application for increases. 

v. That the general increases in salary made prior to 1/2/50 are to be 
deemed to be included in the annual grants set out in the plan, but that if 
a scheme of supplementation of basic salaries is agreed upon, the money 
will be provided separately. 

vi. That the colleges recognize that the grants have been provided so as 
to allow them to reach a total staff establishment of up to the equivalent of 
129 in Auckland; 110 in Victoria; 103 in Canterbury; and 77 in Otago, 
including professors, senior lecturers, lecturers, and junior lecturers in the 
ratio 3: 4: 5: 6 and that they will seek to provide, by the end of the five 
year period [1954] reasonable balance of staff among the four categories. 

vii. That the colleges agree to make no increase in their fees during the 
term covered by the plan. [In fact, course fees remained unaltered from 
1928 to 1962.] 

viii. That out of the grant each college shall set aside each year the sum 
of at least £5,000 to be paid into a special fund which is to be drawn on as 
necessary to keep the college buildings in good repair. 

ix. That the grant be deemed to provide for all minor capital items (say 
all amounts up to £500) and that no separate application be made for 
special grants for such items. 

x. That the working of the plan be reviewed not later than 1953.6 


In accepting these conditions in order to have a quinquennial instead 
of an annual grant, the councils of the colleges, which under their Acts 
controlled the affairs and management of their institutions, surrendered 
in some measure their liberty of action. A common scale of salaries 
for example became mandatory. Overall, the benefits of a quinquennial 
grant, and in particular the possibility of orderly planning, were seen 
to outweigh by far the disadvantages. In the first quinquennium (1950- 
4) a formula based on student numbers was worked out for arts and 
general, the Special Schools having grants worked out on ‘needs’. This 
first formula was: 


net fees (£) 
i. Number of equivalent full-time students (EFTS) = ————————_ 
average fee of £18 
ii. Staff : Student Ratio 1 : 14 (EFTS). 
iii. Staffing Ratio—3 Professors : 4 Senior Lecturers : 5 Lecturers : 
6 Junior Lecturers. 
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fee income 
iv. Cost of academic staff = ———————-— «x average cost of staff. 
18 x 14 
v. Non-academic staff calculated at 25 per cent of cost of academic staff. 
vi. Add basic grant of £39,000. 


The staffing ratio outraged some academic opinion which focused 
on the assumption that one-third of the academic staff should be 
junior (assistant) lecturers. Little note was taken of the very favour- 
able fraction (one-sixth) of professors, which no college had obtained 
twenty-five years later. Moreover the colleges were required only to 
‘seek . . . a reasonable balance of staff among the four categories’ by 
1954, not any particular ratio. If only grades above junior lecturer 
gave permanent tenure, a good case can be made out for a substantial 
fraction of the teaching staff of a university holding non-tenured posts. 
But with the size of departmental staffs current in 1950, one-third was 
certainly much too high. 

For the second quinquennium (1955-9), items (i) and (ii) remained 
unchanged. The staffing ratio was changed to 3: 5: 5: 3, and the 
average cost of staff (at current salary rates) was then £1,209. This 
gave the cost of academic staff as 4.8 times the fees. Non-academic 
staff now excluded library and senior administrative staff and the grant 
(v) was reduced to twenty per cent of the cost of academic staff. The 
basic grant was raised to £49,000, plus £8,000 for library salaries and 
£5,000 for senior administrative salaries. 

For the third quinquennium the needs of the institutions (Canter- 
bury and Otago) with smaller faculties in the arts and general category 
were assisted by allowing one staff member for each ten equivalent full- 
time students up to one thousand, and one to fourteen beyond that 
figure. One technical assistant was allowed for each four full-time staff 
members and one junior administrative officer for each three. Grants 
for study leave were included, and provision for equipment of all kinds 
(including library books) was related to fee income. Finally the calcu- 
lation of the basic grant was changed by the introduction of a variable 
part, based on the special needs of each institution. 

The system of block grants based on predictions of student numbers 
over five-year periods was a great step forward in university financing. 
Increasing flexibility was introduced as experience was gained of its 
working; that the grant once determined was a ‘block grant’ left the 
college councils in control of their institutions to a degree which few 
would have expected in a country in which centralization of decision- 
making had become in high degree the established pattern. Successive 
governments had been persuaded to entrust increasingly large sums as 
recurrent grants without demanding close central control. It would be 
difficult to overestimate the achievement of those involved in the 
process—in government, public service, and university alike. Tables 
8.1 and 8.2 summarize in outline that achievement.”’ 

Table 8.1 gives the enrolment of students from 1945 to 1960 in the 
six institutions of the university system, divided into two categories— 
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the general faculties (arts and general) common to all four constituent 
colleges, and the special schools, two of which (the agricultural 
colleges) were separate institutions with their own governing councils. 
In the fifteen-year period, the fraction of the total number of students 
in each of the two groups hardly varied—75 per cent being in the 
general faculties. Of the four constituent colleges, Victoria was almost 
completely ‘General’; Otago had over 40 per cent of its students in 
special schools; Auckland and Canterbury about one-sixth and one- 
fifth respectively. Following a sharp increase of 46 per cent in total 
student numbers in the immediate post-war year period 1945-8, total 
numbers remained constant until 1956 and then rose rapidly, so that 
by 1960 the 1945 figure had been doubled. The main increase was in 
the northern colleges; Auckland numbers rose by almost 150 per cent, 
Victoria by 133 per cent: these were much in excess of Canterbury’s 
87 per cent increase and Otago’s 49 per cent. 

Table 8.2 gives the total incomes of the six colleges divided into 
three categories of sources—direct government grants, fee income (to 
which the Government also contributed very substantially through 
student bursaries administered by the Department of Education), and 
‘other income’, which included endowment income. The development 
of direct government grants is apparent; in 1945 they were 56 per cent 
of the total income of the colleges; in 1960 they were 89 per cent. The 
most striking change, however, and the measure of the success of the 
Senate’s grants committee in gaining the confidence of the Government 
and its administrators, is to be seen over the period 1948 to 1957 when 
total student numbers were effectively constant. In the same period 
direct government grants rose from £440,000 to £1.59m, an increase 
of 260 per cent. It is true that costs rose, including salaries which 
absorb over seventy per cent of university expenditure. But the overall 
improvement in university financial resources was striking. Over the 
twelve years of the life of the Senate’s UGC (1948-60), the grants 
rose by a factor of more than five, while student numbers rose by one- 
quarter. The total income of the four constituent colleges per internal 
student rose from £47.10s in 1945 to £170 in 1960. Of the four colleges, 
Auckland’s increase was from £39.10s to £145; Victoria’s from £37.10s 
to £150.10s; Canterbury’s from £37 to £162.10s; and Otago’s from 
£72.10s to £241.10s. Sir George Currie’s assessment in the final report 
of the grants committee (1960) was fully justified. “The Grants Com- 
mittee’, he wrote, ‘has been an effective instrument for representing 
the needs of the University system to the Government, and in retro- 
spect it does not appear likely that any other kind of machinery could 
have been much more effective.’?s 
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Despite this, the university system in New Zealand remained a 
relatively inexpensive one. The Committee on Higher Education in 
the United Kingdom 1961-3 (Robbins Committee) compared annual 
public recurrent expenditure per student in several countries, and to 
allow for the fact that British universities have lower wastage rates 
and shorter, more concentrated courses of study, also expressed their 
estimates as expenditure per graduate. Table 8.3 is taken from the 
report.*® The Robbins Committee was well aware of the large uncer- 
tainties in making international comparisons, including those involved 
in converting expenditure into the currency of another country. More- 
over, its calculation of ‘Equivalent Full Time Students’ took seven 
part-time students as one full-time student, a ratio quite inappropriate 
for New Zealand conditions, where 2: 1 would be more realistic. In 
addition teacher training in which much higher maintenance grants 
for students are paid in New Zealand than in the university system, 
was included in the overall figures. There is thus little quantitative 
relation between Table 8.3, giving a complex total of State expenditure 
on higher education, and Tables 8.1 and 8.2, which give the income 
of the university colleges and the number of internal students, full- and 
part-time. Qualitatively the picture has a good measure of validity: 
expenditure on university education in New Zealand, however ex- 
pressed, was low in the international scale, and considerably lower 
than Table 8.3 suggests. 


TABLE 8.3 
Year 1960-1 


(Australia 1959-60) 
Total EFTS No. Expend. Expend. per 


Expend. Completing perEFTS Graduate 
£m. 000 000 £ £ 
Great Britain 114.8 203.0 68.4 566 1,678 
Australia 34.7 52.1 11.3 666 3,060 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) 78.7 213.0 45.3 368 1,739 
New Zealand 5.4 12.7 3.5 422 Loon 
Sweden 19.6 43.1 7A 455 24S 
USA 1,108.3 2,706.5 490.6 410 2,259 
USSR 924.9 1,343.6 345.1 688 2,681 


The development of an adequate building plan was a much more 
difficult task for the grants committee. The responsibility for putting 
their very substantial building needs in order of urgency rested with 
the individual councils. These decisions were difficult enough, as they 
had to be taken in the light of increasing student numbers and the 
inadequacy of the existing buildings even for the student population 
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as it was at the end of World War II. So little university building had 
been done in the previous decades that no criteria had been established 
on which the State could base a large building programme. Was the 
use of existing buildings, expressed as the number of hours per week 
in which lecture rooms and laboratories were occupied, in line with 
current ideas developed in countries where university building had 
been more active? Were United States criteria for minimum usage 
relevant to New Zealand? Was the California conclusion that a mini- 
mum of a hundred square feet was needed for each equivalent full- 
time student applicable? Academics were as much inclined as other 
people to believe that their own qualitative judgements on these 
questions were unassailable, and to resent the sceptical probing of 
what they regarded as an ill-informed bureaucracy. Auckland and 
Canterbury complicated the problem by decisions to abandon their 
central sites, both conveniently placed hard by the centres of business 
activity, and seek the haven of suburbia. The position of Auckland 
was particularly bad, with its buildings the least adequate of all for 
the purposes of a university and its predicted rate of growth the 
highest. The college had been shabbily treated from its foundation. 
When its first building disappeared in the forward march of Auck- 
land’s street development (1917), the science departments were hastily 
accommodated in a brick structure incorporating a choral hall, and 
the remainder of the college inherited a vacated grammar school. An 
arts building in 1926 and a biology building in 1939 with ‘temporary’ 
corrugated iron structures for mining and later engineering, had com- 
pleted what the community was prepared to allow university education 
in its largest city. The urgent needs of post-war expansion put the 
School of Engineering in front place in Auckland’s building plan but 
a lengthy wrangle about the location of the future University of 
Auckland froze all progress. A campus at Tamaki, seven miles from 
the city centre, had its ardent advocates, if rapid transport could be 
developed. Much closer was Hobson Bay, which if reclaimed could 
provide some 240 acres. When the university council decided to remain 
on the central site, opposition by the city council and strong newspaper 
criticism led to a conference of interested bodies—the University and 
city councils, the hospital and harbour boards—with the Minister of 
Education and the Attorney-General. The conference declared against 
the central site. The engineers were banished to a vacated aerodrome 
twenty miles away at Ardmore, to mingle with the students of a 
teachers’ college. Interim buildings were authorized on the central site 
(still occupied twenty years later), and the reclamation of Hobson Bay 
investigated. It was not until 1959 that the campaign was over and the 
centralists had won. The UGC was able to report that the interim 
buildings were finished, seven huts had been built for the engineers at 
Ardmore, and a fine arts building approved to cover 25,000 sq. ft. at 
the moderate cost of £4 per square foot. 

Canterbury’s urge to start afresh in a new environment was 
ultimately to succeed—some twenty-five years after the decision to 
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abandon its foundation (and in some measure its history) was taken. 
Its building expansion had ended with an extension to its Engineering 
School (1922), and the acquisition of the building vacated by Christ- 
church Boys’ High School (1926). It had plans for a library and a 
chemistry building, when a sharp increase in the number of engineer- 
ing students initiated more ambitious planning and the decision to 
move to a new site. Victoria, on the other hand, remained faithful to 
its ‘six vertical acres’*® (actually a ten-acre site) on which had been 
erected in 1904 the building with ‘the chief characteristics of the late 
perpendicular period of Gothic’.*? It had acquired a biology building 
and an administration block in the late thirties, and its immediate 
post-war plan was for a ‘Chemistry and General Purposes’ building. 
Otago, particularly its special schools, had fared much better than the 
rest with an extension for physics (1923), and new buildings for home 
science (1920), Dental School (1926), and pre-clinical medicine 
(1927), the latter releasing space for science departments. These 
developments at Otago constituted not far short of half the total 
university building between the wars. Moreover, increased intake to 
the Medical School (1943), justified a further building opened in 
1946, and extensions for chemistry. The need for a library and the 
requirements of arts at Otago could not match the clamant demands 
of professional training, nor could the claim be sustained that specific 
Otago needs should be considered separately from the ‘national’ need 
of special schools. Each council was required to put all its building 
needs in order of priority and government policy was firm in at least 
one respect—that one building only at a time would be authorized for 
each centre. By the mid-fifties these were as follows: Auckland 
Engineering School at the sketch plan stage, but held up by the site 
controversy; Victoria’s science block had its contract let; Canterbury’s 
Engineering School had its working plans under discussion; Otago’s 
Dental School had its working drawings proceeding. Progress was 
hardly rapid. By 1958 the Victoria science block was partially occu- 
pied, the contract had been let for the Canterbury Engineering School, 
and the Otago Dental School was due for occupancy in 1960. Though 
student numbers had remained static over the decade, the strain pro- 
duced on accommodation in the colleges by the post-war boom (which 
included returned servicemen) had to be eased piecemeal while the 
major building programme ground slowly forward with some hope 
that it would be far enough advanced to meet the big increase pre- 
dicted (and experienced) for the late fifties and early sixties. It was 
expected that student numbers would double between 1955 and 1965. 
Substantial sums were negotiated as non-recurring grants for minor 
capital developments, equipment for science and technology, and 
subsidies for special purposes. Prominent among them were a subsidy 
for Victoria’s Student Union Building of £115,000 (1957), and equip- 
ment for the engineering schools of Canterbury and Auckland totalling 
£297,000; but all the colleges benefited. 

Increased recurring grants and capital finance were the basic 
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requirements the university system needed. But since universities are 
built of men (persons), finance was but the means to attract the staff, 
adequate in number and quality to create the universities which would 
meet the demands of a changing society. University salaries, as has 
been seen, had always lagged behind those of other Commonwealth 
countries and New Zealanders had been content to assume that factors 
other than salary would suffice to make up the leeway. In the climate 
of the post-war years, with expanding universities in all countries 
needing to be staffed from an era of lower birthrates, these assump- 
tions lost whatever validity they may have had. Salaries were raised 
some thirty per cent in 1951 and the gap with ‘Commonwealth parity’ 
reduced for a time. Further increases were negotiated, but when in 
1958 the grants committee came to consider its estimates for the third 
quinquennial period (1960-5), the discrepancy between Australia and 
New Zealand scales was a matter of concern. 


TABLE 8.4 
Comparison of Salary Scales 1958 

Australia N.Z. Equivalent* N.Z. 

(basic/£A) £NZ ENZ 

Professor 3,500 2,800 2,190 

Assoc-Professor/ Reader 2,560-2,800 2,099-2,240 1,790 
Senior Lecturer 2,100-2,500 1,680-2,000 1,315-1,615 
Lecturer 1,450-2,100 1,160-1,680 1,025-1,275 


An approach to senior cabinet ministers produced the advice that the 
grants committee ‘should take into account the financial conditions of 
the country in relation to salaries as well as the needs of the Univer- 
sities’.** (There was a balance of payments crisis in 1958.) With a 
restraint unusual in those who negotiate salary levels in the twentieth 
century, the grants committee resolved: “That while being of the 
opinion that university salary increases to a competitive level cannot 
be long delayed, it also considers that in the present financial condi- 
tions of the country, application to the Government should be deferred 
for at least three months, and that meantime, the rate of salary be 
considered in relation to other conditions of service.’** The committee 
then proceeded to investigate the actual losses of staff and the difficul- 
ties of recruitment which the colleges were claiming they were experi- 
encing, and concluded that a recurring sum of £300,000 extra was 
required to implement a new scale ‘equivalent in New Zealand terms 
to the basic Australian scale for university teachers’.** This was 
followed in August 1958 by a Senate resolution asking the grants 
committee and the Government ‘to recognise and carry out, without 
delay, the principle of making university salaries competitive with 


* Assuming validity of exchange rate £A = 0.8£NZ 
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those of Australian Universities’.**° When almost a year later the 
Minister of Education advised that the problem would be left to the 
Committee on New Zealand Universities soon to begin its work, a 
deputation to the Prime Minister put forward a case which was given 
‘a thoughtful and sympathetic hearing’. The world shortage of univer- 
sity teachers was underlined by predictions made for the next seven 
years, during which Canada and the United Kingdom expected to 
require 5,000 new staff members each and Australia some 3,000, while 
U.S. demands were ‘astronomical’. While it was agreed that New 
Zealand should produce its own teaching staff as far as possible, the 
immediate need was too great—the arts and general faculties alone 
would need 160 new staff members in 1960 to achieve a staff : student 
ratio of 1: 14. The high mobility of university staff, the deputation 
claimed, would ensure that the universities with the best conditions 
would attract the most able staff and New Zealand could not insulate 
itself from competition. The central problem for a government with 
wide responsibilities as an employer was frankly faced. ‘Relativity of 
salaries with others within this country simply does not meet the 
problem of attracting university staff. To persist with uncompetitive 
salaries in New Zealand is eventually to offer sub-standard university 
education to our young people.”** But the Government was waiting 
for Hughes Parry. 

The claim that one particular group of the large number of people 
whose salaries depend on the State is uniquely involved in inter- 
national competition and to a degree that requires internal relativity 
to be ignored, is difficult to sustain. Parity with Australia was a simple 
slogan but parity was not a concept to which precision could easily 
be given. It usually meant the same, or almost the same, figures in 
New Zealand currency as Australian universities could offer in their 
currency. It assumed not only that good candidates from outside New 
Zealand would automatically prefer the higher nominal salary but also 
that New Zealand staff would leave for greener pastures in significant 
numbers. The problems of the New Zealand university system were 
more complex than that. Substantial numbers of staff did leave, but 
some staff mobility at the university level may contribute in a valuable 
way to the maintenance of freshness and vision. Of very real concern 
was the possibility, indeed the probability, that faced with the urgent 
need to provide enough staff to meet the teaching commitments, 
university councils would make appointments from inadequate fields 
of applicants which they would later have cause to regret. Highly 
mobile staff members are the best staff members, and generalizations 
based on the assumption that all are capable of attracting attention in 
the international university world, were rightly suspect. The egalitarian 
tendencies in New Zealand society were reflected in the university 
system, and the feeling that a professor in arts or science is as valuable 
as one in medicine or other technology found expression in the belief 
that they should be paid at the same rate. Despite the efforts of the 
Senate and its grants committee, university staffs had also to wait for 
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Hughes Parry. 

Chancellor Smith’s vigorous advocacy of the importance of research 
bore fruit early in his term of office. Following his first address, Senate 
members discussed the questions he had raised, especially those of 
teaching and research, and the Chancellor indicated his hope that ‘in 
future years, members might see fit to give such notices of motion as 
would require that the policy of the University Senate be discussed 
openly and in public at each meeting’.*” The University began its 
advance into the twentieth century. Only ten months later, in Novem- 
ber 1946, the Senate was able to appoint a University Research Com- 
mittee to deal with a government grant of £10,000 which the Director 
of Education, Dr Beeby, had included in the vote for his department 
for 1946-7 for the support of research in the University. The committee 
was a strong one. Chaired by L. J. Wild from its inception, and with 
the Vice-Chancellor as member ex officio, it had initially four academic 
members in J. C. Beaglehole (history, VUW), P. W. Burbidge 
(physics, AUC), W. Riddet (agriculture, Massey), and F. G. Sopert 
(chemistry, OU). The distribution of the first of the annual grants 
which then became available indicated the pattern of need as it existed 
and as it continued in the following years. Seventy-seven applications 
were received totalling some £24,000; forty-two were approved absorb- 
ing £9,839. Auckland obtained a major share (£4,438) with Canter- 
bury (£2,567) and Otago (£1,757) following. Physics (£2,750) and 
chemistry (£2,732) took more than half the total, with engineering 
(£1,000) third. The report of the committee noted that research in the 
physical sciences called for expensive imported equipment and went 
on to say: “The small amount called for in the natural sciences, from 
which our agricultural industry may be expected to benefit both 
directly and indirectly, would be a matter for concern were it not for 
the fact that both Agricultural Colleges receive considerable grants 
direct from DSIR. But it may be remarked that there is no evidence 
coming before our Committee of the development of research in 
specialised fields of biological science which is desirable for the train- 
ing of workers in various fields important to national welfare.’* 
Medical research was not a responsibility of the committee as the 
Government had established a Medical Research Council in 1937. 

In its second year the committee instituted research fund fellowships 
at £300 per annum, tenable for one or more years, additional to the 
research fellowships which had been established by the Senate—two 
for each constituent college—of two-year duration. Co-operation with 
the DSIR was furthered by an invitation to its secretary, F. R. 
Callaghan, to sit with the committee and take part in its discussions. 
Having laid the foundations of its policy the research committee, in 
the words of its chairman, looked forward to seeing ‘new vigour and 
freshness in the Colleges flowing from teaching more closely associated 
with research and from the presence of an increasing number of 
maturing graduates actively engaged in the exploration of new fields’.*® 
It was, however, under no illusion as to the adequacy of its finance, 
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especially with the fellowships to support. One of its members, F. G. 
Soper, had estimated early in 1946 that a sum of £60,000 per annum 
would be needed to provide for research in the fundamental sciences 
alone, at a level comparable with pre-war expenditure in British 
universities, allowing for a doubling in the cost of materials and 
equipment. So the committee reminded the Senate that, ‘apart from 
the sums now being allocated for the maintenance of research students, 
who are all young men still learning the techniques of research, most 
of the applications received are from University teachers who are 
already burdened . . . with a full load of teaching. In other words, our 
fund is being used in part for the training of students in research and 
in part to give some additional necessary apparatus and equipment to 
men who are interested enough, and enthusiastic enough, and energetic 
enough to undertake extra work; but we are not able to establish or 
greatly to assist the development of research departments.’*° Neverthe- 
less the first steps had been taken and the lay administrators who 
continued to make major contributions to university policy had clearly 
passed far beyond the opinion of a one-time chairman of a college 
council reported, by Professor F. P. Worley, as remarking: ‘If a 
professor has time for research, it shows that he is not doing his job 
properly.” 

For 1949-50 the grant was £15,000, of which the support of research 
fellows took one-third. Chemistry and physics continued to take sixty 
per cent of the remainder, and applications totalling some £3,000 were 
declined or deferred. The committee was developing the principles on 
which it could operate. Grants were not to be regarded as relieving 
college councils of the responsibility of supporting research from their 
own funds; apparatus bought with research grants remained the 
property of the University of New Zealand (since abandoned); for 
field work grants-in-aid, not necessarily meeting the full need, were 
made; and while the college concerned with a particular grant, and the 
department involved in it, were required to approve the application, 
the right of the individual investigator to put his case direct to the 
committee was protected. The possibility of excessive multiplication 
of investigations which might be seen as overlapping was a matter 
of concern. ‘It has now become apparent’, said the report for 1949-50, 
‘that care must be taken to avoid supporting in more than one College 
any particular project, or group of related projects, that requires very 
expensive equipment. To avoid such duplication or . . . to determine 
which person or what department should receive financial aid to 
specialise in a particular field, the Committee will find it necessary to 
consult persons in the University who may be considered competent 
to give advice.’ 

By 1951 the first reports of the impact of the availability of 
centrally-controlled research funds could be conveyed to the Senate. 
Chemistry in Auckland reported a many-fold improvement in research 
effort, with good graduates willing to stay for two years beyond the 
MSc degree, and technical assistance opening up new avenues which 
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were previously closed. Chemistry in Canterbury, which with physics 
and the library had been cut in their annual allocations by £500 in 
1950 and 1951 over their 1949 figures, had been saved by research 
grants totalling £2,500. The head of department, Professor J. Packer,t 
strongly advocated senior research fellowships with tenure up to five 
years. Such postdoctoral awards would provide both continuity and a 
measure of attraction back to New Zealand of a proportion of the 
outstanding graduates who go overseas on travelling scholarships. 
‘From this Department alone’, he reported, ‘in the last nineteen years, 
of sixteen such graduates, three only have returned or are certain to 
do so, ten are definitely lost to New Zealand, and the other three are 
to be classed as doubtful.’** Free trade in brains was part of the 
academic ethos, but its one-way character was a matter of concern. 
In physics the exciting field of nuclear reactions had made a beginning, 
with a neutron generator at Auckland, and cosmic ray studies (in 
which nature provided the energetic particles which otherwise required 
expensive machines) in Auckland, Victoria, and Otago. “This arrange- 
ment’, it was observed, ‘may be uneconomical in apparatus and unfor- 
tunate in restricting the opportunities for discussion among various 
workers. On the other hand, it is desirable that members of university 
staffs should have freedom to choose the subject of their researches, 
provided the work can reasonably be done in the department in which 
they are situated.’** Research in the field of the arts, as Beaglehole 
reported, had always been difficult in New Zealand. In history, for 
example, documentary materials are lacking. The systematic study of 
even New Zealand history (and not all scholars should be restricted 
to that) requires a proper system of archives, functioning as a reposi- 
tory of official documents. Resources held privately should be known 
and catalogued. The techniques of photostating and microfilming were 
making it possible for the scholar to obtain his documents from abroad 
and work on them in New Zealand, but only if he knows what he 
needs. It is not enough for the material to exist. He must know of its 
existence, and where it is held. He must have access to it, and may 
require to travel to use it. 

By 1959, with a new quinquennial grant to be negotiated with the 
Government, the research committee had a background of experience 
and knowledge which justified it in estimating that a sum of £100,000 
would be required for each year to support research. The grant for 
that year had reached £25,000, having risen by £2,000 each year over 
the 1955-9 period. But the committee had been compelled to decline 
applications totalling over £50,000, most of which it regarded as 
sound. The Senate Grants Committee reduced the estimate, and asked 
for £40,000 for the first year (1960-1) rising by £10,000 a year to 
£80,000 in the last year of the quinquennium. In the event the Hughes 
Parry Committee obtained government approval for £65,000 for 
1960-1 and £100,000 for 1961-2. 

When Dr L. J. Wild came to review the fifteen years during which 
the University Research Committee had disbursed the funds which the 
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State had put at its disposal, he gave full credit for the initiative taken 
in 1946 by Chancellor Smith and Director of Education Beeby. To 
the continuation of this initiative, Wild’s own contribution was a 
major one. He decided early to establish as far as possible personal 
relationships with grantees from the research fund. Members of the 
committee were able to do this in their own colleges, but Wild as 
chairman ranged widely. Many young staff members and research 
fellows came to know him and to respect his by no means uncritical 
enthusiasm for fundamental research and his interest in what they 
were doing. In the wide range of scholarly and scientific work which 
the research committee had come to help, it was a bold policy to 
expose himself to the somewhat seif-regarding certainty of many 
academics that they alone understood the nature of research and 
could correct the policies of his committee. That the policies were 
soundly based and sensibly flexible is a measure both of the com- 
mittee’s chairman and its academic members. In fifteen years it had 
made grants totalling over £300,000, of which fellowships had 
accounted for £87,000. The well-established laboratory sciences, 
physics and chemistry, had taken nearly half the remainder; engineer- 
ing, botany, geology, and zoology some £10,000 each. ‘Mathematics 
has required very little, said Wild, but he went on to foreshadow 
developments which became a matter of urgency in the next decade. 
‘It may be... .’, he wrote ‘that books and the backs of old envelopes 
are all a mathematician needs, though, to be sure, at least one has 
called for a calculating machine as well as access to an electronic 
computing machine of a type not yet available in our University. 
The era of thraldom to the electronic technician, which scholars and 
scientists share with pop musicians in the seventies, was casting its 
early shadow. 

Research in the social sciences made small demands on the Univer- 
sity Research Committee. It did, however, receive a valuable stimulus 
when in 1953 the Carnegie Corporation of New York made available 
a grant of $(US)60,000, to be spread over five years, to promote 
research in these disciplines under the University of New Zealand. A 
representative committee was set up to administer the fund: the Vice- 
Chancellor (chairman) and Professors E. Beaglehole (psychology, 
VUC), H. Belshaw (economics, VUC), H. E. Field (education, 
CUC), W. P. Morrell (history, OU), and C. G. F. Simkin (economics, 
AUC). Within a short time, more than twenty projects were under 
way, covering the welfare of the Maori people, the development of 
Samoa, problems of retirement and old age, and the variety of 
questions raised by rapid urbanization, new townships, and the social 
changes associated with a Welfare State. Of £9,300 distributed in 1954 
and 1955, Victoria College had been allocated forty-five per cent and 
Auckland thirty-one per cent. The southern colleges were less active 
in these disciplines. When the final allocation came from the corpora- 
tion in 1958, there was a balance available for distribution of some 
£5,000 and when the committee made its last report in 1961, there 
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was still £1,383 in hand. The Carnegie Corporation had declined to 
extend its original grant, in terms of its policy of making grants to 
initiate research and leaving it to local institutions to continue the 
work. The Senate’s social science committee consequently recom- 
mended that when, after the dissolution of the University of New 
Zealand, a new research committee was set up, a special allocation 
from the research grant be made for the social sciences and adminis- 
tered by a sub-committee of specialists in the field. The Senate declined 
this suggestion and the social sciences were left to compete with other 
disciplines for university research funds. The issue of the extent to 
which it is justifiable to make separate earmarked provision for 
particular interests, and the criteria to be used to extend the right to 
academic apartheid beyond the medical field, remains unresolved at 
the present time. 

Chancellor Smith’s initiative had laid major stress on the import- 
ance, for the University’s standing, of research by staff members. 
Increasingly in the laboratory sciences at least, group research had 
been developing, with a staff member playing the central role in the 
formulation of problems for investigation and planning the method 
of attack; in short as a participant as well as a supervisor of his 
research students. As has been noted, the introduction of research 
fellowships played a major part in the great expansion of research 
activity from about 1948 onward. The reintroduction of the PhD 
degree, at which most research fellows aimed, was justified by results 
of research carried out far more than by degrees awarded. The Univer- 
sity’s first experience with this degree lasted from 1922 to 1926. It had 
been suggested as early as 1906, and the Board of Studies recom- 
mended its adoption in 1921. Stout was scornful. ‘A new proposal was 
made’, he announced during his annual denunciation of the board, 
‘with reference to the creation of a new degree, namely Doctor of 
Philosophy. Our University has no power to grant such a degree. . 
so far as I can gather from the proposed Doctorate of Philosophy it 
is in fact to be mainly a Doctorate in Science. Why a Doctorate in 
Chemistry should be called a Doctorate of Philosophy and not a 
Doctorate of Science I cannot understand. .. . If we are to have a 
Doctorate of Philosophy it should be confined to Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. I do not, however, see the need of asking the Parliament 
to amend the statute in this direction.“ The Senate thought otherwise 
and the degree was instituted. It soon ran into difficulties relating to 
a requirement of full-time work (the other doctorates had no such 
limitation). In 1923 the Director of the Cawthron Institute at Nelson, 
T. H. Easterfield, asked that his institute be regarded as a university 
college within the meaning of the PhD regulations. The Board of 
Studies refused. Two years later the Senate Recess Committee asked 
the Board of Studies for a ‘precise definition of what is required by 
the section re candidates giving the whole of their time to the study 
of their thesis and correlated studies’.*7 The board’s reply was to 
resolve that the degree be abolished, and in May 1926 the Senate duly 
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abolished it, and instructed the colleges not to accept further registra- 
tions. The first experiment with a supervised research degree at an 
advanced level had failed. 

The reintroduction of the PhD degree was initiated at the Academic 
Board in 1944, and some difference of opinion became apparent 
between the representatives of arts faculties on the one hand, and the 
science faculties and professional schools on the other. The former 
urged that the proposal be deferred until staffing in the colleges became 
adequate to cope with supervised postgraduate research, and scholar- 
ships were available to enable students to undertake such full-time 
research. The science and professional schools committee on the other 
hand recommended that the degree be reinstituted ‘in science subjects’, 
following the degrees of MSc, MAgrSc, or MHSc, the degree of BE 
with honours, or the equivalent of these degrees. The full board, 
having eliminated the restriction to science subjects, went on to 
recommend 1945 as the first year of operation. The Senate, on the 
casting vote of Chancellor Hanan, rejected the essential first clause 
of the enacting Bill and in consequence the Bill itself. The Academic 
Board was back in the next year with a Bill limiting candidacy for 
the PhD to graduates with MSc or MAgrSc. The Senate amended the 
Bill to the form it had in the previous year, and the degree was reinsti- 
tuted without restriction by faculty. The problem of supporting full- 
time work for the PhD found its solution in the provision of research 
fellowships in each college by the Senate, and the introduction of 
research fund fellowships awarded by the University Research Com- 
mittee, as noted earlier. Other doubts about the suitability of the 
degree in the disciplines covered by the arts faculty, implicit in the 
action of the arts members of the Academic Board, may be regarded 
as having a measure of validity. Supervised research is readily avail- 
able in the sciences, particularly the laboratory sciences. Active 
researchers usually have programmes of work in which problems 
suitable for the advanced training of future independent investigators 
emerge almost automatically. The PhD degree, awarded for a thesis 
involving a reasonable amount of supervision—and not awarded if the 
candidate fails to develop virtual independence at the end of his 
investigation—fits well into the science faculty and the technologies 
based on the sciences. If research and scholarship in the disciplines 
of the arts is more individual and less appropriate to a group pro- 
gramme, the use of an identical degree, as defined in its regulations, 
may not be the best way to foster what all agree is a vital part of a 
university’s function. The reintroduction of the PhD degree was a 
success, certainly in the sciences (broadly defined). It played a major 
role in the large expansion of research activity in the university system, 
which can be properly traced to Sir David Smith’s first address as 
Chancellor. 

It has been noted earlier that the percentage of full-time teachers 
in the university colleges which were ‘home-grown’ (with certain 
faculties omitted where the teachers were largely part-time), had 
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increased steadily from 1900 to 1945, especially at the sub-professorial 
level. However the high percentage (84 per cent) of New Zealanders 
in the sub-professorial ranks in 1945 was a temporary phenomenon, 
as importation of staff had slackened in the economic depression of 
the thirties and almost stopped in the war years. Between 1945 and 
1960, staff numbers doubled. The percentage of professors of New 
Zealand origin remained almost constant (47 per cent in 1945 and 
49 per cent in 1960), but that of the sub-professorial staff of New 
Zealand origin dropped substantially (84 per cent in 1945 and 69 per 
cent in 1960). In the latter year two out of three of the total staff in 
the faculties considered had been New Zealand undergraduates. In 
later years the New Zealand contribution has dropped a little, and 
the university system has continued to attract a substantial fraction 
of its teachers from the international field,* to its undoubted benefit. 

The Senate’s own finances improved steadily over its final fifteen 
years. As noted earlier, in 1945 its scholarship and prize fund 
amounted to £145,000 and the income was £10,250. In addition it had 
set aside two reserve funds, one of £4,600 for special postgraduate 
scholarships for returned servicemen, and one of £18,800 for scholar- 
ships unpaid or deferred during the war years. The Senate set the daily 
allowance of its members on university business at £1.10s for a full 
day, and allowed 15s. for taxis. Travelling expenses by rail or 
steamer were refunded but ‘air travel is authorised only in extreme 
urgency’.*® The revenue accounts at five-yearly intervals outline the 
Senate’s careful housekeeping. 


TABLE 8.5 


Expenditure 


(all figures rounded) 


1945-6 1950-1 1955-6 1960-1 
£ £ £ £ 
Salaries 6,900 11,300 16,000 19,000 
Exam expenses 31,000 34,000 40,000 54,000 
Meetings 1,500 2,500 2,600 4,500 
Trans. Schol. Act. 21,000 5,800 11,600 23,000 
Misc. 6,000 6,100 14,000 16,700 
Balance 6,000 1,800 1,100 17,200 
72,400 61,500 85,300 134,400 


* In 1975 the total staff in the six universities was well in excess of 2000. Sixty 
per cent of the full-time staff in the faculties included in the above survey were 
New Zealanders ; 63 per cent in the professorial group, and 59 per cent in the 
sub-professorial group. Multiplication of professorships and internal promotion 
had altered the balance in the senior posts. 
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Income 
(all figures rounded) 


Govt. grants 6,000 5,200 9,200 11,500 
Exam fees 61,500 51,500 68,000 112,500 
Other fees 4,300 3,300 2,900 2,300 
Misc. 700 1,600 4,800 8,200 

72,500 61,600 84,900 134,500 


The increasing profit on examinations, the fees from which made 
up more than eighty per cent of the Senate’s income, was consistently 
used to build up the scholarships account. By the mid-fifties, the 
annual transfer from the general account to the scholarships account 
was £12,500. The treasurer, E. C. Fussell, estimated that to build up 
a capital fund in ten years to service the scholarships while meeting 
the deficits in the scholarships account over that period, would need 
a trebling of the annual transfer, and this would require an increase 
of forty per cent in the examination fees. ‘Although the present 
activities of the University are being provided for’, he reported in 
1956, ‘no provision is as yet being made for any future development 
which may be desirable. . . . The ideal relationship between student 
numbers and the number of scholarships has not been decided... . 
last year a proposal was submitted for increasing Scholarship capital 
by raising examination fees. This proposal was superseded in favour 
of a proposition to approach the Minister of Education for a Govern- 
ment grant of £315,000 (the sum required for the full capitalisation 
of the Fund). The Minister of Education was approached by the 
Grants Committee but he replied that he was not prepared to support 
an application to the Government for a Grant of this nature.’*® The 
treasurer went on to advocate an increase in the examination fees. 

The Senate’s home, University House, was a source of trouble, 
requiring expensive waterproofing, but by 1958 was bringing in 
sufficient rent (from the Public Service Commission as tenant) to 
sustain a high maintenance standard and provide some £4,000 a year 
for scholarships. By the end of the decade, the scholarship and prize 
fund exceeded £250,000 and the income from it was over £15,000. 
The treasurer reported (20 July 1959) that, ‘At the present rate of 
progress towards devolution it seems proper that the payments to the 
University scholars should be fully protected against possible future 
changes in the administration of the University of New Zealand and 
for this purpose it is considered that reserves should be established.”*” 
Noting that forward commitments each year totalled some £35,000, 
Fussell recommended that these should be met by transfer from 
balances in the appropriation accounts, which would account for half 
the required sum, plus the balance in the income and expenditure 
account. At this time, almost at the end of its life, the Senate was 
financing thirty-one one-year senior scholarships at £120 per annum, 
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twenty-three two-year postgraduate scholarships at £650 for overseas 
study, and four two-year internal postgraduate scholarships, also at 
£650. The shadow of a rapid increase in student numbers at the end 
of the fifties had already taken substance (Table 8.1, p. 174). The 
Victoria University of Wellington, mindful of the coming problem of 
staffing, sought to increase the number of first-class graduates, and 
recommended that the number of its senior scholarships be increased 
to twenty-five at £150 per annum. The standing committee of the 
Academic Board generalized the proposal, recommending thirty-two 
for Auckland, twenty-five each for Victoria, Canterbury, and Otago, 
and two each for Massey and Lincoln, all at £150 plus fees and, if 
required, a boarding allowance of £50. The Senate agreed in principle 
but time ran out as dissolution overtook devolution. 

While finance was a major preoccupation of the Senate in the 1950s, 
other problems were encountered, some of which need consideration. 
One was extramural studies: what restrictions were reasonable on the 
long-standing right of students outside the university centres to take 
examinations without attending the lecture programmes of the teaching 
institutions? The Academic Board wished to abolish the privilege, and 
the Senate agreed that extramural study should not be allowed for 
courses beyond stage II in arts and science from 1951. The result was 
a strong reaction, notably from the executive of the New Zealand 
Educational Institute. This body’s submission called the Senate’s atten- 
tion to the words of its own charter, which required it to ‘hold forth 
to all classes and denominations without any distinction whatever, 
encouragement for pursuing a regular and liberal course of education 
[and] confer such distinctions and rewards as may induce them to per- 
severe in such their laudable pursuits’. That the Senate’s devolution 
of its powers to the colleges (Chapter nine) affected extramural study 
could not be denied. The institute listed a number of complaints. 
Professors and lecturers in some departments were said to be unco- 
operative towards exempted students; difficulty was experienced in get- 
ting definition of syllabuses; the replacement of national examinations 
by those of individual colleges was seen as a handicap; and most of 
all, the refusal to accept extramural students beyond stage II in arts 
and science was regarded as discrimination, mainly against teachers, 
as no such barrier was proposed in law and accountancy. The problem 
was important in numerical terms. In 1948 there were 916 exempted 
students in the arts faculties. Many teachers had begun their courses 
as internal students, but the demands of the service to which they 
belonged prevented them from continuing in that way. The institute 
put forward some practical suggestions, including liaison services, 
possibly through Adult Education, to keep extramural students posted 
about lines of work, and the acceptance by one of the constituent 
colleges of the responsibility for all exempted students, providing a 
national coverage in a core of subjects. 

A conference was called in September 1949 between the University 
and teachers’ organizations and appeared to reach a large measure of 
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agreement. It was accepted that an emergency existed in the supply 
of teachers, and that the application of the ban on extramural study 
should be postponed beyond 1951, though the restrictions should 
apply at ‘the earliest reasonable date’ for the MA and honours degree. 
The conference recommended that a student who had passed a pre- 
scribed number of units internally should be permitted, in special 
circumstances, to complete a degree by taking the remainder, includ- 
ing a stage III unit, externally, but was unable to agree on the number. 
Other proposals included bursaries for full-time study by teachers, a 
committee of the Academic Board on extramural study (later rejected 
by the board) and deferment of the restrictions to at least 1953 for 
MA and 1955 for stage III. Finally the conference agreed that internal 
study was to be preferred—after all Reichel and Tate had said so 
twenty-five years earlier—but thought that facilities for extramural 
study might be arranged.” 

Deferment, however, was no solution. Within two years the teachers’ 
organizations sent a deputation to the Senate on the issue, and the 
Senate invited the Academic Board to inform it whether the country’s 
needs required the University to permit extramural study, and if so, 
in what form. The board’s reply was, with minor modifications, a 
report prepared by the Victoria College Professorial Board and based 
on its own statutes, which were however regarded as representing the 
position throughout the university system. In this report the nature of 
the conflict was laid bare. The main reasons for the teachers’ desire 
for repeal of the legislation were: (1) that the advantages of univer- 
sity education should not be denied to those who cannot be internal 
students for economic or professional reasons, and (2) the urgency of 
the shortage of teachers. The Victoria College academics denied that 
university education can be given to extramural students at all, in any 
proper sense. Quoting the Haldane Commission of 1913 and the 
Reichel-Tate Commission of 1925, they went on to claim that ‘the 
standard of teaching has been raised in a very high degree over the 
last quarter of a century. One inescapable consequence of this has been 
that examining has had to be entrusted to the teachers in respect of 
their own students. And as the University has been enabled more and 
more to fulfil its functions in respect of its internal students, the gap 
between the internal and the external students has widened. If external 
study was not university study twenty-five years ago, it is not even 
the pale resemblance of it today.** In the view of the Academic 
Board, no ways existed of providing extramural teaching which it 
could conscientiously recommend. The Senate, having resolved that 
extramural study is fundamentally an unsatisfactory method of pro- 
ceeding to a university degree, sought a compromise. A strong com- 
mittee (the Vice-Chancellor, the chairman of the Academic Board 
and the Director of Education) wrestled with the problem during 
1953 and reported in June 1954. The report of the Academic Board 
was held to state properly the general attitude of the University to 
extramural studies; no reference should be made in the relevant statute 
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(‘Terms and Lectures’) to a time limitation on the right to take stage 
III units extramurally; diplomas or degrees for which more than half 
the units had to be taken extramurally should be labelled ‘external’. 
In the final struggle in the Senate, the Academic Board’s proposal that 
five units should be required to be taken internally was changed to 
three units (the Senate dividing 15-9); the three units were to include 
one at stage II (14 votes to 10); and after 1961 four units would be 
required, including one at stage II. The clash of rights had produced 
its inevitable end—compromise. In the future Massey University was 
to take up the burden of the extramural student, and the establishment 
of the Open University in the United Kingdom in the seventies, 
showed that ways can be found to deal with such problems which 
some academics can conscientiously support. 

The Chancellor was unremitting in raising and discussing policy 
questions in a liberal spirit in his annual addresses. Among these was 
the University’s role in technological education, which the Senate 
considered in 1956, with two papers presented by the Vice-Chancellor 
and the Director of Education. The latter™ noted two lessons which 
New Zealand might learn from the much more highly industrialized 
society of the United Kingdom. One was the multiplicity of paths 
leading to professional status in technology. While this had arisen in 
part from the accidents of history, it had real advantages in that 
‘problems that resist the efforts of the technologist with one kind of 
training may yield to another in whose experience the mixture of 
practice and theory has been very different’. The second lesson was 
that the total effort in technological education was likely to prove quite 
inadequate to meet future needs. Dr Beeby saw the future training of 
technologists, as being divided between the University and the major 
(metropolitan) technical colleges, which would include one ‘national 
technical institute’ to take over responsibility for apprentice and tech- 
nician training, in occupations where numbers of students would only 
justify one course for the whole country. Ultimately he thought these 
major colleges would become colleges of technology, but would con- 
tinue to be administered by governing bodies representing industrial 
and professional interests, external to the college, and would work 
under regulations laid down by the State. This difference in the form 
of control from that inherited by the university system from its British 
origins, Beeby saw as fundamental, and as making a college of tech- 
nology more sensitive to the changing demands of industry and of the 
community as a whole than is a university. ‘It is the duty of a univer- 
sity’, he remarked, ‘to maintain a measure of aloofness from the more 
direct and immediate demands of its community, but a college of 
technology draws most of its strength from its close relations with the 
industries it serves.’ On the question of which institution should be 
entrusted with some new field of technological education, the Director 
of Education had wisdom and experience to offer the Senate. Some 
years earlier, in a graduation address in Auckland, he had raised the 
question of whether the university system in New Zealand should be 
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highly selective (the ‘European pattern’) or whether it should open 
its gates even more widely than it had already (the ‘American pattern’) 
and had tended to favour the latter alternative. But the difficulties of 
getting the buildings needed for the universities to meet even their 
existing obligations within the coming decade, had led him to the view 
that any application from a new occupational group for university 
recognition should be examined in the light of its possible effect on 
the provision of facilities for existing courses. No automatic formula 
could determine where any new group should be trained. Factors 
tending to favour the university as a home for a new discipline include 
research concerned with the basic principles only indirectly related to 
immediate practice, close relation to other academic disciplines 
especially at advanced levels, a substantial body of theoretical content 
at a high level of sophistication, the probability that the graduate 
technologist would have his future professional contacts largely with 
university graduates, and the dominant interests of the staff who would 
be required. On the other hand a course which must meet the changing 
needs of industry, in which research problems involve primarily the 
application of established principles to new situations, in which part- 
time study may play a large part, and from which graduates will come 
whose professional contacts will mainly be with industrialists, tech- 
nicians, and tradesmen, would be best established in a technical insti- 
tution. Moreover the existing commitments of the university and the 
technical college, between which a choice is made, must be considered, 
and the relative costs compared, if the quality of the product required 
is roughly the same. 

The Vice-Chancellor too noted that a tension existed within the 
university, originating in the British trained staff, past and present, 
faced with the needs of a developing economy which lay stress on 
training for the service of the State. The schools of agriculture had 
included in their educational range the whole gamut of technical and 
technological qualifications from the lowest technical to the highest 
technological. They enjoyed widespread public sympathy, as did 
Otago’s Home Science School, where teaching for a degree alongside 
teaching for a technical diploma did not harm the standard of either. 
Sir George saw the University of New Zealand as walking the middle 
of the road, offering both strictly academic courses and some with 
practical application, and concluded that university training in tech- 
nology should be developed within the existing framework, rather than 
in a new university of technology. 

Academic reaction to the director’s indication, that the four metro- 
politan technical colleges might develop into colleges of technology at 
some future time, however remote, was predictable. Professor S. N. 
Slatert (Victoria University of Wellington) presented the Academic 
Board with an acute analysis®*® of some of the problems, which were 
implicit in what he saw as Dr Beeby’s ‘survey of a plan of action’, 
involving the metamorphosis of the major technical colleges into 
bodies of university status. Slater’s central point of criticism related to 
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staffing. ‘If one compares’, he wrote, ‘the pattern and calibre of staffing 
of a true college of technology with that of our present technical 
colleges, it is almost impossible to conceive of the one emerging from 
the other. .. . It is suggested (p. 53) that a routine scheme for training 
technical teachers should be instituted by the efforts of the Department 
of Education, the University, and the Technical Colleges. No doubt 
this will supply . . . teachers capable of instructing students for 
technical diplomas. It could not conceivably supply the outstanding 
graduates, fortified with advanced training both here and overseas, 
required to train the technologists of the future.’ The Academic Board 
approved Slater’s report as representing its views, and recommended 
the Senate to secure the appointment of a consultative committee to 
examine the whole question of technical and technological education. 
The Senate agreed to co-operate in any such action. The Minister of 
Education was soothing. No one could foretell what might be required 
in fifty or sixty years time. Certain technical colleges were already 
doing ‘a good deal of senior work’ and would undoubtedly do more 
in the future. He would be very happy to consult the University on 
specific proposals and problems of common interest. The Academic 
Board was not happy. While appreciating the minister’s sympathetic 
attitude, and approving the impetus being placed on the development 
of technical education, it maintained that ‘the training of technologists 
should be the exclusive province of the universities’.°* In April 1958 
a conference on technical education at which the University was repre- 
sented, recommended the establishment of a council for technical 
education to advise the responsible minister. Among its functions was 
consideration of the work of senior technical colleges, and the techno- 
logical activities of the universities. Two members of the Senate, F. J. 
Llewellyn, Vice-Chancellor, and John Packer, professor of chemistry, 
of the University of Canterbury, presented that body with a compre- 
hensive memorandum” on the training of technologists in the univer- 
sities, which included a substantial survey of what was already being 
done, and suggestions for expansion into new fields. The authors noted 
that the existing coverage of technologies had not been appreciated 
by employers and employees, as represented at the minister’s confer- 
ence. Graduates in science had been criticized as not being immediately 
useful or productive in a particular technology, and less adept in 
particular techniques than are technicians who have had a more 
practical training. Both criticisms, they observed, are applicable in 
general to any new graduate who has been trained to think rather 
than to do, and his potential usefulness should far outweigh any 
shortfall in his immediate value on appointment. Among the sugges- 
tions for expansion were courses in biochemistry and microbiology 
at all the constituent universities, the development of metallurgy,* 
courses in industrial design and building technology, and a second 


* The course in metallurgical engineering at Otago was discontinued in 1964 
and not replaced elsewhere. 
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school of architecture. To these the Academic Board added geophysics 
and physiology. These proposals, excellent as they were, would all 
take time and must be the concern of the Grants Committee. Where 
it could act, the Senate did so, accepting the proposals of the Llewellyn- 
Packer report, that it should legislate to give recognition, where 
appropriate, to students who had qualified with merit for the certifi- 
cates of the Department of Education in technical disciplines. 
Nuclear science and its significance for the University came before 
the Senate in 1956, and it gave support to the views expressed by 
Victoria College through its principal, James Williams.°* The funda- 
mental nature and wide applications of nuclear science were empha- 
sized and the Senate affirmed that the University should have a major 
share in its development in New Zealand. The Victoria College 
opinion was that a national institute should be set up, sponsored by 
the University and the DSIR, and situated in the grounds of one of 
the university colleges, ‘partly because of the university character of 
the major work of the Institute and partly to bring about a proper 
association between workers in nuclear science and workers in other 
fundamental sciences’. The Senate was not ready to go so far as to 
endorse this bold proposal, which challenged the established relations, 
or lack of relations, which existed between the University and an 
important department of State. It contented itself with urging that an 
overseas expert be invited to report on what steps New Zealand should 
take in the field. A year later the Vice-Chancellor was able to report 
that many meetings had been held on the subject, and in particular a 
draft scheme had been worked out between the secretary of DSIR, 
Dr W. M. Hamilton, and himself, ‘as a possible compromise between 
what had turned out to be somewhat conflicting views on certain 
aspects of development’.®** Following a report by Australian experts in 
the field (Professor J. P. Baxter (University of NSW) and Professor 
Sir Leslie Martin (University of Melbourne) ) favouring the establish- 
ment of an institute to be maintained by the DSIR in collaboration 
with the University, there was some concern that the proposals did 
not guarantee an effective University share in the control of nuclear 
research. The essence of the conflicting views of the department and 
the University was simple: the department saw the proposed institute 
as one of its own branches, the director a member of its staff, the 
major equipment being serviced by its members, and the universities 
having parallel facilities within the institute and the use of its major 
machines. The University preferred an independent institute, with the 
director responsible to a board representing both the department and 
the universities. The Senate offered to subsidize the director’s salary 
to attract an outstanding scientist to lead the research programme. The 
Government, true to New Zealand traditions, accepted the depart- 
mental view, and left the universities to seek their own funds for their 
own nuclear work through ‘the usual channels’ of Grants Committee 
and Minister of Education. In 1960 the Senate’s executive committee 
approved a research chair in nuclear physics at Victoria ‘provided the 
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Government makes a special grant for this purpose’. The primary 
responsibility of the professor was ‘to prosecute research work within 
the Institute of Nuclear Science, and generally to encourage and 
facilitate all university research work within the Institute, including 
the supervision of the work of research students working for M.Sc. 
and Ph.D. degrees’.®° In his final report to the Senate in 1961, Vice- 
Chancellor Currie could only mention ‘a modest setting-up grant to 
each of the universities to encourage developments in nuclear science’, 
and finance for Victoria’s research professorship. The department had 
had the final word. 

The University of New Zealand existed for over fifty years before 
it began the practice, common in the university world, of giving 
doctoral degrees ‘honoris causa’, honouring both the recipient and the 
university by including in its roll of graduates, distinguished people 
beyond the limits set by its normal degree statutes. The University 
Amendment Act 1928, required that, for the Senate to confer an 
honorary degree, the person honoured must have been ‘recommended 
therefor by the Academic Board’, which thus had a veto power over 
proposals for such awards, and greater power than it had in respect 
of degrees awarded on purely academic grounds. From the first honor- 
ary graduate—Lord Rutherford 1931—up to 1955, the University’s 
policy, with the Academic Board in full control, had been unusually 
conservative. The twenty honorary graduates were all male, mainly 
New Zealanders (half of whom had made their careers outside the 
country), and almost all of them had already been similarly honoured 
by other universities, or had already gained the degree which was 
conferred on them, by the normal process of academic achievement 
and examination. A notable exception, where New Zealand took the 
initiative, was the distinguished classicist Ronald Symet (HonDLitt 
1949), but in general the policy was a timid one—‘academically 
sound’ and unadventurous. 

In 1955 Chancellor Smith proposed that the power of the Academic 
Board be reduced to that of making recommendations which the 
Senate must ‘receive and consider’ before awarding an honorary 
degree. The board disagreed, claiming that, even when conferred in 
recognition of non-academic distinction, honorary degrees are academic 
honours, and the university’s standing in the academic community, in 
which the board expressed an ‘especial interest’, could be affected by 
its policy in granting them. In consequence the board submitted that 
it should share equally with the Senate the power of determination in 
the matter. The Senate deferred discussion of the question for two 
years, at the same time informing the Academic Board its feeling that 
‘broad considerations of public service should be one of the guiding 
principles in the awarding of Honorary Degrees’. The outcome (1958) 
was an amended statute which empowered the Senate to award an 
honorary degree, on the recommendation of a joint committee, repre- 
sentative of the Senate and the Academic Board, consisting of the 
Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, and the board chairman, all ex officio, 
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with three members of the Senate and three of the board. But the end 
was not yet. In 1959 an opinion of the university solicitors that the 
new statute was ultra vires (being contrary to the 1928 Amendment 
Act) was tabled at the meeting of the Academic Board, and gave an 
opportunity to academic conservatives to try to revive the former 
status of the board as the guardian of the way. The Senate was 
compelled to ‘cure the matter’ with a resolution which amended 
the 1928 Act appropriately, and in addition stated that, ‘the foregoing 
amendment . . . should also expressly state that the amendment shall 
be deemed to have come into force at a date before the date on which 
the University Statute Chapter V “Honorary Degrees” was passed by 
the Senate in 1958.’* Indeed the way of the reformer was a hard one, 
even in the University’s declining years. 

Finally it should be recalled that during 1956 the executive com- 
mittee of the Senate accepted an invitation from the University of 
Moscow to send a delegation to visit that and other universities in the 
Soviet Union, and the Chancellor with Professors N. M. MacElwee 
(Canterbury) and S. N. Slater (Victoria) were appointed to constitute 
the delegation. The Senate authorized the delegation to invite the 
University of Moscow to reciprocate the visit. While some two and a 
half years separated the events, they were the first of their kind in 
which the University of New Zealand was involved, and the visit of 
the representatives of Moscow was the first paid by official Soviet 
academics to a university in the Southern Hemisphere. The members 
were Dr Ivanov, pro-rector of the University of Moscow, and Professor 
Sedov, a distinguished mathematician and physicist who had been in 
charge of the first Sputnik project. 


9 
DEVOLUTION v. DISSOLUTION 


‘Pas trop de zéle.’ Talleyrand, attrib. 


The report of the Academic Board on university reform dated 17 
October 1946, has been noted in relation to the setting-up of the 
Senate’s Grants Committee. Its full range and its long-term results 
must now be outlined. It began with four resolutions: 


i. That the board is of the opinion that the time has come when serious 
consideration should be given to the establishment of four separate univer- 
sities in the Dominion in place of the existing system. 

ii. That the Academic Board requests Senate to set up a joint committee 
of Senate and Academic Board to investigate the problems involved in such 
a transition and report as soon as possible. 

iii. That as the transition from the present organization to that of autono- 
mous universities will necessarily extend over several years, the scheme out- 
lined in section II hereof be adopted so that the more serious handicaps may 
be removed immediately. 

iv. That in order to indicate the ideas which have influenced the board 
in recommending this plan, it submits the following brief summary of its 
conception of the aims and functions of a university, and recommends that 
the scheme outlined in section II be introduced at an early date. 


The board’s summary saw the University as a social institution 
which, within the framework of the community, seeks to fulfil certain 
functions. In its teaching function, it seeks the perpetuation and con- 
tinual re-examination of the cultural values on which our civilization 
has been built. A community with no interest in literature and the fine 
arts, language, science, philosophy, history, and other social studies is 
uncivilized, whatever its standard of material prosperity. A university 
education was seen as the highest and final stage of formal education, 
which carries instruction to the frontiers of knowledge and trains men 
and women to advance those frontiers. Because of this, research is 
one of a university’s essential activities. Specialization is essential at 
the university level; its training for professions should be based on a 
broad general education; methods additional to formal instruction by 
lectures are necessary; and not all persons are fitted by ability and 
interest for university study—indeed in a healthy community it is 
recognized that the university fulfils a limited function for a selected 
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group. No university teacher, the board claimed, could feel assured 
that he has mastered any province of knowledge to its frontiers unless 
he has demonstrated, and is continually demonstrating, that he can 
advance those frontiers. A university which forces its teaching staff to 
devote too much time to routine and which fails to allow them reason- 
able time for independent work or even for keeping abreast of their 
subjects, is heading for disaster. 

The case for separate and autonomous universities was presented as 
an appendix, and owed much to the board’s chairman, James Hight. 
Twenty-two years earlier, before the Reichel-Tate Commission had 
examined the university system, he had argued for the establishment 
of a University of Canterbury in uncompromising terms. “The time 
has come’, declared Hight in April 1924, ‘when no half measures will 
solve the many problems provided by the present University situation. 
.. . The particular view of University organisation expressed in the 
constitution and functioning of the University of New Zealand has 
long been discredited . . . . there has been growing . . . a feeling that 
the University of New Zealand is obsolescent, that conditions have 
developed beyond its capacity, that its control has restricted the 
freedom of action and prevented the variety of courses and teaching 
necessary for the perfect adaptation of means to ends in a country 
with such needs as ours. Its cumbersome, lumbering and Chancery- 
like procedure paralyses efforts at reform and its existence makes it 
impossible to employ in New Zealand the system of examination for 
degrees which is in general adoption by Universities today.’? Hight in 
his role as chairman of the Academic Board, and Hunter as part-time 
Vice-Chancellor had wrought mightily to make the ‘federal teaching 
university’ produced by the Reichel-Tate commission a reality. Now 
after twenty years he was still an uncompromising critic of it. The 
appendix’ began: 


‘The University of New Zealand faces a major crisis; a crisis forced on it 
partly by the failure of the Conference of College Councils as an adminis- 
trative mechanism and partly by the inherent weakness of the federal con- 
stitution. Two possible lines of advance are open. First, a strengthened 
Senate, or committee thereof, might be authorised to take over the functions 
of the Conference of College Councils, adjudicate between the claims of the 
affiliated institutions, plan and co-ordinate new developments, including the 
growth and location of the professional schools, and, generally, be respon- 
sible for a strenuous attempt to make the federal system work with all the 
efficiency of which it is capable. If, however, the view be held that the 
federal constitution of the University is inimical to the growth and needs 
of true University education, and that the federal system has proved con- 
sistently unsatisfactory under New Zealand conditions, defederalisation is 
indicated. The second possibility, therefore, is the establishment of four 
separate Universities, with the safeguards of limited charters, and a co- 
ordinating body, such as a University Grants Commission [. . .]. We believe 
that the history of the University of New Zealand demonstrates clearly that 
the clumsiness of the federal system has done much to prevent the develop- 
ment of conditions necessary for true University work in research and 
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teaching [. . .] further attempts to make the federal system work are doomed 
to failure, and time so spent will be time lost. It is impossible, we hold, to 
mend a system which has never worked satisfactorily.’ 


Section IJ of the report was a scheme for a transition period, 
assumed to apply over a few years. It proposed the continuation of 
internal examining by each college for stages I and II of the BA and 
BSc degrees, and the internal-external system wherever internal exam- 
ining was not adopted; greater freedom of prescriptions, which could 
be so broadly phrased as to leave different teachers the liberty to frame 
different courses; and different degree courses and prescriptions for 
each college. Only the general programme of work for each degree 
would come for the Senate’s approval through the Academic Board, 
relieving those bodies of the constant alteration and rewording of 
statutes characteristic of the past. Many scholarship awards would be 
devolved to the colleges, research would be actively supported by 
improved staffing, research fellowships, and a university research 
committee. In the transition period a Senate of thirty members should 
have as its principal duties the framing of university policy and the 
approach to the Government for the necessary finance. It should also 
appoint assessors (where necessary) for examinations, enact university 
statutes, and award degrees. The principals of the constituent colleges 
would work with the Vice-Chancellor to facilitate the university’s 
work. The important recommendation for a university grants com- 
mittee has been considered in the previous chapter. 

The Senate met a month later, on 19 November, to consider the 
Academic Board’s recommendations. The feeling of urgency was 
widespread. The Chancellor noted that student interest in university 
reform was lively, with an outstanding contribution from the Canter- 
bury College Students’ Association, which had published a booklet 
containing addresses by staff members and others covering a wide 
range of topics of immediate concern. On the Pro-Chancellor and 
chairman of the Academic Board (Hight) moving the first of the 
board’s recommendations, F. A. de la Mare immediately moved an 
amendment that four separate universities be established forthwith, 
and failed to find a seconder. The Senate was not to be hurried. A 
joint committee was set up to investigate transition problems, the 
principle of greater freedom in prescriptions was approved, and other 
‘transition’ proposals found acceptance. A new spirit was indeed 
abroad. But the way ahead was not to be easy. What Hight had called 
‘the cumbersome, lumbering and Chancery-like procedure’ had to be 
used to reform itself, or make its abolition inevitable. The Senate was 
willing enough to devolve its powers, but could hardly be expected to 
accept its dissolution as a matter of urgency. The Academic Board was 
committed to separate autonomous universities after a short transition 
period, and firmly opposed, in 1947 and again in 1948, the appoint- 
ment of a full-time vice-chancellor for the University, seeing such an 
officer as a barrier against separation. Of the four full-time academic 
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heads of the constituent colleges who were appointed during 1948 and 
1949, only T. A. Hunter of Victoria came from within the country. 
The other three, K. J. Maidmentt (Auckland), H. R. Hulmet (Canter- 
bury), and R. S. Aitken (Otago) came from the United Kingdom and 
had yet to appreciate the peculiar nature of the problems of the 
University of New Zealand. They were naturally doubtful whether the 
slight administrative resources of the institutions they had come to 
guide were adequate for the responsibilities of immediate inde- 
pendence. Their governing councils were quite inexperienced in the 
academic side of their affairs, and the academic (professorial) boards 
had never had the power of final decisions about what they taught 
and how they examined. 

The joint committee of the Senate and Academic Board acted 
quickly. In July 1947 it reported that it was premature to lay down 
general principles regarding separate universities, and recommended 
that further consideration of the proposal be postponed until the 
effects had been observed of the granting of a fuller measure of 
autonomy to the colleges, including greater control of their examina- 
tions. To this tried and honoured gambit, the Academic Board replied 
by reaffirming its devotion to separation and setting up a number of 
committees, some to plan the steps which could be taken by a Senate 
willing to devolve powers within a continuing federal system, and one 
to plan the constitution of autonomous universities. The committee on 
examinations recommended that all university examinations be con- 
ducted by the colleges, commenting (October 1948) that ‘the present 
state of transition from university-run examinations to College-run 
examinations involves two administrative mechanisms to do one thing, 
involves unnecessary expense and considerable muddle and uncer- 
tainty. . . .° The University’s range of activity should be narrowed 
‘to the arranging and carrying through of meetings’. Administration 
of all other university activities should go to the colleges. But not all 
the colleges were ready. The Auckland professorial board decided 
that it was unable to undertake the enrolment of students for examin- 
ations and the keeping of records, and its council preferred these 
matters to remain with the University. 

While these matters were receiving favourable consideration by the 
Senate, Chancellor Smith and Vice-Chancellor Gordon attended a 
congress of Commonwealth universities, and observed the working of 
the grants committee in the United Kingdom, and several federal 
universities. The Chancellor reported that the main factors considered 
by the UGC in Britain in fixing grants, which at that time made up 
not more than one-third of total university income, were the quality 
and size of the student body and academic staff, the character and cost 
of different faculties, the costs of libraries and equipment, and the 
amount of local support. The range and quality of research being done 
was also a factor. Serious account was taken of the wisdom and 
economy with which each university managed its affairs, and no 
encouragement was given to overspending in the hope that the 
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Treasury would meet a deficit. As has been seen in the previous 
chapter, the Senate’s grants committee had been compelled to a more 
mechanical operation, basing its grants, at least in the general faculties, 
on quantitative rather than qualitative factors. In the federal univer- 
sities visited, the Chancellor noted a trend towards academic auto- 
nomy; many departments were completely independent, with an 
external examiner to ensure comparability of standards, not identity 
of courses. “The teachers have virtually complete authority in strictly 
academic matters,’ reported the Chancellor. ‘The New Zealand practice 
of having the governing body discuss academic curricula and the like 
is quite unusual.’ Academic reformers had been saying this for a long 
time. Now it had the authority of a reforming Chancellor behind it. 
The Vice-Chancellor reported some feeling in the larger colleges of 
the University of London towards their becoming separate universities, 
but London’s Vice-Chancellor, Professor David Hughes Parry, held 
the view that separation would be a great mistake. 

The hope of a short transition period to separation in New Zealand 
faded in the next few years. The committee of the Academic Board 
on Autonomous Universities worked under the sanguine chairmanship 
of Professor R. S. Allant to outline a possible structure for four univer- 
sities, and a central organization replacing the Senate, to deal with 
their common problems. At one time it proposed a universities board 
of twelve members—four academic heads (vice-chancellors), four 
university teachers elected by their fellows acting as a single electorate, 
and four members elected by graduates also acting as a single elector- 
ate. Its functions would be to elect the members of the grants com- 
mittee, to control entrance to the university on the advice of an 
entrance board appropriately appointed, to co-ordinate the develop- 
ment of ‘special schools’, and to appoint the members of the University 
Press Board of Managers. The UGC was to represent to the Govern- 
ment the financial needs of the universities, and by acting as inter- 
mediary protect university autonomy. The university councils need 
not be of a common pattern, but should have substantial academic 
membership (not less than twenty-five per cent was considered desir- 
able at one stage of the discussions), and non-professorial staff should 
be eligible. Maintenance of the status quo was seen as of the first 
importance in such matters as endowments, grants, except for those 
negotiated in the future by the UGC, and special schools already 
established. The agricultural colleges would be constituent colleges of 
the new universities, of the University of Canterbury for Lincoln, and 
of either Wellington or Auckland for Massey. Victoria University 
College was to become the Victoria University of Wellington, with 
the monarch still dominant over the general and prime minister. 

The council of Otago University held tenaciously to the view that, 
‘The historical continuity of the future University of Otago with the 
institution founded by the Provincial Ordinance of 1869 should be 
clearly recognised and legally sustained.’* Its academic head, R. S. 
Aitken, left no doubt as to the importance of continuity and of 
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history. In an uncompromising statement he put Otago views on 
record as follows: 


‘1. The legal status of the University of Otago as established by the 
University of Otago Ordinance of 1869 is and always has been that of a 
complete and independent University, with full powers of self-government 
and the right to confer degrees. 

This general statement requires to be qualified by the following comments: 
(a) The University, while it has in general the fullest powers to acquire 
and dispose of property, cannot sell or dispose of its lands (except on 
lease) and cannot borrow money on the security of its lands, without the 
consent of the Government. 

(b) The Ordinance gave statutory authority for the conferring of certain 
degrees only [. . .]. The University would not however be involved in any 
pains or penalties if it decided to confer (for what they may be worth) other 
degrees; though it is clearly most desirable that proper authority to do so 
should be obtained, as degrees conferred without the authority of either 
statute or charter might well be unrecognised elsewhere, and so useless to 
the graduate. 

‘2. A royal charter is not a practical necessity, though it may be desirable 

to petition for one in due course. 
Strictly speaking the degrees of a University which has no royal charter are 
entitled to a ‘courtesy’ recognition only in other parts of the British Empire. 
In actual practice, no distinction appears to be made between degrees con- 
ferred under the authority of a charter and those which are not [. . .]. It 
should be noted that although the University of New Zealand possesses a 
charter, this charter does not appear to authorise the conferring of certain 
degrees which the University in fact confers, presumably in reliance on the 
statutory authority given by the local legislature [. . .]. 

*3. An agreement was made in 1874 between representatives of the 

University of Otago and the University of New Zealand, by which this 
University agreed to hold in abeyance its degree conferring powers and to 
waive its claim to a charter. No proper formal record of the precise terms 
of this agreement appears to have been preserved either in Dunedin or 
Wellington [. . .].!*] 
It should be made clear that the agreement to hold in abeyance the degree 
conferring powers is not and never has been binding on the University in 
a legal sense, and that no legal steps are necessary before the powers are 
resumed. Morally, however, it is clear that full notice of intention to resume 
the degree-conferring power should be given to all parties who may con- 
ceivably be interested. 

‘4. The University of Otago has operated since its inception under the 
authority of its Ordinance, which confers on its Council wide and effective 
powers of self-government, and the University authorities are accustomed 
to working under the Ordinance itself, and under the many legal opinions 
given in respect of its various sections. Both on historical and practical 
grounds the University would be most reluctant to agree to the cancellation 
of what in effect has been its charter[ +] since 1869 [. . .]’.* 


* Aitken accepted the statements in the histories of Beaglehole and Thompson 
as sufficient. 

+ Aitken’s views appear to ignore the necessity of reading the Otago Ordinance 
in conjunction with, not independently of, the New Zealand University Act. 
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By the time the Academic Board’s report on autonomous univer- 
sities reached the Senate in January 1950, the proposed universities 
board of twelve members had become a Senate of eighteen, with 
graduate representation reduced from four to two, each of the four 
future university councils to have power to appoint one member, the 
ministers of education and finance to appoint one each, and the Senate 
itself to co-opt two. As an addition to its report, the Academic Board 
also recommended to the Senate that it ‘secure an amendment of the 
University Act to enable it to delegate by statute any of its functions 
to College Councils or Professorial Boards’.’ For what followed, the 
Academic Board can hardly be blamed. The Senate dealt with these 
pretensions in short order. When the chairman of the Academic 
Board (Hunter) moved that the report be approved, an amendment 
was proposed that the board be informed of the Senate’s resolution 
of August 1947 to postpone consideration of separate universities 
until the effect of several measures of autonomy could be observed. 
While this was defeated, the Senate decided only to ‘receive’ the report 
and recorded its desire ‘in the meantime to proceed with and to 
observe the effects of devolution of powers to the Colleges before it 
considers defederalisation’.« The Principle of Unripe Time had com- 
bined with the Fair Trial Argument to frustrate the advocates of rapid 
dissolution of the federal university. In its rejection of its own rapid 
dissolution, the Senate had useful support from overseas experts. 
Distinguished vice-chancellors of Commonwealth universities were in 
the country in 1950, and two of them were prepared to comment on 
the problems of the University. Sir Philip Morris (Bristol University) 
noted the serious inadequacies in accommodation, staffing, and equip- 
ment in the general schools and the libraries, observing that the special 
schools ‘appear to have been very substantially favoured and are far 
more generously provided for’. He dismissed what he understood to 
be the case for defederalization in somewhat peculiar terms, since his 
suggestion for reform was ‘the adoption of a federal system’—some- 
thing New Zealand thought it had had since 1926. Moreover, his 
recommendation for a vice-chancellorship rotating among the academic 
heads of the colleges, on the grounds that a permanent vice-chancellor 
‘inevitably creates ambiguity about the position and responsibility of 
the Heads of Colleges’, was happily not adopted by the Senate, and 
the alleged inevitability was not experienced.® Professor D. Emrys 
Evans (University of Wales) gave similar advice and claimed, no 
doubt with good reason, that ‘the federal system [in Wales] has been 
something of a scapegoat and has been blamed for many deficiencies 
more justly ascribed to other reasons’*°—a comforting conclusion for 
those wishing to maintain federalism. 

In its well-meaning attempts to give a large measure of independence 
to the colleges, especially in the structure of the general degrees (arts 
and science), the Senate soon found itself in difficulties. Moreover, 
the Academic Board’s request for an amendment to the University 
Act, to allow delegation of powers by statute, was lost in the Senate’s 
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summary dismissal of the proposals for separate universities, and this 
fact played an important role. The board’s proposals for the general 
degrees under devolution of powers maintained the three-year courses 
for BA and BSc (with four years for honours degrees). For the 
general BA, which remained the heart of the liberal education for 
which the University was founded, there was to be either a common 
core based on the traditional humanities or a spread of interest along 
the lines of the distribution in force in many American universities. 
For many years the tradition of a compulsory foreign language 
(defined as a language other than English or Maori) had been eroded. 
First it had been replaced by a ‘reading knowledge’ only, and, finally 
in 1945, by ‘a language unit other than Maori’; in short a pass in 
English I without a foreign language had become the minimum 
language requirement. When the colleges came to present their 
separate degree courses for BA, Auckland and Victoria wished to 
revert to earlier practices; the former to a compulsory language unit 
other than English or Maori, and the latter to a regulation that ‘a 
reading knowledge of a foreign language mayl*] be required in addition 
to the nine units’. Just what force such a regulation would have 
remained obscure. A warning of probable difficulties came when the 
Senate drew the attention of the Academic Board and of the profes- 
sorial boards to the injustice which might be done to students if 
colleges introduced changes in the conditions governing degrees with- 
out prior consultation with school authorities and reasonable notice 
of the changes. The board (June 1950) was satisfied with what had 
been done in the matter. The Senate was less happy. At its meeting 
in February 1951, it approved a resolution by the Director of Educa- 
tion, that it should obtain legal opinion whether it had power to make 
statutes allowing the colleges to place upon the choice of units for a 
degree, restrictions which were not embodied in the statutes of the 
University, and whether the colleges had power to lay down for the 
award of a degree conditions other than those specified in the statutes 
of the University. The whole procedure of devolution of powers came 
into question. The director further asked the Senate to consider, at its 
next meeting, the effect of recent college regulations for degree 
courses on the post-primary system generally, and on the smaller 
country post-primary schools and the district high schools in particular. 
It began to appear that education was after all a seamless web, and 
the university system could neither dominate it, as in the now distant 
past, nor ignore the remainder of it in the interests of academic inde- 
pendence. At its August meeting the Senate resolved its difficulties 
with the legality of its actions with a remarkable amendment to the 
statute ‘Examinations’, viz: ‘Wherever in the Calendar of the Univer- 
sity of New Zealand for the year 1951 the Senate has purported to 
delegate to any Constituent College or any Agricultural College or 
the Professorial Board of any such College the power to define 


* Author’s italics. 
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generally or specifically or otherwise to prescribe the courses of study 
or the subjects of study for any degree or diploma, the Senate hereby 
prescribes for the year 1951 the courses of study and the subjects of 
study as they are defined or prescribed for each College in its Calendar 
for the year 1951." 

The Senate further asked its executive committee, in consultation 
with the solicitors, to submit a revised form of the statutes for MA, 
MSc, BA, BSc, and if necessary BCom and MCom, for consideration 
in November. An additional complication was introduced by the 
council of Victoria College, which claimed that delegation by the 
University should be ‘to the College and not to the Professorial 
Board’.** The Victoria council considered that: ‘In accordance with 
academic usage the exercise by the College of any academic power 
or discretion delegated to the College by the University of New 
Zealand should be determined by the Council after considering the 
advice thereon of the Professorial Board.’ In view of the Chancellor’s 
report (p. 201) it was not clear whose ‘academic usage’ was referred 
to, but it seemed that one college at least was willing to continue with 
potential lay dominance of academic affairs. 

At its November meeting the Senate again passed its ‘wherever’ 
amendment to whitewash its position for 1952, and invited the 
Academic Board to draft a resolution of Senate by which it would 
be able to delegate to the Academic Board (not to the colleges, their 
councils, or their professorial boards) control over courses of study. 
With the help of two legal opinions of Sir Alexander Johnstone K.C., 
the board succeeded in redrafting the degree statutes in arts and 
science in an appropriate form. When these drafts came to the Senate 
(September 1952) with a further legal opinion from Sir Alexander, 
the Chancellor submitted a ‘Suggestion for a Different Approach’ 
which constitutes one of his major contributions to the subsequent 
history of the university system.** Noting that the Senate had been 
advised by one senior counsel that only the Senate could prescribe 
courses of study for degrees, and then only by statute, and by another 
that it was competent to make certain delegations of its powers, the 
Chancellor indicated several possible courses of action: namely, to 
rely on the legal opinion in favour of delegation of powers; to alter 
the regulations and seek a further opinion on the legality of the 
changed regulations; to seek legislation placing beyond doubt the 
Senate’s right to delegate powers which it considered the other bodies 
involved should have; or to seek a more simple and effective procedure 
to ensure freedom for the teaching staffs and at the same time to 
protect the interests of the students and the public. ‘Members of 
Senate’, said the Chancellor, ‘will recall the wearisome hours that 
have been spent upon proposed courses of study or alterations to them. 
For the most part the proposals of the Academic Board have been 
accepted. Yet from time to time . . . a proposed bill has been referred 
back to the Academic Board for consideration . . . members of the 
Senate have . . . exercised a useful reviewing power. Even so, in recent 
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years the Senate . . . has tended to accept the proposals of the 
Academic Board without subjecting them sufficiently to that scrutiny 
in the interest of the whole University and of the public which is the 
special function of the Senate.’!? The Chancellor went on, ‘One of the 
reasons, in my opinion, why certain proposals have been sent back 
... has been that the Board has lacked the assistance of lay graduates 
who have a wider experience of educational affairs than those who 
spend their working lives within the University.’ 

The Chancellor’s solution was a body smaller than the Academic 
Board (of twenty-five members), which could meet more frequently 
than the single, four-day meeting by which the board endeavoured to 
deal with the great variety of academic issues which came to it from 
the colleges. He noted that the board’s procedure had been seriously 
criticized by the University Newsletter (the journal of the Association 
of University Teachers), for July 1949, where it was claimed that ‘the 
bulk of the material could and should be dealt with by an executive 
committee consisting of the Vice-Chancellor and the Academic 
Heads’.** The validity of the criticism had been admitted by the 
board’s chairman, Sir Thomas Hunter. The Chancellor held that no 
university college in New Zealand could live to itself alone and 
prescribe its courses without regard to wider interests. These included 
the equivalence of standards of different courses for the same degree 
(of the University of New Zealand); the suitability of courses at one 
college which are preliminary to or complementary to those at another; 
the suitability of the examinations of different courses leading to the 
same degree; the rights of special classes of students, e.g. extramural 
students; and the extent to which courses of study, particularly those 
in the special schools, were meeting the country’s needs. To ensure 
that these requirements were fulfilled, the Chancellor proposed that 
recommendations for the structure and details of any course, which 
currently went from a faculty to its professorial board, then to the 
Academic Board, and finally to the Senate, should take a new path. 
This would run from the professorial board to the college council, 
where the proposals would be exposed to the examination of ‘lay 
graduates’, and then to a new committee to be appointed by the 
Senate, for which he suggested the name ‘Curriculum Committee’. 
With appropriate safeguards, including a right of appeal to the 
Senate, the curriculum committee would have power to settle the 
matters delegated to it. 

The Chancellor’s suggestion obtained the approval of the Academic 
Board in May 1953. The board reported unanimously to the Senate 
in the following terms:*’ “The Board gives general approval to the 
Chancellor’s suggestions, including the participation of College 
Councils in academic legislation initiated in the corresponding 
Professorial Boards and including the institution of a Curriculum 
Committee, provided that the Academic Board is retained with (a) 
the continuing right of Professorial Boards to make representations 
to the Academic Board; and (b) the requirement of Section 18 of 
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the New Zealand University Amendment Act 1926 that the Senate 
consult the Academic Board before enacting academic legislation 
except where the “Curriculum Committee” acts for the Senate.’ 

The Senate was thus able to consider a draft Act prepared by the 
Chancellor which left the University’s legislative machinery in exist- 
ence, but added to it ‘a convenient and expeditious means whereby 
Colleges can in the academic field give effect to their reasonable 
individual aspirations’.1* Great care was taken to ensure that existing 
rights of the various lay and academic bodies in the University and 
the colleges should be preserved—the Senate would continue to have 
ultimate control of academic legislation; the Academic Board would 
continue to make representations to the Senate, which would take its 
advice before acting in any academic matter; professorial boards 
would maintain ‘direct access’ to the Academic Board, and through it 
to the Senate; college councils, as the new channels through which 
academic legislation would pass, would be required to consult their 
professorial boards in the same way as the Senate consulted the 
Academic Board; and if the college councils were dissatisfied with a 
decision of the curriculum committee, a right of appeal to the Senate 
was included. The practical effect of the draft Bill was seen as allow- 
ing the colleges a proper measure of academic individuality while 
securing at the same time that the national interest was protected. It 
was also hoped that the order papers of the Senate and Academic 
Board would be cleared of much detailed business, allowing both 
bodies to devote more time to the consideration of matters of major 
academic policy. To the key question, “Will the new Act completely 
meet the legal difficulties which have been thought to arise under the 
present University Acts?’, the committee which the Senate set up 
to prepare an explanatory memorandum on the proposals (the 
Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, and Dr James Williams) replied in 
optimistic terms. ‘In so far as future academic legislation is dealt with 
under the proposed new Act, the legal difficulties in question will be 
completely avoided; in so far as the old machinery continued to be 
used, the present legal difficulties would remain, for the new Act is 
drafted on the principle* of not attempting the difficult task of 
patching and altering in detail the existing legislative machinery.”® 

It was not until April 1955 that the Senate was able to approve 
powers of delegation to the governing bodies of the six colleges within 
the University, and to its new Curriculum Committee under a New 
Zealand University Amendment Act adopted by Parliament in 1954. 
Under this Act the Senate delegated to the Curriculum Committee its 
power to approve course regulations relating to general courses of 
study. To the college councils were delegated powers to prescribe 
courses of study for degrees and diplomas, the powers to be exercised 
by course regulations approved by the Senate or by the Curriculum 


* ‘A principle is a rule of inaction, which states a valid general reason for not 
doing in any particular case what, to unprincipled instinct, would appear to be 
right.’—Cornford, op. cit. p. 4. 
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Committee; and powers to approve personal courses of study and 
to lay down prescriptions for subjects for degrees and diplomas. 
Approval of personal courses of study could not be exercised in such 
a way as to introduce general restrictions not provided in the course 
regulations; and prescriptions of subjects were required to be published 
in the calendar of the college concerned and made available to the 
Curriculum Committee. Finally the councils were permitted to dele- 
gate to their professorial boards the approval of personal courses of 
study, with a right of appeal by the student to the council against 
board decisions. The Curriculum Committee was chaired by the Vice- 
Chancellor and made up of the academic heads of the constituent 
colleges, the Director of Education, two persons appointed by the 
Senate, not being members of the staff of any college, and four 
professors, one from each constituent college. The academic heads of 
the agricultural colleges were to be co-opted when their assistance was 
required. The committee’s main function was approving ‘courses of 
study’, a phrase which included the structure of degrees, and the sub- 
jects, prescriptions, pre-requisites, and types of examination involved 
in the degrees. The committee was expected to take account of such 
matters as the adequacy of the standard of a course, provision for fair 
operation in respect of students who might transfer from one college 
to another, and the national interest. 

On the face of it, the new pattern appeared clumsy. The inter- 
polation of college councils in academic decisions, while the right of 
their professorial boards to continue to deal directly with the Univer- 
sity was maintained, had the appearance of a new complication, which 
might have nullified the simplification of delegating Senate powers to 
an essentially academic committee. In the event the committee func- 
tioned well. By 1956 the Vice-Chancellor was able to report?’ that 
‘practically all of the regulations published from 1952-56 which were 
of doubtful legality have now been included in the course regulations 
submitted by College Councils . . .. This was in large measure 
because, ‘no principles of a revolutionary nature’ had been submitted 
and, ‘all efforts have been aimed at consolidation’. An exception was 
a proposal for a new three-year degree in agriculture, and a new plan 
for the four-year degree, both involving the possibility of the first-year 
of study being taken, not at one of the constituent colleges, but at the 
agricultural colleges themselves. This was a fundamental change and 
was referred to the Academic Board and Senate. A year later the 
committee noted that college calendars were becoming more and more 
the authoritative source to which students must refer for the regula- 
tions governing their courses of study, and claimed with reason that 
it had injected a full measure of speed and flexibility into the proces- 
sing of academic regulations. ‘The federal system was at long last being 
made to work. The Academic Board and the Senate were relieved of 
a large quantity of detailed material which contained relatively few 
important matters of principle, though the individual colleges (univer- 
sities in name from 1958) were busy diversifying their courses, and 
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were by no means in agreement that a Platonic ideal of a degree 
course existed (or ever had existed) in the New Zealand university 
system. As an example, parallel courses for the degree of BSc, one, 
four-year, at a more specialized level leading to BSc (honours), and 
another, three-year, of a more general, and traditional, kind leading to 
BSc (general), had been introduced, for Canterbury only, in 1956, 
thirty years after the first initiative for such variation. In 1960 similar 
development took place at Victoria and Otago, and in addition the 
former introduced two types of course for the general science degree 
—one of the traditional New Zealand pattern (eight units, at least 
three beyond stage I and at least one at stage III), and the other of 
nine units including at least three at stage II, but without a mandatory 
stage III unit. Academic opposition to this last pattern had always 
been a little hollow, in that in most of the sciences, stage III had 
merely been material alternative to that treated at stage II, at essen- 
tially the same level; indeed stage III under the designation stage IIB 
could be taken as a second-year course. Auckland deviated from the 
BSc (honours) concept, preferring to introduce increased specializa- 
tion in a different way, by allowing (at least in physics, chemistry, 
botany, and geology) four out of the eight units of the BSc degree to 
be taken in the major subject. 

In its final report, in August 1961, the Curriculum Committee noted 
a falling-off in new developments, but a significant number of new 
subjects had been approved. Medieval art and literature, Russian, 
Italian, genetics, Asian studies, religious studies, were among the 
subjects which appeared in the last years of the University of New 
Zealand. Much wider provision had been made to allow students who 
had done particularly well in specified subjects in the entrance scholar- 
ships examination to begin their university courses at stage II. This 
was of long standing in mathematics and Greek, but the privilege was 
extended. In addition it became possible for qualified students to gain 
exemption from the whole intermediate examination for the BE degree 
at Canterbury, and so reduce the length of their course by a year. In 
his final report*? to the Senate as Vice-Chancellor (1961), Sir George 
Currie claimed, with justice, that in the whole process of devolution 
of powers from the centre to the separate universities, the Curriculum 
Committee had played an important role, and the Chancellor’s original 
memorandum had set the pattern for the legislation which followed. 
College councils had been brought into the stream of academic legis- 
lation in such a way that they had begun to perform the proper 
academic functions of a university, in addition to their former role 
which was limited to property, finance, discipline, and appointments. 
There had been a ‘slightly uncertain start’, while the committee dis- 
covered its proper role, which involved less intervention with the 
academic affairs of the separate institutions than some of its members 
had expected. 

The Vice-Chancellor’s own contribution as chairman had been a 
valuable one. He had expressed his faith in the people who made up 
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the college communities in his first report, and under his guidance the 
Curriculum Committee had functioned in a way appropriate to a 
federal university system—something which had never been achieved 
by the Senate-Academic Board relationship which the Reichel-Tate 
Commission had so hopefully recommended. The committee kept to 
its central aim: in Currie’s own words ‘seeing that academic legisla- 
tion contained a certain equivalence of content in academic subjects, 
that each University centre was aware of the academic legislation of 
the others, and that legislation should be so framed that the transfer 
of students from one centre to another, which is very extensive in 
New Zealand, should not bring undue hardship on any student pass- 
ing from one centre to another’.*? Equivalence of content is a more 
modest aim than ‘equivalence of standard’ and a more realistic one. 
In 1954, some two years after he had taken up his post as Vice- 
Chancellor, Currie had shown that he was sensitive to the motives 
which underlay the advocacy of dissolution of the federal system. ‘If 
the idea of a single unitary though dispersed university is not accept- 
able to the Colleges’, he wrote in a report to the Senate (August 
1954), ‘what alternative organisation could perform the central 
functions and allow the Colleges to serve scholarship and their com- 
munities better? I suggest that the Senate and the Colleges consider 
the application of the title ‘University’ to each of the constituent 
colleges, that the University of New Zealand remain as at present 
until some new phase of development may warrant a change, and that 
the system become a federation of universities instead of a federated 
university.’”*? The really strong loyalties had naturally developed in the 
colleges, and he saw no sign of any ‘strong proud sense’ of belonging 
to a single unitary university. New Zealand graduates were in fact 
accustomed to describe themselves as, say, ‘Auckland graduates’ as a 
shorthand for ‘graduate of the University of New Zealand from 
Auckland University College’. Two years passed before a committee 
representative of the constituent colleges approved the change of titles. 
In the meantime, in November 1955, the Vice-Chancellor had made 
it clear that the ‘underlying assumption about the future is that the 
Constituent Colleges are destined to be full universities within a 
comparatively short space of time and that a federation of universities 
is one of the prudent preparatory steps to that end’. He claimed that 
all the principles for which the reform movement had struggled on 
academic matters had been agreed to, and that the place of the teacher 
in the New Zealand University system was fully equal in authority 
and responsibility to his colleagues elsewhere in the Commonwealth. 
‘There is little room’, he said, ‘for any plea that the system curbs or 
thwarts proper academic development. There will always be those who 
feel frustrated under any system, but the vast majority know that the 
opportunity for teaching and research in New Zealand is good, and 
no more limited by undue controls than elsewhere.”** His time schedule 
for the changes he saw as proper and inevitable, was that the title 
‘University’ should become effective for the constituent colleges which 
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did not have it in 1958, and that a five-year period of consolidation 
would then be needed for the councils to formulate changes in their 
composition to make them appropriate as university councils. During 
this period the third quinquennial grant would be negotiated, and 
building schemes accelerated to meet a fifty per cent rise in student 
numbers. About 1963 the universities would be ready to decide the 
time to seek powers to confer their own degrees and to set up a new 
central body by Act of Parliament, to carry out the functions which 
were generally agreed to involve national interests. “The dramatic 
moment for handing over the charter’, said the Vice-Chancellor’s 
memorandum, ‘would undoubtedly be the centenary of the University 
in 1970’,2> a view which cricket devotees would appreciate and 
centenarians applaud. But he also saw that events might move more 
rapidly, and that an earlier date might be preferred. A university 
system of all things, he believed, should give an example of ‘logical, 
efficient but sedate’ progress to local autonomy. Whether the process 
which has been outlined can be regarded as logical or efficient is 
arguable. It seemed sedate to those who were zealous for rapid 
reform. New Zealand is highly centralized in its processes of decision- 
making, and shows little sign of looking to its university system as an 
example. 

Further differences in legal opinions on the validity of devolution 
of powers appeared in 1956, in consequence of the desire of the 
Auckland Professorial Board to raise the entrance standards of the 
students it was accepting. During 1954 the Auckland faculty of arts 
had claimed that many students entering on the BA course were 
inadequately prepared for genuine university work, in which the 
responsibility for achievement is thrown primarily on the student. The 
faculty proposed that a college entrance examination should be 
instituted, designed to test, not specialist knowledge, but fitness in 
basic disciplines underlying university studies—in particular English, 
a foreign language, and mathematics or a science. It was expected that 
by about 1958 selection of students in many faculties would be neces- 
sary so that the accommodation and the teaching capacity of the 
college would not be exceeded. This proposal was modified in the 
following year to the requirement that every student applying for 
admission after 1957, should at least ‘have passed in an approved [by 
the Auckland authorities] combination of subjects in the University 
Entrance Examination’.*® The Auckland council was advised by its 
solicitor, that it could exercise power to decline to enrol persons who 
were otherwise qualified to matriculate under the statutes of the Univer- 
sity of New Zealand, the opinion being based on an interpretation of 
the Auckland University College Act 1954, by which the college was 
described as capable ‘of doing and suffering all that bodies corporate 
may do and suffer’. Since one of the powers of a corporation is that 
of determining what persons are to be its members, this legal opinion 
stated that ‘in the absence of statutory authority no person who is 
otherwise qualified to matriculate can of right demand to be enrolled 
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. . ..27 The solicitors were satisfied that no such statutory authority 
existed. Consultation with representatives of Auckland secondary 
schools led to a scheme of ‘approved courses’ involving four subjects 
of the university entrance examination, which after 1962 would include 
compulsory English and a foreign language, and either compulsory 
mathematics or a science. If selection of students was necessary after 
1957, the order of preference would be in four classes—university 
scholars, candidates placed on the credit list of the junior scholarship 
examination, holders of a higher school certificate in one of the 
approved courses, and finally those who have ‘merely University 
Entrance by examination in one of the approved courses’. Accredited 
students were to be excluded only in the fourth class. It was claimed 
that examination, though imperfect, gave the University a more 
effective control over its entrance than accrediting, and if some were 
to be excluded, an order of merit would be needed, and it should be 
based on the marks ‘actually awarded by examiners’ (not as produced 
by the scaling operation of the University office). This limitation in 
the fourth class failed to gain the approval of the college council, but 
otherwise the Auckland Professorial Board seemed to be on the way 
to gaining the powers it wanted. The Post Primary Teachers Associa- 
tion took action through the University Entrance Board, and at its 
meeting in August 1956 the Senate asked the Auckland University 
College Council to reconsider the question. The basis of this action 
was an opinion of the Senate’s legal advisers, Chapman Tripp and 
Co., which was in sharp disagreement with the opinion of the Auck- 
land council’s advisers. This new opinion held that the Auckland 
University College Act 1954 must be read in conjunction with the 
New Zealand University Act 1908 and its amendments. Among the 
latter the 1926 Amendment designated Auckland University College 
as a constituent college of the University, and it was therefore subject 
to University legislation. The power to make statutes laying down the 
requirements for matriculation lay with the Senate, and while the 
formal act of enrolment was done by each of the constituent colleges, 
the enrolled students became ‘undergraduates of the University of 
New Zealand’. The proposed Auckland regulations required more 
from a student than the Senate’s statute ‘Matriculation’, by way of 
educational qualifications and were, to the extent that they were in 
conflict with the University statute, invalid. The Auckland Professorial 
Board had by the time the Senate met reaffirmed its conviction of the 
necessity and desirability of college autonomy in regard to entrance 
requirements. Time, however, ran out as the ending of the University 
of New Zealand became probable, and the question of the right of 
separate universities to impose their own entrance requirements was 
left to be dealt with in the legislation (1961) which set a new pattern 
of university development. 

It was again the problem of extramural study, by teachers in the 
school system especially, which underlay the development of university 
institutions outside the original ‘four centres’. In 1955 the Academic 
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Board saw the need to consider the implications of the acceptance of 
responsibility for teaching at university level at Palmerston North, and 
at Ardmore in the Auckland area, where teachers’ colleges were 
established at a distance from universities. At the same time an active 
group in Hamilton was building up a case for a university in the 
Waikato area. It was developments at Palmerston North which arose 
most directly from the needs of the teaching profession. In 1956 the 
Academic Board saw no reason to support any action to meet a claim 
(by the Technical Education Association) that close liaison should be 
provided between the Palmerston North Teachers’ College and Massey 
College, and that the latter should be empowered to teach first-year 
science subjects. The board was firmly of the opinion that the four 
constituent colleges could meet the needs of teaching in subjects for 
arts and science degrees ‘for a considerable time’.** A year later, how- 
ever, the Senate took the initiative in examining measures to provide 
more satisfactory ways of helping extramural students, and in October 
1957 a report was presented by the Vice-Chancellor recommending a 
branch college of Victoria at Palmerston North, to provide tuition at 
stage I, ‘initially in English, Education, Geography, History, Mathe- 
matics (Pure and Applied), and possibly French, of students from 
Palmerston North Teachers’ College and other students resident in 
the Palmerston North district, as internal students of Victoria; later 
in other Stage I subjects as the demand eventuates’.?® It was further 
recommended that the branch college should carry out in its first year 
the tuition of Victoria’s extramural students in the subjects listed, and 
then expand to include a division of extramural studies of Victoria, 
offering tuition in these subjects (except geography) to students in 
all university districts. The report estimated that an initial teaching 
staff of six would be required, including a dean at the associate 
professor level, and some ancillary staff, all at a total cost of some 
£11,500 annually; and capital expenditure of some £65,000, including 
£40,000 for a building and £20,000 for library stock. A subsequent 
report, in April 1958, gave the reasons for the decisive, and in some 
measure controversial, recommendation. The Senate committee which 
had examined the problem (Vice-Chancellor Currie, the Director of 
Education, Professor I. A. Gordon, and Dr J. Williams) had concluded 
that a measure of concentration of effort was needed to provide an 
adequate extramural service, and to avoid dissipation of effort, dupli- 
cation of overhead costs, and a heavy burden on existing teaching staffs 
in some subjects throughout the system. It rejected the possibility of 
using more than one university institution, and recommended one of 
two alternatives: either Victoria should be invited to undertake the 
responsibility of a satellite institution at Palmerston North, involving 
both internal and extramural tuition (the scheme favoured by the 
Committee), or one of the constituent universities be invited to under- 
take the extramural tuition for the whole country. The Academic 
Board was able to change its mind (June 1958), and approve the 
establishment of extramural studies in one place, provided that the 
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right of any student to enrol extramurally in his own university district 
and use existing local facilities was maintained. It was not prepared, 
at that stage, to commit itself to the Victoria-Palmerston North pro- 
posal as the favoured plan, and once again recorded its opinion that 
extramural study is academically unsound. The Senate was more 
decisive. It agreed to entrust the service to Victoria, either in Welling- 
ton or Palmerston North. A year later the grants committee was able 
to report that the Government had approved a scheme prepared by 
Victoria, including a capital grant for buildings in Palmerston North, 
and in addition some £24,500 for library stock, furniture, and equip- 
ment, and £26,500 as a maintenance grant for 1960. The city council 
offered twenty-five acres of land as a site for the branch college. In 
Parliament the former Minister of Education, Hon. R. M. Algie, 
accepted responsibility (with his successor, Hon. P. O. Skoglund) for 
the branch university at Palmerston North. 

‘We both did that for a reason’, he said, “—we had to get post- 
primary school teachers with qualifications.’*° Algie took a different 
view of the situation in the Auckland area, advocating a national 
university like the Australian National University at Canberra, with 
special salaries to get special men for what would be a postgraduate 
university. “The ideal place’, he said, ‘. . . is on the Tamaki site now 
owned by the University of Auckland.’ 

Others, however, had ideas for the ideal site of a new university, 
without the ‘national’ label. Towards the end of 1956, a University for 
South Auckland Society began gathering evidence on which to base a 
case for founding a university in the Waikato area. A brochure was 
issued in June 1957, and the case presented to the Senate in August 
of the same year by a deputation—-Mr Douglas Seymour, Dr A. T. 
Rogers, and Mr M. Hewitt. The main factor put forward to justify 
the case was population density. The society claimed that a line run- 
ning east-west and dividing the population of New Zealand in half, 
passed through a point just north of Wanganui, and that the northern 
half was served by one university institution, compared with five for 
the southern half. In addition some 250,000 people were living within 
fifty miles of Hamilton Post Office, and the rapid growth of that city 
justified a seat of higher learning. The Senate set up a large committee 
representing all the university institutions, which decided that univer- 
sity teaching should be provided in the area, if a Teachers’ College 
was established. Subsequently, when the Government announced that 
this would be done, the committee submitted recommendations to the 
Senate, along with alternative suggestions made by the University of 
Auckland, whose representatives on the committee (W. H. Cocker and 
K. J. Maidment) dissociated themselves from the majority opinion. 
The majority recommendations were as follows: 


i. Beginning in a modest way, a university institution offering selected 
arts, and at a later stage science, subjects should be established in close 
proximity to the Teachers’ Training College in South Auckland. 
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ii. Since it is desirable that the two institutions should occupy immediately 
adjacent sites even if they are not established at the same time, sufficient 
land for a future university (not less than an additional 150 acres) should 
be bought along with the site for the proposed Teachers’ Training College. 

iii. The first university buildings should be closely associated with the 
Teachers’ Training College. It might even be possible to use some of the 
training college buildings and facilities for the first students taking university 
studies, but there should be from the beginning some building or buildings 
for the exclusive use of the university. 

iv. Since the University of Auckland offers a wide range of academic 
disciplines and has the necessary experience of academic procedures, the 
new institution could best be developed as a branch of that University. 


Auckland held a different view. Rather than setting up a ‘mere 
simulacrum of a University at Hamilton, largely for the sake of those 
few Training College students who are genuinely fitted for university 
studies’,** it suggested that the few be attached to the Auckland Train- 
ing College and have the benefit of attendance at the University proper. 
Failing this, the few should be enrolled as extramural students, under 
the guidance of a competently staffed extramural centre of the Univer- 
sity of New Zealand, as had already been favoured as a new develop- 
ment of the Victoria University of Wellington. If this centre did not 
come about, they could be extramural students of Auckland, with 
special tutor-lecturers in Hamilton to supervise their work. Auckland 
promised such lecturers ‘every encouragement to maintain regular 
personal contact with the Departments engaged in similar teaching at 
Auckland’. 

The Senate discussed at length, and after rejecting first the Auck- 
land proposals, and then an amendment approving in principle the 
eventual establishment of a university in the Waikato, but not in the 
forthcoming quinquennium, it approved the committee’s recommen- 
dations. Vice-Chancellor Currie, in a memorandum of July 1958,*° 
considered the general case for new institutions, mainly in terms of 
the number of students projected for the year 1975, which ranged 
from a possible lower level of about 26,000 to a possible higher level 
of 30,000.* Assuming no change in the distribution of intake among 
the four universities, he gave the following possible figures for that 
year—the total in each case comprising full-time intramural, part-time 
intramural, and extramural students, and the bracketed figures being 
those totals reduced to equivalent full-time students: Auckland 9,000 
(6,050); Wellington 7,000 (5,250); Canterbury 6,000 (4,500); Otago 
6,000 (4,500). These would be large universities by current British 
standards, comparable in student numbers with Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and Manchester. Consequently Currie foresaw a new university insti- 
tution in each of the Waikato and Manawatu areas ‘within the next 
fifteen years’. He based his view on considerations about the optimum 


* The actual number in 1975 was over 42,000 including some 26,000 full-time 
students. 
+ The universities of Manawatu (Massey) and Waikato were in fact established 
in 1964. 
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size of universities, which he put at about 5,000 internal students with 
the current pattern of administration. He held the view that an impor- 
tant factor is that the student amenities building should be ‘available 
to all students in such a way that a corporate spirit emerges’, and so 
the individual character of the universities is maintained. The estab- 
lishment of a new university, which is likely to be sought, in a pros- 
perous community, by a region with a population of a quarter of a 
million people upwards, brings cultural benefits and valuable contri- 
butions to the quality and variety of life. These must be balanced 
against the increase in overhead costs from multiplication of institu- 
tions—it is usually cheaper to increase the size of an existing university 
than to found a new one. 

Chancellor Smith discussed the arguments for and against the new 
colleges at the Senate’s meeting of August 1959.** In addition to the 
Auckland opposition, he referred to objections raised by New Zealand 
graduates at Oxford and Manchester, who claimed that to build new 
colleges without first improving conditions in the existing ones was a 
mistake. Indeed the Oxford objectors had said that ‘in so far as this 
decision postpones urgent improvements in the existing universities 
and colleges, it is a disaster of the first magnitude for university 
education’—in short they invoked the Principle of Unripe Time. The 
Chancellor welcomed this evidence of an interest in their Alma Mater 
on the part of these graduates, and proceeded to examine some more 
immediate questions than those implied by the assumption that new 
universities are inevitably established at the expense of existing ones. 
He first pointed out that it was the Senate which had resolved the 
question of establishing the branches, though Victoria, unlike Auck- 
land, had given up its initial opposition. In the future, without an 
authoritative central body in the university system, the solution of a 
difference of policy between the State and an autonomous regional 
university, over some matter of national importance, might not be so 
easy. Secondly, he observed that government willingness to provide 
adequate funds for the branch colleges, more readily than for the 
existing universities, might well benefit the latter by relieving them of 
the burden of excessive stage I classes. Thirdly, he pointed to the 
possibility that the branch colleges might meet new needs better than 
the parent universities, and so be a fruitful source of educational 
advance. 

Palmerston North University College and the Hamilton branch of 
Auckland University both opened in 1960—the former with 189 
internal students and 562 extramural students, and the latter with 
forty-six internal students. The foundation of the institutions which 
soon became Massey University of Manawatu and the University of 
Waikato were thus among the final acts of the University of New 
Zealand, and their birth, like that of their parent institution, was 
attended with controversy. 

During these years of storm and stress within the university system, 
the people’s representatives in Parliament had from time to time passed 
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comment on its affairs. In 1954 the DSIR reported the loss of eleven 
of its professional officers to professorial chairs, and while accepting 
the implied compliment to those concerned, complained of the result- 
ing difficulty in maintaining staff of the highest calibre. Moreover, said 
the department, it was salary differences which were making the traffic 
a one-way movement. The responsible minister, Hon. R. M. Algie, 
agreed that his department should have at least an equal chance with 
the universities to hold its scientists, and also took the opportunity to 
point out that ‘on the principle of relativity—-which seemed to have 
been invented, not by Einstein but by the Public Service Association— 
it was not possible to promote somebody without everybody else 
moving up also .. .’,*4 a forecast of the future when ‘relativity’ was 
to become a national obsession. In the following year the member for 
Napier, complaining that high failure rates in stage I units included 
many students who had already succeeded in stage HI units of other 
subjects, gave it as ‘a well known fact’, that in some university subjects 
the professors decided in advance what proportions should be passed, 
and scaled down the marks to see that only that proportion passed. 
No evidence for this ‘fact’ was offered. When another member asked 
the Minister of Education to take steps to ensure that certain erroneous 
conceptions of economic practice (in regard to the functions of 
trading banks) be no longer taught in the universities, the minister 
(Algie) replied in terms which university staffs would heartily 
approve: “The University of New Zealand and its constituent colleges 
are by Charter and legislation autonomous bodies having the right, 
among other things, of appointing staff. This being the case, I have 
no control over the views expressed by university teachers.’** Subse- 
quently (1959) when in opposition, Algie raised the question whether 
the minister or university visitor had power to ensure that a university 
teacher has a right to full and impartial enquiry in the event of a 
dispute between him and the university authorities. The reply was 
that the minister, as such, had no powers. As for the visitor, he 
was endowed with ‘the powers and functions usually possessed by 
Visitors’.* 

In 1958 the Government announced its intention to set up a Royal 
Commission on Education, and the member for Wallace (B. E. 
Talboys) asked whether university education was to be included and, 
if so, whether a separate commission would be considered. The 
Minister of Education (Hon. P. O. Skoglund) replied that the scope 
of the proposed commission had not been determined, all aspects of 
education would be covered, and that the question raised would be 
considered. The member for Eden (D. M. Rae) called attention to 
the report of the Murray Committee on the Australian Universities 
(1957), and observed: ‘Anyone reading the Murray report must be 
amazed at the investment of citizens’ capital to keep Australia in line 


* These ‘powers’ are enjoyed by the Governor-General, except for Lincoln 
College where the Minister of Education may exercise them. They remain 
undefined. 
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with other progressive countries and to make quite sure that the 
University of Australia is adequately provided with buildings, salaries, 
and equipment to meet the challenge.’** The member for Wanganui 
(J. B. Cotterill) saw ‘an excellent opportunity to think about establish- 
ing new universities in secondary centres .. .’, adding: ‘Years ago in 
the House I advocated Wanganui as an ideal centre for a university 
. one always associated the boat race with a university and 
Wanganui is renowned for its rowing.’ A year later (24 June 1959) 
the Governor-General’s speech included the statement that ‘the expec- 
tation that the number of students attending the universities will 
double within the next few years has prompted the Government to 
set up a Committee . . . to enquire into the whole question of univer- 
sity education in New Zealand. . . . The Commission on Education 
which is to investigate generally the working of the education system 
. . should not begin the hearing of evidence until the Committee on 
University Education has completed its deliberations.’** This was the 
culmination of university reaction to the decision to set up a Royal 
Commission ‘to inquire into all phases of education’. The Academic 
Board (June 1958) urged the Senate to make the strongest represen- 
tations to the Government to exclude the University from the scope 
of the proposed commission and to appoint a separate commission 
for any inquiry into the University. The Board argued that the Royal 
Commission of 1925 had sat for a considerable period and received 
a large volume of evidence when the problems it considered were 
relatively simple in comparison to those of thirty years later; that the 
Murray Committee in Australia had required several months for its 
work; and that university problems differ from those of the school 
system and required consideration by persons experienced in the 
university field, who would not be equally competent in the questions 
affecting the schools. The Senate concurred (August 1958) and asked 
the Government ‘to appoint at an early date a Committee or Royal 
Commission of a standing comparable with that of the recent Murray 
Committee in Australia to investigate and report on all aspects of 
University education in New Zealand’, and to consult the University 
about its membership.*® The membership of the committee was 
announced in July 1959, and the Vice-Chancellor was able to tell the 
Senate that the minister had agreed to all the proposals the Senate 
had made concerning the membership, and agreed also for a univer- 
sity person to be appointed as joint secretary of the committee, with 
the officer for higher education in the Department of Education, 
R. G. Rowley. The Council of Victoria University of Wellington had 
agreed to release, for this purpose, Professor F. W. Holmes, who was 
experienced as a former officer of the Department of External Affairs, 
and with a monetary commission. 
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‘If it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well It were done 
quickly’. Macbeth 


The committee which accepted the task of investigating the university 
system in New Zealand was a strong one, embracing in three men a 
wide range of academic experience and knowledge of universities in 
several parts of the world. Sir David Hughes Parryt had just become 
Emeritus Professor of English Law in the University of London, 
which he had served for over thirty years; as lecturer, reader, and 
then professor at the London School of Economics, and (1947-59) 
Director of the Institute of Advanced Legal Studies; as member of the 
Court of the University, of which he was later chairman (1962-70); 
as chairman of the Academic Council (1939-45); and as deputy Vice- 
Chancellor (1940-5), and Vice-Chancellor (1945-8). He had been a 
member of the University Grants Committee (1948-54), and its vice- 
chairman (1951-4); chairman of the Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
and Principals (1947-8); and was currently President of University 
College, Aberystwyth. Like his predecessor, Sir Harry Reichel, in the 
critical examination of the University of New Zealand, Sir David had 
experience of the federal University of Wales; and had spent most of 
his academic life in the University of London, the influence of which, 
as a model, on the university system which had grown in New Zealand, 
has been remarked earlier. 

Dean G. C. Andrewt was a Canadian, educated first at Dalhousie 
University and then at Oxford, with experience in his country’s 
external affairs service, and experience also in the study of university 
administration in Great Britain, Germany, and the USA. He was both 
professor of English and an administrator in the University of British 
Columbia. The third member was a New Zealander, Dr R. W. Harman, 
who had graduated in chemistry from Auckland University College, 
and subsequently from the University of London. His long experience 
in industry (General Manager, Colonial Sugar Refining Co.) and his 
current chairmanship of the New Zealand Council for Technical 
Education, had given him special interest in technological education. 

The committee began its work early in September 1959, and the 
report it presented to the Minister of Education was dated 8 December. 
Its terms of reference had been left, wisely, broad rather than specific. 
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So while it was asked to inquire into such matters as the role of the 
university in the community, the number of young people for whom 
university education should be provided, the standard of attainment 
which should be required for entry, the maintenance and extension of 
facilities, the conditions for staffing, and the financial needs of univer- 
sity education and the means of providing for them, the committee 
was invited to regard itself as free to give advice on other matters, 
under the broad question of how the university should be organized 
so as to ensure that the long-term pattern of development would be 
in the best interests of the nation. It received 138 submissions, includ- 
ing thirty-seven from individuals, but was unable, in the time available 
to it, to have personal discussions with all those who made them. Nor 
did it hold public hearings. Discussions at the constituent universities 
and the agricultural colleges were comprehensive, and the sites of the 
proposed branches at Palmerston North and Hamilton were inspected. 
The committee’s overall conclusion was concisely summed up in the 
statement, ‘If New Zealand does want and is willing to pay for a 
more developed economic, social, and cultural life, then the univer- 
sities must play a much greater role in the New Zealand community, 
and must be much better supported financially than they have been in 
the past.’ And if anyone was so deluded as to believe that the country 
was an advanced one in all aspects of its society, there was the opinion 
that, ‘At the moment New Zealand’s attitude towards its universities 
and colleges is similar to that of most other young and developing 
countries, not far removed from a pioneer tradition which is prepared 
to cater to the needs of today and tomorrow but doubts the value of 
planning too far ahead, and which tends to prefer practice without 
theory.”? While appreciating the pioneer tradition in its time and place, 
the report held that it had contributed to a failure to see that univer- 
sities have a primary responsibility for original investigation and 
research, and even to the view that teaching and research can be kept 
separate. Such separation, the report said, would invite social and 
cultural, no less than scientific and technological, stagnation. “There 
can be no doubt that the stimulus which research has given to univer- 
sity life has been in large measure responsible for the greatly increased 
contemporary recognition of the importance of the universities as 
centres of independent thought . . .; the need to maintain their inde- 
pendence has been widely accepted even in new societies, even when 
. . . they become centres of unpopular thought, because it is only in 
this way that society can have its accepted attitudes, values, and tech- 
niques challenged; and changed, if the challenge stands up to public 
scrutiny. Universities are looked to by contemporary societies to 
generate the seeds of speculative thought and new knowledge; to 
stimulate as well as to inform the young; to hold up both the image 
of the past and the possible shape of the future; and to do this effec- 
tively they require a sense of community of their own, an environment 
within which special fields of knowledge can be developed without 
becoming merely fragmented “specialisms”, where knowledge itself 
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can be humanised by daily contact in lecture halls, common rooms, 
and residences, between scholars and students from diverse fields of 
study, with differing approaches and objectives.” 

The question which had agitated the minds of reformers for many 
decades—whether there was any future for the University of New 
Zealand in anything like the form it had had for almost ninety years 
—was not reached until Chapter twelve of the report. It was then dealt 
with on the assumption that devolution of powers had already gone 
so far that no question of the continuation of the University of New 
Zealand arose,* and the four constituent universities should be granted 
the status, privileges, powers, duties, and responsibilities commonly 
enjoyed by a free and separate university. Being aware, however, that 
difficulties could arise in ensuring that national needs would be met 
after the University of New Zealand was dissolved, the committee 
recommended that a central national authority be established, and 
made operative before the University ceased to exist. This authority, 
the University Grants Committee, should be set up by Act of 
Parliament and have both the financial and academic jurisdiction 
which the Senate’s grants committee had lacked. It should come into 
being on 1 January 1961, and the University of New Zealand should 
be wound up a year later. The reason for these deadlines was the 
magnitude of the crisis facing the universities, ‘which the existing 
machinery is no longer effective enough to help them meet’. 

What then was the magnitude of the crisis? The committee saw it 
under a number of heads: the country’s need to increase its produc- 
tivity more rapidly than its population, requiring a substantial rise in 
the number of professionally-qualified people of many kinds; a serious 
shortage of university graduates to meet even the current demands of 
several professions, of many sections of industry, commerce, of educa- 
tional institutions, and of the public services; the high failure rates in 
the universities, which contributed largely to the shortage; the dis- 
proportionate number of students taking their courses part-time; an 
urgent need to review the financial assistance made from public funds 
towards the support of students involved in university education; the 
‘blunt fact’* that the New Zealand universities were losing good 
teachers at a faster rate than they could replace them; the serious 
understaffing leading to ‘quite inadequate instruction and guidance [of 
students] especially at the early stages of their courses’;® the need to 
provide new buildings ‘at a greatly accelerated rate’;® the lack in the 
community of a full awareness of its neglect of science and technology 
which are essential to material progress; the need of the universities 
to review their objectives and programmes of study, and to satisfy 
themselves that those objectives are appropriate to New Zealand’s 
circumstances, and the programmes well designed to achieve the 
objectives. For this multi-headed crisis, the committee had recom- 
mendations, firmly based on what the members had seen, heard, and 


* This statement was made to the author by Sir David Hughes Parry at his 
home in Merionethshire, North Wales, in July 1972. 
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subjected to critical analysis. ‘All these urgent matters,’ stated the 
report, ‘can be remedied by an expenditure of moneys, relatively 
small compared with New Zealand’s outlay on other salients of her 
national development; that is, they can be remedied if the New 
Zealand public see the importance of the universities to the com- 
munity in the light in which we have cast them, and in which they 
are regarded elsewhere in the Commonwealth.” 

The relation of the universities to the country’s economic develop- 
ment was presented in terms of the need for a great expansion of 
manufacturing and tertiary industries, required to maintain living 
standards and to give employment to a labour force expected to 
expand by about fifty per cent in twenty years. Such expansion would 
call for a substantial increase in professionally-qualified people; who 
would undertake research into the country’s untapped resources and 
their use; who would investigate new uses for the expanding output 
of the dairy, wool, meat, and forestry industries; who would translate 
the results of research into production, and manage enterprises which 
would grow in scale and complexity. Greater use should be made in 
public administration and business management of university graduates 
in the liberal arts and the social sciences. “What is of primary import- 
ance in administration and management’, said the report, ‘is the ability 
to think clearly, to exercise judgment, to express oneself with clarity 
and precision, and to see one’s professional task in the wider context of 
life. It is these qualities which the study of such subjects as history, 
philosophy, economics, and literature should foster. In this connection 
also we are convinced, that both the universities and the business 
community must give urgent attention to the development of appro- 
priate courses in business management at the university level.’* The 
committee also saw that economic development would bring with it 
pressing social and political problems, but that it would also widen 
opportunities for voluntary service to the community and for the 
enjoyment of leisure. ‘Many people’, it said, ‘will wish to improve 
their capacity to seize these opportunities by further study. The 
universities, if adequately staffed, could play an important role in 
assisting these people to widen their horizons.” 

Having underlined so firmly their belief in the need for university 
training for a higher proportion of the community, the committee 
members turned to the detail of demand and supply. Little informa- 
tion was available of how the demand for graduates in the private 
sector would grow, but what there was, from professional institutes 
and a survey in October 1959 by the Department of Industries and 
Commerce, indicated that a substantial need already existed and 
growth was certain. The acute shortage in the post-primary teaching 
service was well known, especially of teachers of science and mathe- 
matics, of men qualified to teach foreign languages, and of women 
teachers generally. An intake of 1,440 teachers would be required in 
1960 for the State post-primary schools. The primary teaching service 
would also benefit from an increase in the proportion of academically- 
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qualified staff. The Public Service Commission had indicated that the 
departments under its control would want to recruit at least 360 
persons holding university degrees or diplomas, or professional quali- 
fications (such as in accountancy) involving university training, and 
a substantially greater number if the academic attainment of adminis- 
trative officers was to be improved. 

On the side of supply, the report included a table (10.1) giving the 
number of candidates completing degrees from 1955 to 1958.7° 


TABLE 10.1 
Candidates Completing Degrees, 1955-8 
Bachelors Masters 

1955 1956 1957 1958 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Arts 304 317 346 340 122 114 122 146 
Science 168 147 148 177 70 32 68 54 
Engineering 104 94 94 118 10 1 6 15 
Architecture 12 3 10 7 —_ — —_— _— 
Medicine/surgery 103 2 92 98 — z Z — 
Dentistry 20 37 48 39 3 — — 3 
Law 57 72 72 89 4 3 4 2 
Commerce 49 35 34 33 3 z 3 1 
Music 14 8 5 11 4 3 6 3 
Agric. science 26 13 20 14 2 9 11 6 
Divinity 1 5 7 6 — —_ — —_— 
Home science 9 7 6 4 — — — _ 


867 837 882 936 zal, 166 222 250 


In addition an average of ten doctorates in philosophy (all faculties) 
or science, and five in medicine or dental surgery, were awarded in 
each of the five years. The number of graduates in agricultural science 
was described as ‘deplorably low’, as up to one hundred a year could 
be absorbed in the immediate future. The tendency of the number of 
commerce graduates to decline was also described as ‘unfortunate’.”* 

These figures led to consideration of available estimates of student 
numbers in the future, and of student wastage through failure and 
other causes. 

Projections made by the Department of Education indicated that 
the total number of students would rise from about 14,000-15,000 in 
1960 to between 27,000 and 31,000 in 1972, so that the number of 
university students per thousand of population would increase from 
fewer than six to about ten. Recent figures showed that only about 
forty per cent of students matriculating completed bachelor’s degrees 
four or five years later. The rate of production of graduates was too 
low. This was costly to the students in time and effort, costly to the 
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universities through students repeating or replacing courses they 
attempted, and costly to the community. The committee saw no 
reason to lay the blame on the standards set for entrance. It saw no 
reason to reject accrediting, but found provisional admission suspect; 
it noted the wide variation in the attainments of students prior to entry, 
and the difficulty of devising courses of instruction satisfactory for all 
students in a first-year class; but it accepted Parkyn’s findings that no 
significant correlation existed between attainment at school and per- 
formance at the university, and no consistent difference between 
students taking different patterns of subjects in qualifying for entrance. 
These conclusions placed the problem of failure firmly in the Univer- 
sity’s court. 

Part-time study had troubled the 1925 commission. Their successors 
thirty-four years later quoted with approval the opinion of Reichel 
and Tate that, ‘It would be contrary to commonsense, as it is contrary 
to all of the evidence, to suppose that a body of young men[*] who 
come to their studies after a full day’s work at some whole-time 
occupation can engage in them with the same freshness of mind and 
keenness of interest as they would if they were able to devote to them 
their undivided energies, free from all outside disruptions.” More- 
over, they had Parkyn’s evidence to make the case even stronger than 
it had been in 1925. Although there had been some improvement, it 
was still true in 1959 that 46 per cent of the students were attending 
part-time. Ninety per cent of the commerce students, over two-thirds 
of the law students, and about 60 per cent of those taking arts or fine 
arts were part-time. On the other hand part-time students were a 
minority in science, engineering, and architecture, and almost non- 
existent in the other (mainly professional) faculties. The committee 
held that ‘complete immersion in university life before commencing 
paid employment”** is just as important for potential lawyers, accoun- 
tants, and graduates in arts as it is for potential medical practitioners, 
dentists, and scientists. That some very able people manage to over- 
come the difficulties of part-time study is no justification for continu- 
ing a system so patently inefficient and expensive. To the argument 
that financial necessity was a factor of importance, the report noted 
that in other countries no less democratic than New Zealand, and 
equally concerned with the problem of the needy student, the part- 
time system is either non-existent or quite subsidiary. ‘The basic reason 
for the continuation of the part-time system in New Zealand was that 
it had become a custom, and, in the words of the 1925 commissioners, 
‘concessions rightly made to meet the circumstances of a special and 
small group ... have .. . been taken advantage of by those who 
could, by the exercise of moderate self-denial, take the better course’. 
A leading part in maintaining the customary arrangement was played 
by departments of State. Of the part-time students who matriculated 
at Victoria University College in 1951, about one quarter were training 


* This was, after all, 1925. 
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college students, and another quarter public servants. And of these 
students only 20 per cent of the former and 32 per cent of the latter 
had, by 1958, either graduated, or achieved some lesser objective (such 
as a teachers’ B certificate, or the public service senior examination). 
Concessions which were available to officers of the State departments 
(up to three hours a week on full pay and rather more in special cases), 
were costly and unsatisfactory to student and employer alike. In this 
matter the committee was much less sympathetic to the case against 
the academic view, held in the universities, than it had been over the 
problem of entrance standards. It recommended the universities to 
regard the education of full-time day students in all faculties as their 
primary concern; and so to arrange time-tables as to offer day courses 
in all subjects, to remodel degree courses to ensure better grouping of 
subjects, and to establish suitable diploma courses for students only 
able to pursue evening courses. 

As the committee was maintaining that the community would benefit 
from an increased number of persons educated in universities, it had 
logically to recommend reasonable support for the students from 
public funds. Reasonable support does not involve covering the whole 
cost, since the student benefits as well as society, through the develop- 
ment of his knowledge and understanding, the broadening of his 
interests, and the gaining of a qualification of financial value.* The 
current scheme of financial assistance was in need of review. Some 
three-fifths of the students were, in 1959, receiving scholarship or 
bursary assistance. Many awards were of very low value; 3,400 out of 
8,000 only covered the partial or full payment of fees, which were also 
at a low level. On the other hand the post-primary teachers’ student- 
ships were very generous, and the amount spent on them (over 
£360,000 for 1,171 bonded studentships) was substantially more than 
the total devoted to entrance and higher certificate bursaries, and the 
merit scholarships and fellowships. These studentships were in fact 
of much greater monetary value than the junior and national scholar- 
ships, gained competitively by the most academically-gifted sixth-form 
pupils. Moreover, they involved bonding of the holder to a particular 
area of employment, at least for a period of time. The committee 
expressed the opinion, ‘that more generous general bursaries are 
required in order to induce more young people to forego immediate 
earning power and undertake full-time university study. This has 
special significance in New Zealand where the difference between the 
salary which young people can obtain immediately and the salary 
which they can obtain eventually is not very great, and where there 
is an acute shortage of university graduates in so many fields. To offer 
very high inducements on a bonded basis to attract staff to a few fields, 
and to offer very low or no inducements to staff others, is to distort 


* As expressed in a famous Oxford sermon, which commended the study of 
Greek, ‘which not only elevates above the vulgar herd, but leads, not infre- 
quently, to positions of considerable emolument’. 
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the labour market and to discourage sufficient young people from 
coming forward to meet all needs.”** The committee also commented 
on the danger that many would find themselves bonded to a profession 
for which they have no real vocation. Its recommendations included 
the elimination of bonded studentships as soon as possible; increases 
of some twenty-five per cent in the value of scholarships and bursaries; 
encouragement for the best students completing bachelors’ degrees to 
proceed to masters’ degrees, by a doubling in the number and value 
of the senior scholarships, and the introduction of a special bursary 
for full-time study for such degrees; a doubling of the boarding allow- 
ance; and an increase of one-third in the value of research fellowships. 
The total annual cost of the proposals would be less than the current 
cost, if bonded studentships were abolished; if they were continued, 
the extra cost, on 1959 figures, would be some £250,000. 

Salary scales and building needs had been put to the committee as 
the most pressing problems which the universities were currently 
facing. It agreed that the draining away of New Zealand staff would 
continue, and even accelerate, unless the salary scale was made com- 
petitive, and stated unequivocally that academic salaries ‘must bear a 
relationship to those paid in Australia’,?° which competed with New 
Zealand in the main fields of recruitment traditional for both countries 
—the United Kingdom, and graduates of Australia and New Zealand. 
To those who argued that New Zealand could not afford to compete 
in the international academic market, the answer was simple: the New 
Zealand universities were part of that market. The evidence of lack 
of competitive power was clear; vacancies in departmental establish- 
ments; very high teaching loads; inadequate tutorial assistance in stage 
I classes, contributing to the high failure rates. Ninety-six staff mem- 
bers had left for positions abroad in three years, and 37 of them had 
done so with no promotion involved, only a higher salary in the same 
academic grade. Existing vacancies exceeded 80, with 100 new posts 
to be filled for 1960. Thirty-two posts advertised over the preceding 
year had drawn no applicants with even minimum suitable qualifica- 
tions. Bad as the quantitative position was, the implications for future 
quality were even more dangerous. ‘If the present trend cannot be 
reversed’, said the report, ‘New Zealand faces a progressive deteriora- 
tion in the quality of its university staff.** Looking forward a few 
years to 1965, the report pointed out that there would then be between 
20,000 and 22,000 students, requiring an increase in staff from the 
current 725 to 1,100. With the necessity of filling vacancies created 
by death, retirement, and resignation, the new staff to be recruited 
would exceed 800. No satisfactory alternative could be seen to a 
substantial increase in the salary scale for general academic staff. In 
consequence the committee endorsed, with only minor amendments, 
the salary scale for general academic staff which had been put forward 
a year earlier by the UGC, and recommended that it be approved 
‘forthwith’. This general scale was as follows: academic heads of the 
universities, £3,300; principals of agricultural colleges, £3,100; pro- 
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fessors, £2,800; associate professors, £2,250; senior lecturers (heads 
of departments), £1,900-£2,150; senior lecturers, £1,750-£2,000; lectur- 
ers, £1,250-£1,700; assistant lecturers, £900-£1,100. The lecturer grades 
had annual automatic increments from £50 to £100. Currently profes- 
sionally-qualified staff in medicine and dentistry were on special scales. 
The committee’s view was that a basic range of salaries applicable to 
all academic staff, whatever their subjects, should be established (the 
scale given above), and that a measure of flexibility to meet ‘the 
specialised markets for high quality staff in special fields’’ be intro- 
duced—for example a supplement of not more than £200 for up to 
one quarter of the professors. The traditional differentiation for 
medicine and dentistry should be reduced, and made personal to staff 
members rather than constituting independent scales, and the com- 
mittee recommended that their special supplements should not exceed 
£400 a year for clinical medical staff, £300 for pre-clinical medical 
staff, and £200 for dental staff. The cost of the salary proposals for 
the existing general academic staff was estimated at some £285,000 per 
annum. ‘It is important’, stated the report, ‘in weighing the cost... 
to note that persons—qualified or unqualified—will have to be found 
to man the lecture theatres and laboratories and that the universities 
will have to pay in rank . . . what they cannot pay in salary.”* Pro- 
posals relating to non-academic staff, to superannuation, to study 
leave and staff housing completed the committee’s recommendations 
to meet what it called a ‘desperate emergency’, and it turned to 
consider the problem of understaffing. 

Despite the difficulties of making sound comparisons between 
different university systems, the committee was satisfied, by the 
evidence given to it, that the staffing position in New Zealand com- 
pared most unfavourably with that in the United Kingdom, and that 
the average ratio of staff to students was substantially below the lowest 
Australian figure. The fact was that New Zealand had not lived up to 
the promise of its liberal entrance policy; it was made easy, academi- 
cally, for young people to become university students, but they had 
not been given the guidance by the staff or the facilities for study 
needed if they were to do themselves justice. If the situation was not 
remedied quickly, it would be cumulative; staff would leave to go to 
posts in universities with better staff-student ratios, where their time 
and opportunity for research would be much greater. 

The opinion that new buildings were needed ‘at a greatly accelerated 
rate’, was based on the committee’s assessment that the university 
building programme was about five years behind schedule. Ways of 
speeding up the machinery of planning, and, if possible, construction 
would have to be devised. A backlog of needs existed which extended 
back through the periods of depression and war, when almost no new 
construction was possible. There was evidence that some buildings 
currently under construction would be overcrowded when completed. 
In this question of building requirements, the committee returned to 
its béte noire, part-time study, noting its influence on ‘the uneconomic 
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use of classrooms and other university accommodation’.® The univer- 
sities had geared their timetables in arts, commerce, and law to the 
convenience of part-time students. At one of them 24 classes were held 
between 2 p.m. and 3 p.m.; 16 between 3 p.m. and 4 p.m.; 75 between 
4 p.m. and 5 p.m.; and 72 between 5 p.m. and 6 p.m. If lectures were 
more evenly spread throughout the day and early evening, a more 
efficient use of space could be achieved. As numbers grew, an appreci- 
able reduction in the amount of new building could be achieved. 
Currently (1959) the annual expenditure on university building was 
about £0.8 million. An increase to about £2 million would be required 
over the next ten years. Moreover, the committee, considering it funda- 
mental to the autonomy of universities that they should own their own 
property, recommended strongly that land purchased by the Govern- 
ment for university institutions should be vested in the councils. 
Teaching buildings do not, however, constitute the only needs of 
the universities. Student unions and staff common rooms are necessary 
basic facilities, providing common meeting ground for students and 
staffs of different faculties, and contributing in large measure to the 
cohesion of the university community. The students had taxed them- 
selves to provide the facilities they needed, and the committee was 
impressed by the legitimate pride they took in their own initiative and 
accomplishment. All possible support should be given by the Govern- 
ment to extend what the students had achieved. Staff facilities in most 
centres were grossly inadequate and efforts should be made to supply 
them. Halls of residence contribute to education by stimulating the 
exchange of ideas and humanizing the process of learning. The New 
Zealand universities, observed the report, like most civic universities 
in the Commonwealth and the United States founded in a secular 
tradition, had tended to be day and night schools serving local needs, 
resulting in a divorce of the process of acquiring knowledge, from the 
moral and cultural emphasis which traditionally characterized residen- 
tial colleges and universities. It was not surprising that the residences 
provided had been made available mainly by the churches. The halls 
had been attached to, rather than made a part of, the universities. 
There was now a critical need for more residential halls, since the 
number of students living away from home had outgrown living 
accommodation near the universities. Too many of them were living 
in substandard conditions, which could lead to undue sickness, priva- 
tion, undesirable behaviour patterns, and inadequate conditions for 
study. If halls were to serve proper educational purposes, as well as 
supply inexpensive board, a good deal of study would be needed, to 
determine their proper social organization as integral parts of the 
universities. It would be difficult to staff halls satisfactorily, especially 
with academically-qualified people, if they were peripheral to the 
instructional system, and unless teaching members of the staff identi- 
fied themselves with the life of student residences, those residences 
would lose much of their educational value. The percentage of students 
for whom accommodation in halls was available varied among the 
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four universities from five at Victoria to twenty-eight at Otago, though 
the agricultural colleges had much higher figures—seventy-seven at 
Lincoln and sixty-two at Massey. Each institution required, initially, 
a new hall for from 300 to 400 students, financed by a State grant of 
fifty per cent of the cost, with the remainder by loans, to be repaid 
from revenue over a long period. Halls founded by voluntary bodies 
should qualify for a State subsidy matching the contribution of those 
bodies. 

Planning procedures for new buildings were seen as unsatisfactory, 
with two years needed to plan a major building and five or more to 
build it. The grants committee should assume the responsibility taken 
in the past by the Department of Education, and should lay down a 
uniform policy for planning and controlling works. 

The library is widely claimed as the ‘heart of a university’. Even 
in New Zealand, with its relatively small population, it was seen as 
essential that the university libraries, as a whole, should provide good 
working collections for all scholars—staff and students alike. The 
number of books and bound periodicals held in the universities was 
given as follows, with the annual expenditure, including binding, in 
brackets: Auckland 127,000 (£9,750); Victoria 103,000 (£9,500); 
Canterbury 128,000 (£13,500); Otago 205,000 (£17,000); Lincoln 
10,200 (£1,250); Massey 20,000 (£1,500). Neither the size of the 
holdings nor the rates of accession were regarded as satisfactory. 
Moreover, working space for students of the humanities and social 
sciences, for whom the library takes the place of the laboratory, was 
seriously lacking. The committee recommended that a standing com- 
mittee on library resources be established by the UGC, with the task 
of keeping library needs under constant review, and that special non- 
recurring grants be made immediately, to remedy ‘the more obvious 
deficiencies in the basic undergraduate collections’,”° including adequate 
numbers of multiple copies of frequently-used reference works. The 
grants recommended were £10,000 for each university, and £5,000 for 
each agricultural college. The committee commented, too, that a 
number of New Zealanders had assembled very significant private 
libraries, of which only a few had been given to the universities. It 
suggested that each council should form local associations of ‘Friends 
of the University Library’, to encourage gifts. 

Science and technology was the next matter of concern to the 
committee. New Zealand, in the view of its members, was guilty of 
neglect in these fields, so important to material progress, and this was 
regarded as surprising, since the country had benefited handsomely 
from its own discoveries in agricultural science and their application 
by the farming community and the associated industries. Research 
and development had been concentrated on the primary industries; 
participation of secondary industries had been small, and sadly lacking 
in many fields. While industrialists were now awakening to the fact 
that more qualified personnel and more complex skills were essential 
to their progress, they seemed to find it difficult to prescribe their 
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needs. The universities, too, had been slow to grasp the importance to 
them of developing teaching and research in the applied sciences and 
technologies. Particular note was made of the fact that, on 1955 figures, 
only about half of the 1,200-1,400 graduate engineers employed were 
in industry, while of 1,500 qualified scientists only about one-fifth were 
so engaged. Whereas engineers and scientists made up 2.56 per cent 
of the total labour force in the United States, and 0.8 per cent in Great 
Britain, the New Zealand figure was 0.32 per cent. And an undue pro- 
portion of the scientists were in government institutions. 

The current output of graduate engineers was about 120 per annum. 
A review by the Department of Education (1958) showed that to meet 
recommendations made as far back as 1949, this figure should be 
increased to 170 by 1964, and 190 by 1975, and this was within the 
capacity of the two engineering schools. But the figures might be on 
the low side. For scientists, information was lacking, but the committee 
considered that the number in industry should be increased by 50 per 
cent, and that an output for all purposes of about 280 per annum 
would be needed by 1964. For agricultural scientists, Massey had 
produced about 200 graduates from 1949 to 1958, and had 182 degree 
students in the latter year, while Lincoln had 156. The committee was 
informed that 100 such graduates could be absorbed each year for the 
next few years. 

Advances in technology, briefly defined as the application of 
scientific discoveries to industry and commerce, had created a demand 
for trained people, which had everywhere ‘caught educational institu- 
tions and industry unprepared, both in their philosophy and in their 
facilities’.** The report discussed at some length the categories of 
technical people required in industry, and the institutions in which 
they should be trained, and went on to say that, ‘It would seem 
prudent for New Zealand, as a relatively small economy just beginning 
its industrial development, to avoid a multiplicity of types of institu- 
tions and base the technological education of its first and second 
grades'*! of technologists on the universities.” 

‘One of the acknowledged purposes of a university,’ said the report, 
‘is to extend the frontiers of knowledge. Research stimulates the 
intellect and endeavours of staff and students alike, makes the univer- 
sity a live, exciting community wherein leadership germinates and is 
cultivated and tended.”* It went on, ‘We have investigated . . . this 
part of the life of the universities and agricultural colleges and we 
have found centres of vigour, some in science, others in the social 
sciences and humanities, but practically all hindered, often frustrated, 
by lack of finance, of facilities, and of time. . . . Further, and in 
particular, we think that the agricultural colleges are not used enough 
as research centres. . . . They are the training ground for many of 
the future agricultural research scientists and technologists and it is 


* The two grades were graduates and ‘near-graduates’. A third grade was 
‘technicians’ and a fourth ‘tradesmen or artisans’. 
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important for the future of research itself that both should be taught 
where research is being conducted.’ The report summarized the 
resources which were available for research in the universities: £25,000 
from the Senate’s research committee, which the grants committee had 
recommended should rise to £40,000 in 1960, though the research 
committee had asked for £100,000; Massey had an annual DSIR grant 
of £8,000, and a smaller one from the Wool Board; Lincoln had 
received, in 1958, £8,500 from the DSIR, £3,000 from the Wool 
Board, and £2,500 from the Department of Agriculture; the Medical 
Research Council had disbursed about £100,000 in 1958, mainly to 
the Medical School; the Carnegie Corporation’s grant of £30,000 for 
the social sciences for the period 1953-7 would not be repeated; the 
DSIR had in 1958 granted £34,000 for special projects, including an 
industrial development department at Canterbury, ironsands research 
at Victoria, the Seagrove radio station at Auckland, and special 
investigations at the agricultural colleges. Apart from inadequate 
funds, the machinery for approval of research projects seemed to the 
committee ‘cumbersome and frustrating’. The description of a project 
and the estimate of its cost had to go through ‘a long and perilous 
journey’.** The whole picture was one of ‘failure to make full use of 
the good talent to be found among the staff and students of the univer- 
sities’.2> The committee’s recommendations were in line with its com- 
ments; an interim plan by which a grant of £65,000 for 1960 and 
£100,000 for 1961 would be administered by the Senate’s research 
committee; a longer-term plan by which money for research would 
come to the universities through two channels—the block grants and 
through a sub-committee of the new UGC; a National Scientific 
Research Council to co-ordinate and administer the research services 
of the State, and to make grants to the universities in fields of their 
particular responsibility. 

The first ten chapters of the Hughes Parry report, so far summar- 
ized, had dealt with the administrative decisions required to put the 
universities and colleges in a position to carry out their functions 
properly. In Chapter eleven the committee looked at the universities 
themselves, indicating the need for a review of academic objectives 
and programmes of study, and offering suggestions for planning the 
development of existing programmes, and for inaugurating new 
departments and faculties, and new institutions. Some aspects of the 
degree system which had been developed in New Zealand seemed, to 
the members of the committee, to require critical scrutiny. That their 
comments were cast, tactfully, in the form of questions which might 
be considered, hardly concealed the fact that they had their own views 
about the answers. Was the bachelor’s degree in arts or science 
intended to be of the standard of a pass BA or BSc in a British civic 
university, or of an honours degree? The unit system seemed to have 
distorted the structure of a pattern, originally based on a British 
model, allowing it to develop many of the disadvantages of the North 
American pattern, without their compensating advantages. Should the 
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‘normal’ time for a bachelor’s degree be extended? Only 20-25 per 
cent of full-time students completed the degree in three years, and the 
committee found it difficult to believe that so small a proportion of 
the students was intelligent enough and possessed of the requisite 
habits of work to obtain the degree in the ‘normal’ time. What was 
the ‘honours’ or master’s degree? (As explained earlier (p. 23), the 
alternative was a misunderstanding. The degrees were ‘masters and 
honours’ the latter distinction having preceded, historically, the 
former.) Was it the equivalent of the Scottish MA? Of an Oxford or 
London honours BA? What was its purpose in New Zealand? The 
committee thought that both its standards and purposes needed re- 
examination, and that in some departments it had become a ‘junior 
PhD’. Another matter for concern was the relation between the level 
of attainment required for entrance to the universities, and the 
standard of the stage I teaching programmes. It might be desirable, 
the committee thought, to allow credit for a wider range of VI A 
subjects, and possibly a requirement of four years study for a 
bachelor’s degree in arts or science, for students having the entrance 
qualification only. Finally the committee inquired, without suggesting 
any answers, how the professorial boards should organize themselves, 
to carry out their functions as advisers to their councils, when the 
universities were separate and autonomous. It clearly did not believe 
that they were so organized in 1959; and nothing in this chronicle 
suggests that there had been real opportunity, let alone any strong 
pressure, for them to develop their capacities to fulfil the functions 
which lay ahead of them, at least until the very last years of the 
University of New Zealand. 

The report went on to consider development of the university 
system in a wider sense. It noted the advantages inherent in a central- 
ized system, chiefly those of integration and economy; and those of a 
decentralized system, chiefly the strengthening of intellectual and 
cultural life in more than just one or two centres of population. 
Decentralization, however, was not to be seen as an attempt to bring 
higher education within local transport distance of the whole popula- 
tion, or even of most of it. New developments should only be under- 
taken if they did not prejudice the needs of the existing institutions. 
The committee suggested that the current proposals for what would 
be a very expensive school, that in veterinary science, should be 
postponed, if it was possible to continue the arrangements for training 
New Zealand veterinarians in Australia. A further engineering school 
was not supported for early establishment, nor was a second medical 
school ‘within the next decade’.** The Auckland School of Architecture 
was not yet fully developed, and should be expanded. When further 
development was needed, another school might be sited in conjunction 
with engineering and fine arts at Canterbury. 

On the relationships which existed and which should exist, between 
the universities and the teacher training institutions, the committee 
expressed the opinion that the universities should assume more 
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responsibility for the professional, as well as the general, education 
of both primary and post-primary teachers. Recognizing the many 
difficulties, it recommended an experimental development in univer- 
sity-sponsored, post-primary teacher education at one university—in 
fact in Wellington; and a primary teacher training institute, ‘in order 
the better to study the inter-relationships of the needs of primary 
teacher training to university programmes of study’.** These matters 
were, however, shortly to be part of the functions of a separate 
commission on education. 

The decisions on new institutions at Palmerston North and Hamilton 
had been made before the Hughes Parry Committee began its inquiry. 
It had been, however, invited to comment on the proposals. Noting 
the part played by the needs of trainee teachers in the decisions, the 
committee expressed the hope that ‘before decisions are made to 
develop more teacher training colleges in non-university centres, full 
consideration will be given to either incorporating all teacher training 
in the universities . . . or requiring the university work of teachers in 
training to be taken before or after their professional studies’,?® with 
the former alternative the more desirable. It doubted whether sufficient 
exploration of alternative solutions had been made before the decisions 
were taken. For example, the solution for Palmerston North should 
have involved the one-faculty Massey College, in association with 
Victoria University. For the Waikato, the committee recommended 
the continuation of Auckland’s limited commitment (which was to 
start in 1960) for five years, followed by consideration of a plan to 
establish the Hamilton Teachers’ College as ‘the faculty of education, 
and a sub-faculty of arts, of the University of Auckland’.*° 

Adult education, though financed separately from the university 
system and controlled by a national council, was centred in the 
constituent universities, with regional councils appointed by the 
university councils of the regions, but with at least half the members 
nominated by voluntary organizations working in the field. It was 
consistent with the committee’s formulation of the role of the univer- 
sities in New Zealand’s social, economic, and cultural growth, that it 
urged that more emphasis should be placed on university extension as 
a means of providing educational refreshment in professional fields. 

The new grants committee would be required to make academic as 
well as financial decisions. The Hughes Parry Committee considered 
that, ‘the new body be created and be in existence as soon as possible 
in order to co-operate with the University of New Zealand in guiding 
and directing the terms on which the constituent elements of the 
University of New Zealand become the separate elements of the 
national system’.* The composition and terms of reference of the new 
UGC would depend on its functions and status. Its status as regards 
the presentation of university needs to the Government would be 
advisory; in respect to the university system it would have both 
executive and consultative functions. In the committee’s opinion, the 
UGC should channel its recommendations to the Government through 
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the Minister of Education. Its terms of reference should be wide: 
collection and publication of information about university education; 
assessment of the country’s need for that education, and the financial 
needs of the institutions providing it; planning, in consultation with 
the universities and other bodies, a balanced development of the 
university system; the allocation of State grants, and the reviewing 
of the expenditure of those grants. Both directly and by implication, 
the Hughes Parry Committee expressed its commendation of the 
achievements of the Senate’s grants committee, and the procedures it 
had developed. The practice with respect to recurrent grants was well 
established, and involved no parliamentary or administrative difficul- 
ties. The quinquennial system had brought advantages to all; the 
universities could plan more effectively and economically than in 
earlier times; the committee itself had had time to scrutinize and 
judge the plans of the universities. For the Government, it was an 
advantage that the universities must live for the whole period within 
the means provided for them, unless exceptional circumstances (such 
as a significant inflation affecting the value of money, or a substantial 
increase in student numbers) had put the estimates out of line. 

The report’s recommendation on the composition of the University 
Grants Committee broke new ground for New Zealand, in that it 
proposed that some of the members should be drawn from the field 
of academic persons still engaged in university teaching—and so 
‘employees’ of their councils (indeed in earlier times often described 
as ‘servants of the Board, or Council’). True they were to be a 
minority, not a majority as in the United Kingdom. But the crucial 
post of the full-time chairman (for whom a salary of £3,800 was 
suggested) was also to be recruited from the university field, though 
not necessarily from New Zealand. The report said: 


‘We recommend that, in addition to the full-time chairman, there shall 
be seven part-time members of the Grants Committee, all of whom shall be 
persons of high standing in New Zealand; that four of them should be 
persons of distinction in their professions, in industry, or in commerce, and 
not for the time being associated with any university institution, and three 
of them professors or other teachers at one of the universities or the 
agricultural colleges; 

That the appointments be made by the Governor-General from a list of 
persons submitted for his consideration by the universities and the two 
agricultural colleges; 

That the terms of appointment should be five years in the first instance, 
but with the possibility of reappointment in order to preserve a measure of 
continuity.’s? 


The new UGC would be faced with urgent and critical problems: 
questions of national policy, financial inadequacies, shortages of 
buildings and equipment, and difficulties in staff recruitment caused 
by the current salary levels. It would need administrative and clerical 
staff familiar with the activities of the universities, the procedures of 
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Government, and the planning and construction of buildings. Certain 
special functions of the University of New Zealand Senate would 
require central organizations—a new entrance board, a curriculum 
sub-committee, and a scholarships and research grants sub-committee. 

A common university entrance policy should be continued. ‘It 
would be casting too heavy a shadow’, said the report, ‘on the whole 
work of the independent and State post-primary schools if . . . those 
schools were expected to prepare students to meet possible different 
demands from four universities.’** The Senate had, in fact, at its 
meeting of August 1959, outlined a scheme for a new entrance board, 
and the Hughes Parry Committee crystallized the proposals, recom- 
mending a board of eleven members, five from the universities, five 
from the Department of Education and teachers in the post-primary 
schools, with a chairman appointed by the UGC. 

The committee had received conflicting submissions about the 
control or oversight of future academic developments in the four 
universities. One view was that practically no formal machinery 
would be necessary to ensure a reasonable measure of uniformity and 
equivalence in degree courses. The contrary submissions proposed that 
a curriculum committee be set up by Act of Parliament to scrutinize 
schemes for new courses, and so prevent over-hasty and ill-considered 
academic legislation. The Hughes Parry Committee’s report pointed to 
two outstanding factors which should guide the resolution of this 
conflict. On the one hand there was the necessary freedom of a 
university to determine, in due course, such matters as the structure 
of its degrees and the courses of study it offers. On the other hand the 
new grants committee would be required to keep under review all 
academic proposals involving expenditure of public money, to encour- 
age some, and delay or reject others. To meet the ‘somewhat fluid 
situation’,** which the committee saw as prevailing for some time, it 
considered it advisable to appoint a sub-committee of the UGC, to 
advise that body and the universities on any proposal for a new 
faculty, department, or professorial chair, to consider any difficulties 
over equivalence of courses and transfer of students, and to comment 
on, where appropriate, proposals for new courses of study. The 
existence of such a committee would be reassuring to the community, 
but it would only be needed for a period of about five years, after 
which the freedom of the universities to plan their degrees and courses 
should be unrestricted. Other important functions of the University of 
New Zealand had been the award of scholarships, for study both 
within New Zealand and overseas, and the administration of the 
general research grant first made by the Government twelve years 
earlier. It was recommended that a sub-committee of the UGC be 
established to administer the postgraduate scholarships and research 
grants, that the entrance board be responsible for university junior and 
national scholarships, and that all other undergraduate scholarships be 
entrusted to the universities. 

In the final chapter of its report, the Hughes Parry Committee 
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turned to the detail of university finance. It had no hesitation in 
recommending that the quinquennial system of grants be retained. It 
noted, however, that from 1957, the income from student fees began 
to rise markedly, while the block grants, which had been calculated in 
1954 on the basis of 1953 fee incomes, had proved to be much too 
low. Additional grants totalling £36,500 had been approved for 1958, 
but enrolments in that year were such that the grants were £91,000 
short of the amounts justified even by the inadequate staff/student 
ratio. Enrolments in 1959 would have justified grants of £143,000 
more than those actually paid. The method of calculating grants for 
the arts and general departments had not worked properly. The 
Senate’s grants committee had submitted proposals for the five-year 
period 1960-5, but the Government (awaiting the Hughes Parry 
report) had approved only grants for 1960 based on the existing 
formula and estimates of student fees for that year. While the increase 
of £234,500 seemed large in relation to the previous arts and general 
grant of £962,000, in fact £143,000 of it was really due in 1959. 
Increases of £62,500 had also been approved for the special schools, 
but no increase had been made in the research grant. The committee’s 
investigation of the methods by which grants were assessed, had made 
it clear to its members that the special schools had fared very much 
better than the general departments. As the grants for the latter were 
based on student numbers to the extent of about seventy-five per cent, 
the formula method was too rigid, though it had played an important 
part in the introduction of the quinquennial block grant system. 
Consequently it was suggested that the new UGC should base the 
grants it would recommend to the Government, on ‘actual needs’ for 
all faculties, its assessment of the needs being derived from considera- 
tion of the developments which the university councils would submit, 
in order of priority. One grant only should be recommended for each 
institution, except that initially separate grants for special schools 
might be made. If the global sum was, in the Government’s view, too 
large, the grants committee should reconsider the individual grants. It 
should lay down the form in which the universities should report their 
expenditure each year, and should be the only agency through which 
the university system dealt with departments of Government on 
matters involving finance. Sources of university income other than 
government grants, which made up seventy-five per cent of income by 
direct grant, and a substantial part of the remainder through fees paid 
under bursaries, were tuition fees, endowments, and gifts. The tuition 
fees, fixed more than twenty years before, were ‘phenomenally low’— 
about one-quarter to one-third of those prevailing elsewhere. The 
Association of University Teachers had suggested a sharp increase in 
fees, as having a ‘salutary and much needed effect on the attitude of 
students to their study’.*° The committee, however, had faith in the 
effect of their own recommendations about reducing part-time study 
and increasing bursaries for full-time study—the carrot was preferred 
to the goad. Their arguments for declining to recommend an increase 
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in fees seem thin; they claimed that if fees were raised, university 
income would become more sensitive to changes in student numbers, 
the cost of the new bursary scheme would be greatly increased,* and 
low fees would, as in the past, enable the students to make consider- 
able annual contribution to their own amenities. (In the event, fees 
were trebled in 1962 by action of the new UGC). Endowments were 
no longer a significant element in university finance. Only in Canter- 
bury was the amount of income substantial (£14,000), and even then 
it was only a small part of the total, and was deducted from estimated 
expenditure when the State grants were calculated. This was not done, 
however, for private gifts or the income derived from them. It had 
been submitted to the committee that considerable sums would be 
forthcoming if some relief from taxation on them was granted. Deduc- 
tions from taxable income were only allowed in New Zealand, of 
expenditure incurred by the taxpayer for scientific research directly 
related to his trade or business. This limited concession should, in the 
committee’s opinion, be broadened to cover all gifts for research or 
scholarships at the universities. 

Finally the committee commented on the cost of its recommenda- 
tions. The total Government expenditure on university education for 
the year ending 31 March 1960 was estimated as £2,900,000, including 
recurring grants, capital expenditure on buildings, and bursaries, other 
than bonded studentships. Proposals already approved by the Govern- 
ment would raise the figure to £3,300,000 for 1961. Acceptance of the 
committee recommendations for higher salaries, special library grants, 
and a research grant of £100,000, would raise this to £3,700,000. By 
1965 recurrent expenditure would reach £5 million and capital grants 
some £2 million. Such expenditure on university education would be, 
in the opinion of the committee’s members, ‘small, when compared 
with the country’s present national income (about £1,000 million), its 
annual expenditure on capital investment (about £250 million), or 
total expenditure by the central Government (about £330 million). 
There can be no doubt, then, that if it wishes, the community has the 
capacity to meet what we think will be the reasonable financial needs 
of the universities in the next few years, even in the unlikely event that 
its income remain static.’*° 

The Report of the Committee on New Zealand Universities (1959) 
was, in essence, a pragmatic and forward-looking document. Unlike 
the Royal Commission of 1925, it offered estimates of the cost of its 
proposals and did not hesitate to express its opinion that they should 
and could be met. Moreover, it made its investigations after the 
essential break-through in obtaining government finance for university 
education on a substantial scale had been achieved by the Senate of 
the New Zealand University through its grants committee. So the task 
of the Hughes Parry Committee was largely to point out inadequacies; 
and there were many to find, in all aspects of the system, from 


* But balanced by reduction in direct Government grants (author). 
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academic performance to administration and finance. Its criticism of 
the achievement of the federal university was implicit in what it found 
necessary to recommend, rather than explicit in what its report said. 
It accepted the fact that the federal university had prepared the way 
for its own dissolution, and provided an outline of what should 
succeed it. In doing so, the committee laid great stress on the role it 
believed the universities should play in the development of a more 
diversified and more industrialized economy, a progressive develop- 
ment of social and professional services, and a better understanding 
of the country’s life and problems. It claimed that the traditional view 
of the university in the British conception of higher education had 
undergone substantial modifications and adaptations in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, broadening its programme of studies beyond 
the traditional disciplines of theology, law, arts, science, and medicine 
to provide the wider range of professional skills which modern societies 
require. At the same time the committee referred at several points in 
its report to the need of the university system, even when it is almost 
entirely dependent on the State for its finance, to be independent, and 
so responsible for its own policies and performances. 


ip 
‘A BRASS PLATE AND AN ACT’ 


‘Nothing in his life Became him like the leaving it’. Macbeth. 


Compared with its predecessor, the Royal Commission of 1925, the 
Hughes Parry Committee could regard the acceptance of its recom- 
mendations, both in extent and in rapidity, as eminently satisfactory. 
The programme it recommended was carried out in accordance with 
its timetable. For this the credit can be shared by the Senate, which 
had gone so far in preparing for its own demise; by the committee, 
which had done its work with insight and despatch; and by the 
Government, which accepted the case presented to it, and in very large 
measure took the steps needed for a significant advance in university 
education. 

The urgent matter of a new salary scale was dealt with in March 
1960, when the Prime Minister announced the Government’s decision, 
to implement in full with effect from 1 April 1960 the recommenda- 
tions of the report of the committee in respect of the salaries of the 
academic staff in the arts and general faculties and in the special 
schools other than medical and dental. The two latter faculties were 
excluded for later and special consideration, not necessarily in terms 
of the limited supplementation recommended by the committee. The 
Government’s decision concluded negotiations which the Senate’s 
grants committee had initiated two years before. In principle it gave 
effect to the Senate’s resolution of 1958, ‘that the Grants Committee 
ask the Government to recognise and carry out, without delay, the 
principle of making University salaries competitive with those of 
Australian Universities’. In fact, further movement of salaries in both 
Australia and the United Kingdom shortly neutralized, in considerable 
measure, the effectiveness of the new scale to attract new staff to New 
Zealand. 

In the meantime both the Senate, on 10 February, and the Academic 
Board, on 10 March, had welcomed warmly the report of the Hughes 
Parry Committee, though the latter called attention to the fact that 
‘conditions of service in the Universities in New Zealand have been 
the subject of adverse comment in United Kingdom journals of stand- 
ing’.? and that the publication of the report would have further adverse 
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effect on staff recruiting. Both bodies endorsed the recommendations 
on the composition, method of appointment, and duties of the new 
grants committee, and urged that legislation should be prepared for 
its establishment. However, while preparation for the not-so-distant 
obsequies of the federal system had to be put in hand, the normal life 
of that system had also to be maintained. The Senate, acting under 
an Amendment Act of 1959, approved regulations for delegation of 
its examining powers to the councils of the constituent universities, 
providing however that the powers should be exercised only by 
regulations approved by the Senate or its Curriculum Committee. 
Progress towards establishing a veterinary school was slow. While the 
Senate approved its founding at Massey Agricultural College at its 
February meeting, it found it necessary to reaffirm the decision in 
August. Moreover the elimination of botany from the medical inter- 
mediate examination, which served also as a veterinary intermediate 
for New Zealand students proceeding to the universities of Sydney 
and Brisbane for a veterinary degree, had rendered those students 
ineligible for admission in Australia. Urgent action was required and 
Massey College was asked to provide a short course in botany to meet 
the difficulty. In his annual report for 1960, the Vice-Chancellor noted 
that the Government had announced that it was prepared to finance 
a veterinary school, but added ‘a difficult position could arise if the 
Government were to favour the establishment of a School at some 
place other than Massey Agricultural College’. In the face of this 
warning that its independence was limited, the Senate could do no 
more than ‘receive’ a request to approve a chair of veterinary science 
at Massey. It was not fated to see its efforts in this field crowned with 
final success. 

The entrance examination was not allowed to rest. Vice-Chancellor 
Currie had been a consistent advocate of a five-subject examination, 
with compulsion in English and either mathematics or a foreign 
language. After the Hughes Parry Committee had expressed its 
opinion, all the bodies concerned, the Entrance Board, Academic 
Board, and Senate, approved a five-subject examination ‘in principle’, 
but could only go as far towards it as to require candidates to present 
four or five subjects, including English, and to pass in four, of which 
English was to be one. This was regarded by the executive of the Post 
Primary Teachers’ Association as creating a two-level entrance exam- 
ination, and was claimed to involve an ‘inevitable detrimental effect’ 
on school curricula.* The two-level effect was seen as arising from a 
decision of the Senate’s executive committee, that a candidate sitting 
the examination in five subjects should have all five recorded on his 
entrance certificate only if he passed them, but that if he failed one, 
no reference should be made to it—the concept of ‘the failing subject’ 
which became an accepted part of the educational mythology of the 
time. The new entrance board was left to solve the problem. 

Scaling of examiners’ marks came into question once more when 
Professor J. Rutherford expressed concern about the treatment of his 
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marking in entrance history. Of 1,472 scripts, only 120 had been 
awarded 50 per cent or more, with a further 352 scoring in the forties. 
In the examiner’s opinion no candidate obtaining less than 57-58 per 
cent on his marking could cope adequately with history I at the 
University of Auckland. He had, however, learned that his marks in 
the forties and fifties had been scaled up by 8 or 9 per cent, so that 
candidates who were, in his view, some 16 or 17 marks below what 
was needed for university work, had been given a pass mark of 50 
per cent by the university office. ‘However gratifying’, said Professor 
Rutherford, ‘this process may be to the teachers, pupils and parents 
concerned, and however consonant with the easy-going notions of a 
democratic welfare state, I can only regard it as one which makes a 
farce of examining for University Entrance.”° That ‘gross scaling’ had 
occurred, was agreed by the Senate. New procedures were adopted by 
the scaling committee, and the new entrance board was left to devise 
a ‘more efficient scaling system’. 

But overall, the main preoccupation of both the Senate and the 
Academic Board during these two final years was with the legislation 
which would determine the future of university education in New 
Zealand for a considerable period. So their main activities were in 
accord with Dr Johnson’s celebrated views of the mental processes of 
a man under sentence of death: ‘Depend upon it, Sir, when a man 
knows he is to be hanged in a fortnight, it concentrates his mind 
wonderfully.’ It was in the field of scholarship awards that the 
University of New Zealand had made one of its most notable contri- 
butions to advanced education. From 1871 it had had its own scholar- 
ship fund, using its annual income from fees to support a steadily- 
increasing number of scholarships awarded at different stages of its 
degree courses, and to build up a capital fund which by 1960 had 
reached almost £300,000. In addition it administered other scholar- 
ships awarded by overseas universities and foundations, for which its 
graduates were eligible. The Vice-Chancellor noted (August 1960), 
that the suggestion of the Hughes Parry Committee that a committee 
of the new grants committee should deal with scholarships which 
would need central control, did not meet the problem that there would 
no longer be an adequate annual income to provide for the current 
range of scholarships, even though the University’s own Senate House 
and its vice-chancellor’s residence were part of the assets of the fund. 
‘Suggestions have been made’, said the Vice-Chancellor, ‘that the assets 
of the Scholarship Fund be realised and that the money therefrom be 
divided between the universities . . . the universities may wish to 
hold the assets in trust, perhaps through some such Committee as was 
suggested by the University of Auckland [a committee of vice- 
chancellors], so that there would be a central focus and meeting 
ground for the universities if they desire to have such a meeting 
ground for their own separate purposes after the University of New 
Zealand disappears. The forces of “apartheid’’ will I believe be strong 
at this time throughout the university system, and such an extra 
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centripetal force may be a healthy antidote for them. It may be, of 
course, that the universities will wish to trust the new Grants Com- 
mittee and its subsidiary organisations to meet all the joint needs of 
the universities, and will not therefore seek any other means of contact 
or of joint action.” 

The Senate proceeded immediately to determine the future of its 
assets. It agreed to ask the Government to continue to pay the current 
statutory grant to the University of New Zealand to the new grants 
committee, and recommended that this grant together with net income 
from degree examination entry fees be used to provide emoluments 
for junior, senior, and postgraduate scholarships for the remainder of 
the third quinquennium—to 1964. It agreed further that the net assets 
of the University existing at the time of its dissolution, together with 
the net income from examination entry fees for entrance, entrance 
scholarships, and professional examinations, be transferred to the new 
grants committee for its purposes. For 1961, it decided to make avail- 
able a sum of at least £16,000 for the capital, setting-up, and opera- 
tional needs of the grants committee. The final report of the honorary 
treasurer, E. C. Fussell, gave the Senate’s capital fund for scholarships 
and prizes as £286,356, producing an income of over £16,500. Build- 
ings were valued at £40,000 and the remaining capital was in inscribed 
stock and debentures, with a small sum in mortgages. Its revenue for 
the year ending 31 March 1961 was £134,500, 84 per cent of it coming 
from examination fees, and 12 per cent from government grants. Of 
its expenditure, £54,000 was the cost of its examinations, £19,000 was 
spent on salaries, and £23,000 was the statutory grant it made to 
balance the annual cost of its scholarships. The excess of revenue over 
expenditure, amounting to £17,000, made it possible for the Senate to 
finance the initial costs of the new grants committee, which was to 
become its legatee. The treasurer estimated that when the University 
was dissolved at the end of 1961, a further surplus of some £20,000 
would be available. The examining university’s finances had long been 
in capable hands, and the decision taken in its early years to devote 
its profits from fees to the funding of scholarships, and carried out 
unfailingly over the years, was a notable example of the Senate’s 
realization that exceptional ability should be nourished, even in, or 
perhaps especially in, a university system devoted to a very large 
measure of equality of opportunity. 

The new University Grants Committee was established by Act of 
Parliament in September 1960, its first chairman having been chosen 
in the preceding May. Dr F. J. Llewellyn had come to New Zealand 
in 1948 as professor of chemistry at Auckland University College, and 
had become rector (and subsequently vice-chancellor) of Canterbury 
University College in 1956. His success as an administrator had made 
him a strong candidate for what was clearly to be an appointment of 
unusual importance for the university system, especially at the time of 
crisis to which the Hughes Parry Committee had given witness. In 
September the Minister of Education, Hon. P. O. Skoglund, moved 
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the committal of a University Grants Committee Bill, expressing him- 
self as gratified that the Hughes Parry Committee had been in favour 
of a ‘comprehensive university’, which would preserve traditional 
features and would at the same time be alert to social needs. The Bill, 
he said, was the second legislative step towards changing the system— 
the first being the 1957 Act which altered the names of the colleges 
to universities—-and fulfilled the recommendation of the Hughes Parry 
Committee that the new grants committee should take up its functions 
without delay. The member for Manawatu, W. B. Tennent, questioned 
the constitution of the committee, inquiring whether there were to be 
seven members—three academic and four lay members—from whom 
a chairman would be appointed, or eight members. “The clause as 
worded’, he pointed out, ‘could mean that there is to be a board of 
eight members four of whom would be members of the professorial 
staff or teaching staff and four of whom would not be members of 
the professorial staff or teaching staff. It could also be read as provid- 
ing three who are professors or teachers in a university, plus a chair- 


man who is a professor from the University of Canterbury. . . . This 
Committee will deal with all the money spent on university education 
in New Zealand, and if it is to be a committee of eight .. . then we 


could have the situation where the control of the board would be in 
the hands of the professorial staff or teaching staff.’’ It was indeed to 
be a committee of eight, and to include three professors, and one 
former professor who had become a vice-chancellor. But former 
poachers are said to make good gamekeepers, and the future was to 
allay Mr Tennent’s fears. The member for Hurunui, W. H. Gillespie, 
was ‘rather sad that the University of New Zealand will disappear as 
such .. .. “To me’, he said, ‘the path is not clear, and I think that 
would be the view of all those who at the moment are serving on the 
Senate of the University of New Zealand... . It may be that... we 
will have to consider setting up some other body, no matter what it 
is named, to correlate all university activities.* This opinion was to 
find some echoes down the years. A different view was that of the 
Attorney-General, Hon. H. G. R. Mason. For him, the New Zealand 
University, ‘had no unifying force. It was no great source of inspira- 
tion. There was nothing about it really to cause us to regret its 
passing.”® 

The membership of the new grants committee was announced in 
October. Though regional ‘representation’ was not an issue, the com- 
mittee was in fact broadly based. Two members of the Senate’s grants 
committee, as constituted in 1960, were included: Sir Arthur Nevill 
(Wellington) and Mr H. L. Longbottom (Dunedin). To these were 
added Mr C. Hilgendorft (mid-Canterbury) and Dr H. C. Hollandt 
(Auckland). The academic members were Professors A. J. Dankst 
(Canterbury), I. A. Gordon (Victoria), and H. N. Parton (Otago). 
This committee, unlike the corresponding institutions in Great Britain 
and Australia, would be required to take over some residual functions 
of the University of New Zealand after 1961. In some degree, these 
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functions made its title, with the stress on its ‘grants’ function, less 
appropriate than the term ‘University Commission’, which had been 
adopted in Australia for the federal body set up to advise the central 
Commonwealth Government about the contribution it should make to 
the State-based university system. Probably the prestige which had 
been won by the University Grants Committee in the United Kingdom, 
influenced the resolutions which were approved unanimously more 
than once at both the Senate and Academic Board, that the British 
name be continued in New Zealand, despite the wide difference in 
constitution and powers between the Senate’s grants committee and 
the new body. 

The final legislation was prepared with extensive consultation with 
the university representatives. The chairman, Dr F. J. Llewellyn, and 
the secretary, Mr R. G. Rowley, of the new grants committee, with 
the law draftsman, Mr G. Hamilton, met with the Vice-Chancellor and 
representatives of the individual universities in preparing draft Bills 
covering central university legislation, the Entrance Board, Research 
Committee, Scholarships Committee, and the Curriculum Committee, 
with in addition some miscellaneous provisions. It was the Curriculum 
Committee which produced most dissension. When the Academic 
Board was given the opportunity to discuss the legislation in March 
1961, it was this Bill which was given priority for consideration. The 
Hughes Parry Committee had considered that it would be sufficient 
for the Curriculum Committee to continue for five years only. Dr 
Llewellyn told the board, however, that the Government placed 
considerable importance on the existence and powers of this body, 
which was seen as going some way towards ensuring public confidence 
that the interests of students would be protected. So the Bill had been 
drafted on the assumption that the committee would be a permanent 
body within the university system. The chairman of the grants com- 
mittee (or his nominee) was to be chairman; the vice-chancellors of 
the universities and the principals of the agricultural colleges (or their 
nominees) would be members; one professor from each university, 
nominated by the professorial board, would be appointed by the grants 
committee; and the Director of Education (or his nominee) would be 
the sole non-university member. University interests would predomin- 
ate. The functions of the committee were to consider applications by 
the universities and colleges for the approval of course regulations, 
including those of newly-introduced subjects or a new stage of an 
established subject. Under the term ‘course regulations’ were included 
those describing degree structures, the subjects of study for each 
degree, the prerequisites for advanced study, and any general restric- 
tions on the right of students to select their subjects. In order to keep 
some measure of central control of ‘academic developments’ (defined 
as any proposal to institute a new course of study or to establish a 
new department or professorial chair), the Curriculum Committee Bill 
limited the committee’s power to approve such developments, to pro- 
posals which either had the prior approval of the UGC or could be 
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shown not to lead to requests for additional finance. If these criteria 
were met, the Curriculum Committee was not to ‘disapprove a pro- 
posal merely on the ground that it represents a new development’.”” 
Finally it was required to ‘have regard to the comparative equivalence 
of courses for degrees and diplomas’,* and was empowered to make 
reference to the standards of attainment required by the various 
universities in its annual report to the UGC and the universities. The 
draft Bill proposed to set up the Curriculum Committee as an inde- 
pendent statutory body, with the limitations of its powers as outlined 
above. The Academic Board proposed that it be a statutory sub- 
committee of the grants committee, but defeated, by 12 votes to 11, 
an amendment that its powers be no more than those suggested by 
the Hughes Parry Committee—in particular merely receiving and 
commenting on proposals for new courses of study, rather than 
approving them. It carried a motion, by 11 votes to 10, that the life 
of the committee be limited to five years, and retained the Director 
of Education as a member by 10 votes to 9. It also proposed to delete 
the power of the committee to comment on the standards of attain- 
ment required by the universities for their degrees. The Senate 
rejected the five-year limit in March 1961. Three months later both 
board and Senate were again worrying at the Bill, with particular 
concern about the committee’s powers to ‘have regard to the com- 
parative equivalence of courses for degrees and other academic quall- 
fications’. The final Bill was cast in a form which sensibly left it to 
the Curriculum Committee to develop its own conventions and prece- 
dents for those questions which would be presented to it. 

The Entrance Board was empowered to ‘establish and maintain by 
such means as it considers appropriate a common educational stan- 
dard’ for matriculation at any university, and the Bill further laid it 
down that anyone satisfying the board’s requirements would be 
‘academically qualified to matriculate at any University without 
further examination’..* An Auckland attempt to delete the latter 
proviso failed at the Academic Board, and New Zealand wisely 
continued the system of a common entrance qualification for its 
universities. The universities were, however, empowered to decline 
enrolment to any student on a number of grounds, including ‘not 
being of good character’, being guilty of breach of discipline, enrolled 
full-time at a post-primary school, and failing to make sufficient 
academic progress after a reasonable trial. In addition, ‘insufficiency 
of accommodation or of teachers in the University or in a faculty or 
department of the University’ could also permit councils to limit 
entry, under statutes which required the approval of the University 
Grants Committee. The research committee was established as a 
statutory subcommittee of the UGC, with the chairman of the latter 
body and the secretary (now entitled director-general) for Scientific 
and Industrial Research as ex-officio members. Some university oppo- 
sition to the latter appointment failed to gain majority support, and 
the same fate befell a proposal to include the chairman of the New 
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Zealand Medical Research Council as an ex-officio member. 

The dissolution of the University was accomplished by legislation 
approved by Parliament in October 1961, along with the Acts setting 
up the new universities. The Act, called The Universities Act 1961, 
which ended an era in higher education, contained the following: 


‘(a) The Body Corporate established by “The New Zealand University 
Act, 1908” under the name of “The University of New Zealand” shall cease 
to exist on the first day of January nineteen hundred and sixty-two. 

‘(b) The assets and property both real and personal and the liabilities of 
the University of New Zealand, including any obligations and duties under 
any trust affecting any of the said assets, shall on the dissolution of the 
University of New Zealand vest in or be assumed by the University Grants 
Committee without any further authority than this Act. 

Provided that the University Grants Committee may, in relation to any 
prize hitherto administered by the Senate of the University of New Zealand 
under any statute or regulation of the said Senate, determine, in consultation 
with the Universities, the allocation to itself or to any University or 
Agricultural College of any such prize and assets relating thereto. 

The statutes and regulations and generally all acts of authority of the 
Senate of the University of New Zealand relating to any such prizes shall 
continue with full force and effect until repealed, replaced or amended by 
statutes, regulations, by-laws or acts of authority of the governing body of 
any University or Agricultural College or by regulations or acts of authority 
of the University Grants Committee. 

‘(c) Any person who has completed the requirements for a degree or 
diploma of the University of New Zealand or who completes those require- 
ments by April 10, 1962, shall be entitled on application to the Registrar of 
any University to have the degree or diploma of the University of New 
Zealand for which he has qualified conferred upon him, as if the University 
of New Zealand continued in existence,'*) by the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity to which he applies, or his deputy. The University at which the degree 
is conferred shall have authority to issue the degree diploma. 

‘(d) Any other person who has been credited with any subjects or units 
for a degree or diploma of the University of New Zealand or who has 
performed any work in satisfaction of the requirements for a degree or 
diploma of the University of New Zealand shall have such subjects, units 
or work performed credited to the corresponding degree or diploma of the 
University on whose books he is enrolled. 

‘(e) The University Grants Committee shall have power to issue certifi- 
cates relating to degrees, diplomas and courses of the University of New 
Zealand as if the University of New Zealand continued in existence, and 
may charge such reasonable fees for such certificates as the Committee may 
from time to time determine.’ 


The same Universities Act 1961 finally established the central co- 
ordinating machinery, by re-enacting the University Grants Committee 
Act of 1960, establishing the Entrance Board as an independent 


* The final roll of graduates of the University of New Zealand was closed in 
1963. Of some 28,000 names listed, more than 1,400 had accepted degrees of the 
‘ghost’ of the University. 
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authority, the Research Committee as a statutory committee of the 
UGC, and the Curriculum Committee as a permanent feature of the 
university system. A vice-chancellors committee was included, and the 
grants committee was empowered to carry on all matters which the 
University had in hand at its dissolution. The authority vested in the 
Vice-Chancellor was transferred to the chairman of the UGC. 

The University Grants Committee was constituted as ‘a body 
corporate with perpetual succession and a common seal, with power 
to purchase, take or lease, or otherwise acquire, hold transfer and 
lease and otherwise dispose of real and personal property, to sue and 
to be sued, and to do and suffer all such acts and things as bodies 
corporate may do and suffer’.** Its chairman was to be appointed by 
the Governor-General after consultation between the minister, and the 
chancellors and vice-chancellors of the universities, and the principals 
of the university colleges of agriculture. Its members were to be 
appointed ‘from a panel containing no fewer names than the Minister 
may from time to time determine’, the panel being submitted to the 
minister by a conference over which the chairman of the UGC should 
preside, and constituted by the above mentioned university officers. 
The functions of the committee included the collection and publishing 
of information relating to university education and research, the 
investigation of the country’s need for such education and research, 
and the financial needs of the universities to provide it, the planning 
of balanced development of the universities, the allocation of grants 
made by Parliament and the review of the expenditure of those grants 
by the universities, and overall the responsibility of advising the 
Government on all matters relating to university education and 
research. The Universities Act also required that every application by 
any university for any grant by the Government of money and 
property should be made to the University Grants Committee. Further 
the university councils were required to submit for the approval of 
the committee any academic development which might lead to a 
request for a special grant. 

Some of these functions and powers were by no means universally 
acceptable, and were open to more than one interpretation. In the 
Parliamentary debate on the Bill the member for New Plymouth, 
E. P. Aderman, quoted the views of the Auckland branch of the 
Association of University Teachers as follows: ‘In our view the first 
two Bills [The Universities Bill and the Auckland University Bill] run 
counter in several important respects to the whole concept of indepen- 
dence and autonomy that we have been expecting, especially since the 
publication of the Parry report. We have always envisaged a UGC as 
a body essentially concerned with finance, and not with the academic 
matters which involve no question of extra financial assistance. The 
Bills in question do not appear to accept this viewpoint but by 
perpetuating the cramping effects of the machinery of the old Univer- 
sity of New Zealand in new institutional forms they will leave us little 
better off than under the existing legislation.’* Such predictions per- 
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sisted for some years. Otago’s centennial historian, Professor W. P. 
Morrell, declared in 1969 that ‘the principal beneficiary of “autonomy” 
was in fact the University Grants Committee. The Universities were 
not independent universities in anything but name: they were part of 
a federal structure with a strong central power.’ The opinion that if 
autonomy is not absolute it is not autonomy at all, dies as hard in 
academic circles as elsewhere. 

Among the residual functions of the University Senate was the 
power to conduct examinations for other bodies. The new grants 
committee was empowered to set up examining boards if asked to do 
so by two or more universities or by any professional body. For the 
accountancy profession, such a board was set up to conduct the 
professional examinations of the Society of Accountants, which con- 
tinued its long association with the university system, conducting its 
own examinations with university assistance, and granting exemptions, 
aS appropriate, to candidates who preferred to qualify by studying for 
a university degree in commerce, and later business studies and 
management studies. 

Of the six Acts passed to establish the six university institutions— 
four universities and two university colleges of agriculture—that for 
the University of Otago was unique in that it was to be cited as the 
‘University of Otago Amendment Act 1961’, and to be ‘read together 
with and deemed part of the Otago Provincial Ordinance usually 
known as the University of Otago Ordinance 1869’.'° This mainten- 
ance of the historical continuity of the University of Otago did not 
involve significant differentiation in powers and functions from the 
other universities, though disciplinary powers over the students, which 
were the prerogative of the professorial boards in general, remained 
by statute with the council at Otago. Two universities, Auckland and 
Otago, opted for the term ‘Senate’ to designate the senior academic 
body, the others retaining the term ‘Professorial Board’, a name which 
is more usually associated with university colleges, and which may be 
seen to be less appropriate as the membership is widened substantially 
beyond the professoriate. The agricultural colleges became constituent 
_ colleges of the nearest universities. Canterbury Agricultural College, 
known by that name from 1896 when it was separated from Canter- 
bury College and given its own board of governors, was renamed 
Lincoln College and constituted as a constituent college of the Univer- 
sity of Canterbury, with its own council, principal, and professorial 
board. Massey Agricultural College was given a similar relation to the 
Victoria University of Wellington. This association was continued in 
the Massey University College of Manawatu Act 1962, which amalga- 
mated Massey College with the Palmerston North branch of Victoria 
University, and terminated in 1964 with the granting of autonomy and 
degree-conferring powers to Massey University. 

The last Act required to complete the new university system was 
a Law Practitioners Amendment Act. This amended the Law Practi- 
tioners Act 1955 by reconstituting the Council of Legal Education. 
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It was to be made up of two Supreme Court judges, four persons 
appointed by the council of the New Zealand Law Society, and the 
deans of the faculties of law in the four universities. The council was 
empowered to elect its own chairman, unless the Chief Justice was a 
member, in which case he had the option of becoming chairman if he 
so wished. The council’s functions were laid down as follows: to define 
and prescribe courses of study for examinations in general knowledge 
and law, and any other qualifications for admission as barristers and 
solicitors of the court; to arrange the provision of the courses; to grant 
credits and exemptions as it saw fit; and to tender advice to university 
councils on legal education. The universities were required not to fail 
to provide the teaching needed for the examinations, except with the 
prior consent of the Curriculum Committee, and that committee could 
not give its consent without receiving and considering recommenda- 
tions of the Council of Legal Education. This apparent continuation 
of ‘the cramping effects of the machinery of the University of New 
Zealand’, was no handicap to the rapid development of strong law 
schools. 

The Academic Board held its final meeting in June 1961, having 
extended the term of office of its last chairman, Professor I. A. 
Gordon, to see out its life. Of its seven chairmen (Appendix 4) 
over thirty-four years, the second, James Hight, had served four terms, 
and the first, H. W. Segar, two terms. As constituted under the Univer- 
sity Amendment Act 1926, the board had included eight members 
elected by ‘persons for the time being holding office as professors of 
the University’, as well as two members of the professorial boards of 
each of the four constituent colleges. Members appointed by the 
professorial electorate might have been expected to be a little more 
independent than their fellows of the parochial tendencies inherent in 
appointment by a local electorate. In fact the constitution of the 
board, in respect of these sixteen members, never varied by more than 
one from what it would have been if each college had elected four of 
them. Nevertheless an attempt in 1955 to rationalize the Academic 
Board by abolishing the professorial electorate failed—the board was 
as conservative as other institutions of the University, much more so 
than its predecessor the Board of Studies. The latter had expressed 
the reforming zeal of the early years of the century, all the more 
vigorously because of the intransigency of the Senate under Stout. If 
there ever was a possibility of a feeling of belonging to a single 
university being developed among academic staff, it might have been 
expected to appear in the Academic Board, and especially among those 
who served a number of years on it. There is little evidence that, 
immersed as it was in detail, much of which could have been dealt 
with in other ways, it ever grasped the importance, seen immediately 
by Sir George Currie when he took up the vice-chancellorship, of 
giving the maximum autonomy to the colleges as a condition of 
making the federal system work. Rather was it dominated by the 
assumption, accepted without serious question, that courses which led 
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to a common degree should be as nearly identical as possible—a 
formula for mediocrity, not for excellence. The board epitomized the 
close watch which faculties and professorial boards of the colleges 
kept on each other, until it was relaxed by the imminent dissolution 
of the University. It is not too cynical to recall that each department 
teaching a particular subject in the four constituent colleges regarded 
itself as better than its sister departments, and so felt itself charged 
with the duty of ‘maintaining the standard’, and rejecting any tendency 
to dangerous radical experiment in academic affairs. 

The Senate’s last meeting took place in August 1961. Chancellor 
Smith, who almost seventeen years earlier had taken “The Needs of 
the University’ as his theme for his inaugural address to the Senate, 
recalled that he had on that occasion quoted the opinion of the 
historian of the University, Dr J. C. Beaglehole, that: “The mission 
of the University of New Zealand has been not to facilitate the 
diffusion of that culture which its founders sincerely desired to see 
spread from one end of the Colony to the other; but to provide cheap 
professional schools for the supply of duly certificated lawyers, doctors, 
bank clerks, dentists and teachers.” The Chancellor went on to say 
that, in his Margaret Condliffe Memorial Lecture (1954), Beaglehole 
had referred to a regeneration of life in the University. ‘Consider that 
blessed word “research”’,’ said Beaglehole, ‘and the process it stands 
for in our University. So far as it is concerned, our University has 
become in the last decade a new place. . . .. With justice the Chancellor 
claimed: “The steps taken in recent years by this Senate, which is a 
purely administrative body, have had much to do with this renewal 
of life within our University institutions for teaching and research.’ 
Like Macmillan Brown before him, Sir David Smith had always 
regarded the prosperity of the agricultural colleges as a matter of 
great importance, and in this last address he was able to speak with 
satisfaction of the increase in degree students in agriculture between 
1953 and 1961—increases which were fourfold at Massey and nearly 
fivefold at Lincoln, and which were attributable to the introduction 
of the three-year degree course. Looking to the future, the Chancellor 
spoke of the need for the universities to find and to educate in a liberal 
way all the country’s young people who have scientific ability;* of 
the need to meet a world of dynamic change by maintaining university 
institutions as independent centres with time for the kind of education 
which is characteristic of their tradition; of the need for more able 
young women to undertake university education, to become university 
teachers, and ‘notwithstanding marriage, to engage in the deeply satis- 
fying intellectual life of which they are capable and from which our 
society can derive so much benefit’; of the need to increase Maori 
representation in the universities eightfold, to match European repre- 
sentation, and to show a sense of the importance of university educa- 
tion comparable to that of African states such as Ghana and Nigeria; 


* Signs of disenchantment with science among young people were not apparent 
for some years. 
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and of the need to extend the aid already given to relatively far-off 
people under the Colombo Plan, to our near neighbours of the South 
Pacific. In conclusion the Chancellor had this to say: “Despite deficien- 
cies, the University of New Zealand will, I believe, have an honoured 
place in the educational history of New Zealand. As a University it 
is now approaching the consummation of its life work, dying itself so 
that its children may more truly live. It is not an ignoble end. On the 
contrary, upon scriptural authority, no man can do more for his 
friends. With that thought let us complete our work with steady hand 
and cheerful heart, believing in the words of Browning’s Rabbi Ben 
Ezra that we are approaching “‘the last of life for which the first was 
made” and that for our University system “the best is yet to be’’.’”’ 

There remained one final step. On 14 December 1961, a congrega- 
tion for the conferment of honorary degrees was held in the Wellington 
Town Hall. The University, in passing away, gave recognition to some 
who had served its last years with particular distinction. The honorary 
graduands presented to the Chancellor at the final ceremony of the 
University numbered five: the Governor-General, Viscount Cobham; 
a former Chancellor of the University of Auckland, W. H. Cocker; the 
Chancellor of the Victoria University of Wellington, T. D. M. Stout; 
a former Vice-Chancellor of the University and chairman of the 
Academic Board, Professor I. A. Gordon; and the Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir George Currie. In addition the Chancellor, Sir David Smith, was 
himself capped by the Pro-Chancellor. The University Orator, K. J. 
Maidment, summarized some of the contributions which the three 
last-named had made to the last years of the University. 

Of Sir George Currie he said: ‘He has one extraordinary achieve- 
ment to his credit. As far as my knowledge takes me, I can find no 
mortal men who have ever before won, and deservedly won, the title 
of Vice-Chancellor’s Vice-Chancellor. In the early days of Greece, a 
country never slow to admire the unique, and adroit in expressing that 
admiration, a constellation would have been named after him and his 
colleagues—one bright star surrounded by four lesser luminaries. And 
for the first time in history there would have floated in the heavens 
the Five Vices. Since that dark age . . ., clearer thinking has super- 
vened, and we have the Seven Deadly Sins. I can only surmise that 
this must in some sense be attributed to the advent of the Agricultural 
Colleges. . . . For ten years past George Currie has occupied with 
distinction that most testing of offices, the Vice-Chancellorship of the 
University of New Zealand. He came to this country from Australia, 
already wise in the ways of Universities. Upon his arrival he found 
in the air much talk of the need for the autonomy of the constituent 
colleges of his strange diocese, much grumbling also over their strait- 
ened financial condition. Sane and liberal as he is, he set himself at 
once to promote the orderly emergence of four independent Univer- 
sities, where there had hitherto been but one. At the same time, as 
Chairman of the Grants Committee of the University, he worked 
unceasingly to ensure that the lively growth of the institutions he 
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watched over was matched by a sufficiency of monetary aid. He can 
this evening reflect with deep satisfaction that before laying down his 
office he has reached his goal. One and all, we thank him for so ably 
performing so difficult a task.’ 

Of Professor Jan Gordon, the Orator observed: ‘It is no easy thing 
to convey in simple language those qualities which give to the 
Caledonian race its special stamp.’ Noting that two men of Scots 
origin had already been honoured at the ceremony, he went on: ‘Now 
a third appears, a third moreover who a quarter of a century ago 
came straight from Scotland to a Chair in this University .... the 
Scots first became notorious by reason of their persistency. The 
Emperor Hadrian built a wall to contain them. A few years later the 
Emperor Antoninus found himself obliged to build a second to contain 
them again. Sixteen centuries later Dr Johnson grumbled that London 
was full of them; but in that interval the need to survive had engen- 
dered in them not merely pertinacity but wits. How else . . . could 
Ian Gordon have remained for so long a Professor of English, 
unchallenged and delighting his fellows? How else could he have 
made his name, not only as a critic of wide note, but with time 
mysteriously to spare, have held by universal consent the Vice 
Chancellorship of this University for five years, and controlled for the 
last three that rebellious body, the Academic Board? One might seek 
the cause in his early devotion to the study of the Classics. But upon 
reflection . . . what did Hadrian, what did Antoninus avail with his 
ancestors? Tonight we honour him as a man of letters, rather than as 
a man of affairs. He is in fact a Janus; but this evening his books 
have it.’ 

The Pro-Chancellor, Dr L. J. Wild, took charge of the ceremony to 
honour Chancellor Smith, of whom the Orator had this to say. ‘A 
University Orator is, by custom, expected to fight a lonely rearguard 
action. Single-handed he strives to prevent the press of past memories 
from overwhelming the future. Tonight, however, I have a trusty ally 
who has divested himself of his robe of state and donned his old 
battle-dress. Together, Mr Pro-Chancellor, I think that we can give 
a good account of ourselves. It is pleasant always to have the law on 
one’s side. To have a lawyer is even better. To have a judge is best 
of all. Should any question what I say of him, his sentence will be 
heavy and without appeal. David Smith . . . has held the high office 
of Chancellor of this University for some sixteen years past. But it is 
not of his services to the University, so generously given, that I would 
immediately speak. He is one who in himself commands our esteem 
and, if I may say so, our affection. A man of books, yet not bookish. 
A man of public eminence, yet unassuming. A lover of the past, yet 
with that Hellenic freshness of mind which has sent him in recent 
years on distant voyages of discovery. There lurks in him something 
of Herodotus, something of Ulysses. Tonight his feelings must be 
mixed. An institution over which he has presided for so long with 
dignity and insight is about to disappear. That in itself can bring him 
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only regret. It is but human to reflect upon the past. Both we and he 
must inevitably miss those familiar gatherings of the Senate to which 
he contributed so much. Yet David Smith has himself been a spirited 
architect of things to come. In that he must find a lasting satisfaction. 
The curtain, Sir, is about to drop between two scenes. May I use that 
word which the actors of old Rome reserved for the end of their play 
and say, PLAUDITE.’ 

The last word can best be left to the University’s first historian. 
On the occasion of the final congregation, John Beaglehole broadcast 
a talk which summed up in his characteristic manner the institution 
which was passing away."® 

‘The Eskimos of the far Arctic’, said Beaglehole, 


‘I have somewhere read, have, or had, an interesting ceremony as part of 
their way of life, so ice-bound, so alien to our pampered existence. When a 
person by reason of advancing years and advancing feebleness became of 
no further use to the community—or, to put it in a slightly harsher way, 
when his continued existence would have been a drag upon an efficient 
communal life—they did not waste time in looking after him, with annual 
parties and expensive birthday gifts. They simply did him in. It was no 
hole and corner affair. It was all done with perfect gentility and taste. The 
departing friend showed no vulgar reluctance to go. There was a banquet, 
at which he was an honoured and participating guest, full of good humour 
and, one supposes, a certain human self-importance. Then all the family 
stood round, the next-of-kin stepped forward and clumped him on the head, 
and they went on their way rejoicing. You can see the relevance of this to 
the present situation of the University of New Zealand, our too-aged 
academic relative. It is about to die. It will not breathe its last, to be precise, 
till midnight on December 31st. But the fatal clump on the head has already 
been given. The difference between the Eskimos and us is that we clump 
first, and have the party afterwards. But—one becomes rather involved— 
the aged relative is still with us, and is indeed throwing the party. Instead, 
therefore, of wearing the sober garb of conventional mourning, a number 
of eminent persons will be adorned in the bright colours of honorary 
degrees; instead of listening, as we might expect, reverentially to the Dead 
March in Saul, we shall hear the more clamant strains of Benjamin Britten’s 
Cantata Academica. 

‘It is all a little curious. Yet the University of New Zealand, round whose 
joyful death-bed we stand, has always been a rather curious institution. The 
three jobs a university exists for are, traditionally, to preserve knowledge— 
that is, to provide a home for learned men; to transmit knowledge—that is, 
to teach; and to extend knowledge—that is, to carry on research. The 
University of New Zealand has never done any of these things. What then, 
has it done? It has conducted examinations; and it has handed out bits of 
paper—that is, it has conferred degrees. Latterly, of course, it has even 
ceased to conduct examinations, but the bits of paper have continued. Some 
will be handed out tonight. They are called diplomas. The important things 
have been done by other bodies, by what have been called at different times 
affiliated institutions, constituent colleges, constituent universities. These are 
the bodies that now shine forth as the free and independent Universities of 
Auckland, Wellington, Canterbury, Otago. Henceforth they will confer 
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degrees as well as examine, teach, store up knowledge, carry on research. 
The University of New Zealand, superfluous, useless, bows its head. Yet it 
has been of use in the past, it has been the means of good work being done, 
it has, particularly in its last two or three decades, used its resources to 
support real scholarship; paradoxically enough it has, it seems to me, been 
of most use just as it was on the point of becoming useless.’ 


Beaglehole then traversed in brief the history of the New Zealand 
University that has been covered in more detail in earlier chapters of 
this chronicle, coming finally to the pressures that in the end forced 
the Senate to seek a final, radical solution of its problems. He went on: 


‘In 1948 it set up a rather experimental University Grants Committee, a 
body reconstituted more than once in the next few years, one which 
administratively, on the business side, had a quite revolutionary influence 
for good. 

‘But now not a small band of reformers only but all the Colleges were 
on the march. The Senate itself had gone Reform; was in fact the Great 
Reformer. The end was in sight. The Government appointed a Committee 
of Enquiry—the Parry Committee of our very recent history. On the 
essential constitutional point, there was nothing for this Committee to do 
but to agree with everybody else, though its specific recommendations were 
important and have been acted upon in this year 1961 by acts of parliament. 
The University of New Zealand disappears. The clump on the head, to 
repeat myself, has been given. Our four separate independent universities 
arise, teaching, examining, conferring degrees. A new University Grants 
Committee advises the Government on university finance. It will no doubt 
be passionately attacked by the separate universities. 

‘Well, those are the bones—the barest and fewest of bones—of the story. 
I simply have no time for flesh and blood, no time to do real justice to any- 
thing, no time for the careful modifications of the real historian. I have said 
nothing about the great personalities, about special schools and agricultural 
colleges, about pressure groups or extra-mural students or politicians or 
persecutions or acts of faith or acts of bravery or acts of cowardice, about 
the effects of booms and slumps, about entrance qualifications, Education 
Department, Treasury—and of course as a university man I should find it 
impossible to open my mouth without a bellow about the sins of the two 
last. I have said nothing of the great advances in research supported by 
funds administered by the University, or of university publishing. If I 
become particular again and hark back to the paradox that I mentioned 
earlier, it is in such a thing (I take an example) as the administration of 
research funds that the University of New Zealand, as a central body, has 
displayed a very practical wisdom, impossible for any separate individual 
university, and this is a function that the University Grants Committee, 
another central body, will have to carry on for some time yet. Touching on 
that, I abandon the list of things I have not touched upon. The important 
general thing to note is that a university system of one sort has given way 
completely, in less than a hundred years, to a university system of a clean 
different and I believe a better, sort. But the end of the one comes in a 
much more agreeable manner than did its beginning. The problems are still 
formidable. The Eskimos cannot go on their way quite light-hearted.’ 
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Melb. ; BSc ; mang. dir. Glendermid Ltd ; m. UGC (Sen.) 1954-60 ; m. UGC 
1960-7. 

Macandrew, James (1820-87). b. Scotland. NZ 1851; m. Otago Prov. Cl 
1853-76, superintendent 1859-61, 1865-76; MHR 1859-87; m. Cl OU 1869- 
87; m. Sen. UNZ 1871-8. 

McGechan, Robert Orr (1906-54). b. Australia. Educ. Syd. BHS, Univ. of Syd. ; 
BA, LLB; prof. of law VUC 1941-54; m. Acad. Bd; m. Sen. UNZ 1949-54. 

Macgregor, Duncan (1843-1906). b. Scotland. Educ. Univs of Aberdeen and 
Edin. ; MA, MB CM; prof. mental and moral philos. OU 1870-85; m. Sen. 
UNZ 1880-1903. 

McKenzie, Ian Fraser (c.1900- ). b. Australia. Educ. Wanganui Tech. Coll., 
OU; MA, BCom;; sec. school teaching 1922-35; registrar UNZ 1936-56; m. 
Sen. UNZ 1957-9. 

Maclaurin, Richard Cockburn (1870-1920). b. Scotland. Educ. AUC, Camb., 
Strasburg; sen. wrangler (equal) 1896; Smith’s prizeman; fellow St John’s 
Coll. Camb. ; prof. of maths VUC 1899-1907 and law 1907; m. Sen. UNZ 
1901-8 ; prof. math. physics Columbia Univ. 1907; pres. MIT 1908-20. 

Maidment, Kenneth John (1910-  ). b. England. Educ. Oxford; MA; Hertford 
and Craven schols ; fellow Merton Coll. 1932-4, 1938-49, Jesus Coll. 1934-8 ; 
princ. AUC 1950-7, VC AU 1957-70; m. Sen. UNZ 1949-61, chm. Acad. Bd 
1955-7; Hon. LLD AU. 

Marsden, Ernest (1889-1970). Kt, CMG, FRS. b. England. Educ. Univ. of 
Manchester ; DSc, Hon. LLD; prof. of physics VUC 1914-22, Ist NZEF; 
asst dir. educn 1922-6; sec. DSIR 1926-46; m. Res. Ctee UGC 1946-8. 

Nevill, Arthur de Terrotte (1899- ). KBE, CB. b. Dunedin. Educ. Auck. 
Gram. Sch., VUC: MSc; Duntroon Mil. Coll. 1916-19; RNZ Artill. 1919- 
20; RNZAF 1930; coastal cmd (RAF) Pacific 1939-45; asst dir. then dir. 
civil aviation 1956-64 ; m. UGC (Sen.) 1954-60 ; m. UGC 1961-8 ; dep. chm. ; 
m. Univ. Res. Ctee 1961- ; Hon. D Waikato. 

O’Rorke, George Maurice (1830-1916). Kt. b. Ireland. Educ. Trin. Coll. 
Dublin; BA; NZ 1854; MHR 1861-90, 1894-1902; eight times elected 
speaker ; MLC 1904-16; m. Cl AUC 1883-1916; m. Sen. UNZ 1879-1916; 
chm. roy. comm. 1878-9 ; Hon. LLD Dublin. 

O’Shea, Martin Rocke (1894- ). b. Dunedin. Educ. Otago BHS, OU; 
BCom; registrar AUC 1923-37; sec. NZ Manf. Fed. 1937-40, dir. NZ 
Woollen Mills Assn; chm. West Coast comm. of enquiry 1960. 

Packer, John (1899-1971). b. Australia. Educ. Univs of Melb. and Lond. ; 
MSc, DIC; lect. 1923-43, prof. of chem. CUC 1944-64 ; dep. chm. Prof. Bd; 
m. Cl CUC; m. Acad. Bd; m. Sen. UNZ 1954-61; m. Res. Ctee 1954-61, 
1965-71 ; Hon. DSc CU. 

Parkyn, George William (1910-  ). b. Christchurch. Educ. CUC, OU, Lond. ; 
MA, DipEd, LittD; teacher 1928-38; sen. lect. educ. OU 1939-47; res. 
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officer NZCER 1947-52, dir. 1953-67; UNESCO 1968-9; prof. Univ. of 
Lond. 1972- . 

Parry, David Hughes (1893-1973). Kt, QC. b. Wales. Educ. Univs of Wales 
and Camb.; MA, LLM; hon. fellow Peterhouse, LSE; Hon. LLD Birm., 
Brit. Col., Camb., Exeter, Hull, London, New Bruns., Wales, West Ont. ; 
Hon. DCL McGill. 

Picken, David Kennedy (1879-1956). b. Scotland. Educ. Glas. Univ.; MA; 
prof. of maths VUC 1908-14; master Ormond Coll. Melb. 1915-43. 

Popper, Karl Raimund (1902- ). Kt, FRS, FBA. b. Vienna. Educ. Univ. of 
Vienna; PhD, MA(NZ), DLitt (Lond.) ; lect. phil. CUC 1937-45; reader 
then prof. LSE 1945-69 ; Hon. LLD Chicago, Denver ; Hon. DLitt, Warwick, 
CU, Salford. 

Reichel, Harry Rudolf (1856-1931). Kt. b. Ireland. Educ. Oxford; fellow All 
Souls 1880-94 ; prince. Univ. Coll. of N. Wales 1884-1927 ; VC Univ. of Wales 
five separate terms; Hon. LLD Belfast, Glas., Perth, Toronto, Wales. 

Rowley, Ross Gordon (1920- ). b. Dannevirke. Educ. Well. Coll., VUC; BA, 
MCom; research asst war hist. br. dept of internal affairs 1946-9; asst to, 
then officer for highr educ., dept of educ. 1950-60; sec. UGC 1961-78. 

Salmond, John William (1862-1924). Kt. b. Scotland. Educ. OU, Lond. ; prof. 
of law Adelaide 1897-1906, VUC 1906-7 ; counsel to law drafting office 1907- 
10; sol. gen. 1910-20; judge Supreme Court 1920-4. 

Scott, John Halliday (1851-1914). b. Scotland. Educ. Edin. Univ.; MB CM, 
MD;; prof. of anat. and phys. and dean of medical faculty OU 1877-1912; 
m. Cl OU 1908-14; m. Sen. UNZ 1890-1912, 1914. 

Scott, Robert Julian (1861-1930). b. England. MIME; mangr Addn rly work- 
shops ; lect. mech. eng. CUC 1887, lect.-in-charge sch. eng. 1889-93, prof. of 
eng. 1894-1923 ; m. Sen. UNZ 1902-23. 

Segar, Hugh William (1868-1954). b. England. Educ. Trin. Coll. Camb. ; MA; 
senior wrangler 1890; Smith’s prizeman 1892; prof. of maths AUC 1894- 
1934; m. Cl AUC 1913-29 ; m. Sen. UNZ 1914-34; chm. Acad. Bd 1927-33 ; 
chm. Bd of Studies 1915-27. 

Shand, John (1834-1914). CMG. b. Scotland. Educ. Univ. of Aberdeen; MA, 
Hon. DLitt; prof. of maths and nat. phil. OU 1870-86, nat. phil. 1887-1913 ; 
m. Cl OU 1895-1914; m. Sen. UNZ 1877-1914. 

Shelley, James (1884-1960). KBE. b. England. Educ. Camb.; MA, DipEd; 
prof. of educ. S’hampton 1914; 1st world war; prof. of educ. CUC 1920-36 ; 
dir. broadcasting 1937-49. 

Sidey, Thomas Kay (1863-1933). Kt. b. Dunedin. Educ. Otago BHS, OU; BA, 
LLB; MP 1901-28 ; attor.-gen. and min. of justice 1928-31 ; MLC 1928-33; 
m. Cl OU 1899-1933, VC 1921-5, Chancellor 1925-33 ; m. Sen. UNZ 1925-33. 

Slater, Stanley Nelson (1914- ). b. Ngaruawahia. Educ. Wanganui Tech. Coll., 
OU, Oxford; MSc, DPhil; lect. OU 1940-49 ; prof. of chem. VUW 1958-75. 

Smith, Carl Victor (1897- ). Kt, CBE. b. Scotland. Educ. George Watson’s 
Coll. ; Ist world war ; mng-dir. Cadbury Fry Hudson, Dn 1932-63 ; m. Cl OU 
1945-68 ; m. UGC 1952-4; Hon. LLD OU. 

Smith, David Stanley (1888- ). Kt. b. Dunedin. Educ. S’land BHS, Well. 
Coll., WUC; LLM; judge Supreme Court 1928-48; Cl VUC 1939-45; m. 
Sen. UNZ 1941-61, Chanc. 1945-61, chm. UGC 1948-51 ; Hon. DCL Oxford, 
Hon. LLD NZ. 

Smith, George John (1862-1946). CBE. b. England. NZ 1880, legal and com- 
mercial business; MHR 1893-1902 ; MLC 1907-14, 1920-34; col. Cant. Reg. 
1915-17; Bd Govs CUC 1903-7, 1913-16, 1920-46; m. Sen. UNZ 1934-45. 

Smithells, Philip Ashton (1910-77). b. England. Educ. Camb.; MA; lect. 
Exeter 1937-9; supt. phys. ed. dept of Educ. NZ 1939-47; dir. sch. of phys. 
ed. OU 1947-74, prof. 1969-74. 

Soper, Frederick George (1898- ). CBE. b. Wales. Educ. Univ. Coll. of N. 
Wales ; PhD, DSc; RA 1st world war; lect. Univ. Coll. N. Wales 1920-36; 
prof. of chem. OU 1936-53 ; VC 1953-63 ; Cl OU 1944-51, 1953-63 ; m. Sen. 
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UNZ 1946-61, m. Res. Ctee 1946-53 ; dir. NZ Wool Mills Res. Assn 1937-50 ; 
m. Res. Ctee UGC 1964-75 ; Hon. DSc OU. 

Stone, Julius (1907- ). OBE. b. England. Educ. Oxford, Leeds, Harvard; BA, 
LLM, SJD, DCL; prof. and dean of law faculty AUC 1938-42 ; Challis prof. 
int. law, Univ. of Syd. 1942-72. 

Stout, Robert (1844-1930). KCMG. b. Shetland Is.; NZ 1863; admitted legal 
prof. 1871; lect. in law OU 1873-5 ; MHR 1875-87, 1893-9 ; attor.-gen. 1878, 
premier and min. of educ. 1884-7; chief justice 1899-1926; m. Sen. UNZ 
1884-1930, Chanc. 1903-23 ; Hon. DCL Oxford, Hon. LLD Edin., Manchester. 
Major figure in university affairs. 

Stout, Thomas Duncan MacGregor (1885- ). Kt, CBE. b. Wellington. 
Educ. Wegtn Coll., Guy’s hospital; MB, MS; ist world war; m. Cl VUW 
1923-69, chm. 1939-61, Chanc. 1962-6; hon. surg. Wgtn hosp. 1920-45; 
consult. surg. 2nd NZEF 1940-5; m. Sen. UNZ 1936-41, 1946-61; Hon. 
LLD NZ. 

Syme, Ronald (1903- ). OM, Kt, FBA. b. Eltham. Educ. New Ply. BHS, 
VUC, AUC, MA; Oxford, BA; fellow Trin. Coll. Oxford; Brit. legations 
Belgrade, Ankara 1940-2; prof. of class. phil. Istanbul 1942 ; Camden prof. 
ancient hist. Oxford 1948-70; hon. mem. Amer. Hist. Assoc., R. Acad. de la 
Historia, m. Danish Acad., German Arch. Inst., Bavarian Acad., Amer. Assoc. 
Arts and Sciences, Austrian Acad., m. Assoc. Inst. de France; Hon. DLitt 
NZ and many subsequent hon. degrees. The third New Zealander to be 
awarded OM. 

Tancred, Henry John (1816-84). b. England. Educ. Rugby. Austrian army ; to 
NZ 1850; m. Cant. Prov. Cl 1853-7, 1864-76; MLC 1856-66, min. with 
various portfolios 1858-61, 1862-3; MHR 1867-9; m. Sen. UNZ 1871-84, 
Chanc. 1871-84; m. Bd Govs CUC 1873-84 ; Hulsean-Chichele prof. of mod. 
hist. Christ’s Coll. Chch. 

Tate, Frank (1863-1939). CMG, ISO. b. Australia. Educ. Melb. Univ. ; princ. 
teachers’ coll. 1900-1; dir. of educ., Vic. 1902-28 ; m. Cl Melb. Univ. 1903-31 ; 
m. roy. comms NZ, Fiji, S. Rhodesia. 

Thomas, William (1879-1945). b. Dunedin. Educ. CUC; MA, LLB; hdmaster 
Timaru BHS 1913-35. 

Thompson, George (1878-1944). b. Ireland. Educ. Otago BHS, OU; MA;; lect. 
1902-16, prof. 1916-44 of mod. lang. OU. Author of history of OU 1919. 

Ulrich, George Henry Frederick (1830-1900). b. Prussia. Educ. roy. sch. mines, 
Harz; Australia 1854-77; lect. Univ. of Melb.; dir. Otago sch. of mines 
1877-1900. 

Wall, Arnold (1869-1966). CBE. b. Ceylon. Educ. Lond. Univ. ; MA; prof. of 
English CUC 1898-1931; m. Sen. UNZ 1918-26; Hon. LittD NZ. Advocate 
of reform of arts degree. 

Wild, Leonard John (1889-1970). CBE. b. Southland. Educ. S’land BHS, OU; 
MA, BSc; lect. CAC 1915-20; Chch Tech. Coll. 1921; hdmaster Feilding 
Agric. HS 1922-46; m. Bd Govs Massey Coll. 1947-55 ; m. Sch. of Ag. 1947- 
55; m. Sen. UNZ 1930-61, Pro-Chanc. 1949-61, m. UGC 1948-60, chm. Res. 
Ctee 1946-61; Hon. DSc NZ. 

Williams, James (1907-75). b. Wellington. Educ. Auck. Gram. Sch., AUC, 
Camb.; LLM, PhD; prof. of law VUC 1935-42, 1946-50; Challis prof. of 
law Univ. of Syd. 1942-6; princ. then VC VUW 1951-67; m. Sen. UNZ 
1951-61 ; Hon. LLD Camb. 

von Zedlitz, George William (1871-1949). b. Silesia. Educ. Well. Coll. (Eng.), 
Oxford; MA; prof. of mod. lang. VUC 1902-15; prin. Univ. Tut. Sch. ; 
m. Sen. UNZ 1936-41. 
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THE UNIVERSITY SENATE 


1871-1961 
Chancellors 
1871-84 Henry John Tancred 
1885-1903 James Hector 
1903-23 Robert Stout 
1923-35 John Macmillan Brown 
1935-45 Josiah Alfred Hanan 
1945-61 David Stanley Smith 
Pro-Chancellors 
1929-35 Josiah Alfred Hanan 
1936-7 Heinrich Ferdinand von Haast 
1938-48 James Hight 
1949-61 Leonard John Wild 
Vice-Chancellors 
1871-80 Hugh Carleton 
1880-5 James Hector 
1885-1903 John Chapman Andrew 
1903-16 Charles Christopher Bowen 
1916-23 John Macmillan Brown 
1923-7 John Rankine Brown 
1929-47 Thomas Alexander Hunter 
1948-51 Ian Alistair Gordon 
1952-61 George Alexander Currie 
Registrars 
1871-2 R. Mainwaring 
1872-4 de C. Malet 


F. 
1874-93 W. M. Maskell 
1899-1910 J. W. Joynt, MA 


1911-15 B. Hector 
1915-36 
1936-56 
1956-61 


E. T. Norris, MA 
I. F. McKenzie, MA, BCom 
E. G. Kedgley, BA, BCom 


Members of Senate 


Acland H. D., BA, 1923-43 

Acland H. T. D., Kt, CMG, CBE, 
1944-8 

Acland J. B. A., MA, 1871-7 


Adams J. C., BA, 1916-24 

Aitken R. S., Kt, DPhil, MD, 1949-53 
Algie R. M., Kt, LLM, 1923-7 

Allan R. S., PhD, DSc, 1949-52 
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Allen J.. GCMG, KCB, MA, 1908-12 

Anderson W. J., MA, LLD, 1915-27 

Andrew Rev. J. C., MA, 1874-1906 

Archey G. E., Kt, CBE, MA, DSc, 
1941-61 

Armour W. A., MA, MSc, 1942-8 

Arney G. A., Kt, MA, 1871-6 


Bain D. W., MBE, MA, 1954-61 

Bakewell F. H., MA, 1921-35 

Baume F. E., LLB, 1903-10 

Beeby C. E., CMG, MA, PhD, 1941-59 

Bell R. J. T., MA, DSc, LLD, ScD, 
1936-46 

Belshaw H., MA, PhD, 1944 

Benham W. B., KBE, MA, DSc, FRS, 
1912-24 

Benson Gertrude, MA, 1939-48 

Billing G. C., BA, PhD, 1954 

Blaiklock E. M., CBE, MA, LittD, 
1960-1 

Bowen C. C., KCMG, 1888-1915 

Brown F. D., MA, BSc, 1883-1913 

Brown J. Macmillan, MA, LLD, 1877- 
1935 

Brown J. Rankine, KBE, MA, LLD, 
1903-15 ; 1921-7; 1931-7 

Bruce Rev. D., 1877-91 

Buddle Rev. T., 1871-80 

Bull M. A., MSc, BCom, 1951-8 


Cairney J.,. CMG, MD, DSc, 1954-6 

Callan J. B., KC, MA, LLB, 1934-5 

Cameron Very Rev. A., BA, LLD, 
1902-25 

Campbell A. E., CMG, MA, 1960-1 

Campbell R., 1871-9 

Campbell R. A., BSc, 1945-51 

Carleton H., BA, 1871-9 

Cartwright W. J., OBE, BA, 1951-9 

Caughley J., MA, 1921-6 

Chapman H. S., 1871-6 

Chapman Sylvia, MD, 1938-47 

Chilton C., MB, CM, MA, DSc, 1909- 
18 

Cockayne A. H., ISO, CBE, 1944-6 

Cocker W. H., CMG, MA, LLB, LLD, 
1938-61 

Cohen L., MA, LLB, 1899-1912 

Colee W. C., MA, 1948-50; 1952 

Collins W. E., CMG, MB, 1904-30 

Cook C. H. H., MA, 1884-1908 

Cowie Rt Rev. W. G., MA, DD, 1879- 
1902 

Crake Rev. R. E., DD, 1871-6 

Currie G. A., Kt, DSc, LLD, 1952-61 

Curtis O., 1871-87 
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Davis A. G., LLD, 1955-9 

de la Mare F. A., BA, LLB, 1919-29 ; 
1931-48 

Denham H. G., MA, PhD, DSc, 1934- 
43 

Dettman H. S., MA, BCL, 1918-23 

Dyer W. V., CBE, 1950-61 


Easterfield T. H., KBE, MA, PhD, 
1910-11 

Eichelbaum S., MA, LLB, 1945-52 

Evans Rev. W. A., 1931-45 


Ferguson H. L., Kt, CMG, MA, MD, 
1917-27 

Fitchett F., CMG, MA, LLD, 1883- 
1915 

Fitzherbert W., KCMG, MA, 1871-8 

Fleming T. R., MA, LLB, 1927-30 

Flower A. E., OBE, MA, MSc, 1924- 
41 ; 1943-50 

Fowlds G., Kt, CBE, 1921-34 

Francis N., CMG, 1938-9 

Fraser Rev. C., MA, 1879-84 

Fraser J. I., MBE, LLB, 1955-6 

Fraser T., 1871-8 

Frazer F. V., Kt, MA, LLB, 1940-3 

Fussell E. C., CMG, BA, 1951-61 


Giles J.. MRCS, 1882-9 

Gillespie W. H., 1953-61 

Gillies T. B., 1889 

Gilray C. M., OBE, MC, MA, LLD, 
1927-34 

Gilray T., MA, LLD, 1918-19 

Gisborne W., 1874-82 

Gordon H. A., AMICE, 1903-17 

Gordon I. A., CBE, MA, PhD, LittD, 
1948-51; 1955-61 

Gorrie Averilda, MA, PhD, 1959-60 

Grace M. S., CMG, MD, 1871-1903 


von Haast H. F., MA, LLB, LittD, 
1907-21 ; 1930-7 

von Haast J. F.. KCMG, PhD, ScD, 
FRS, 1879-87 

Habens Rev. W. J., BA, 1879-99 

Hamann C. W., ACSE, MICE, 1951-6 

Hanan J. A., DCL, 1917-45 

Hansen D. E., CMG, MA, MSc, Dr 
Ing, 1950-8 

Harper Most Rev. H. J., MA, 1871-7 

Haslam A. L., Kt, LLM, BCL, DPhil, 
LLD, 1956-61 

Hay J., MA, LLB, 1888-1911 

Heale T., 1874-84 

bares J.. KCMG, MD, FRS, 1871- 
1 
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Hercus C. E., Kt, OBE, MD, BDS, 
LLD, 1953 

Herron Very Rev. D. C., MC, CBE, 
MA, DD, 1945-54 

Hewitson Rev. W., BA, 1912-22 

Hight J.. KBE, CMG, MA, LittD, 
1911-27; 1928-48 

Hogben E. N., MA, 1942-51 

Hogben G., MA, 1903-15 

Holderness T. D. J., 1961 

Howard E. J., 1938-9 

Hudson E. R., CBE, BSc, BAgr, 1951-2 

Hulme H. R., MA, PhD, ScD, 1949-54 

Hunter T. A., KBE, MA, MSc, LittD, 
1912-47 ; 1949 


Inglis J. K., MA, DSc, 1924-7 


Joel M., LLB, 1956-61 
Johnstone A. H., Kt, OBE, BA, LLB, 
1938-48 ; 1952-6 


Kirk H. B., MA, 1915-20 


Lambourne N. T., ISO, MA, 1934-40 

Levi P., MA, 1930-41 

Llewellyn F. J.. KCMG, PhD, DSc, 
LLD, 1956-61 

Lynch P. P., CBE, MD, LLD, 1948- 
53 ; 1961 


Macandrew J., MHR, 1871-8 

McCombs T. H., Kt, OBE, MSc, 1959- 
61 

McDowell W. C., BA, MD, 1903-18 

McGechan R. O., BA, LLB, 1949-54 

MacGregor D., MA, MB, 1880-1903 

Machin W., 1947-50 

McKenzie I. F., MA, BCom, 1957-9 

Mackenzie K., MD, 1934-7 

Macky T. H., 1927-32 

Maclaurin R. C., MA, LLD, 1901-08 

McMeekan C. P., CBE, BAgrSc, PhD, 
1959-61 

McMutrtrie A. F., MA, 1948-50 

Mahon H. J., BA, 1916-21, 1934-8 

Maidment K. J., MA, LLD, 1949-61 

Malcolm J.. CMG, MD, ChB, 1914-17 

Marshall P., MA, DSc, 1912-18 

Miller H. J., Kt, 1871-81 

Milne W. D., MA, LLD, 1892-1901 

Milner F., CMG, MA, 1927-30 

Montgomery W. B., CBE, 1927-30 

Morice C. L., 1903-04 

Morrell W. J., MA, 1922-45 

Munro L. K., KCVO, KCMG, LLM, 
LLD, 1947-51 


Neville Rt Rev. S. T., MA, DD, 1903 
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Newlands W., MA, BSc, MB, ChB, 
1929-44 

Ngata A. T., Kt, MA, LLB, LittD, 
1930-3 


O’Leary H. F., KCMG, LLB, 1943-5 

O’Rorke G. M., Kt, MA, LLD, 1879- 
1916 

Ostler H. H., Kt, LLB, 1915-19 


Packer J., MSc, DSc, 1954-61 

Paterson Rev. J., 1877-1903 

Perkins C. H., CBE, BCom, LLD, 
1960-1 

Pownall L. L., MA, PhD, 1961 

Prendergast J.. KCMG, BA, 1884-1903 


Rae D. M., MA, 1950-7 ; 1960-1 

Ranston Rev. H., MA, LittD, 1931-4 

Redwood Most Rev. F., DD, 1877- 
1903 

Richmond C. W., LLM, 1879-80 

Ritchie L. D., 1933-42 

Robb G. D., Kt, CMG, BSc, MD, 
LLD, 1948-61 

Rolleston W., BA, 1871-1903 

Roseby R. W., LLD, 1878-87 

Ryburn H. J.. CMG, MA, BD, LLD, 
1948-61 


Sale G. S., MA, 1877-1908 

Salmond Rev. W., MA, DD, 1888-1912 

Schroder J. H. E., MA, 1945-8 

Scott J. H., MD, 1890-1912; 1914 

Scott R. J.. MICE, MIME, 1902-23 

Scott W. J., MA, 1959-61 

Segar H. W., MA, 1914-34 

Shand J., CMG, MA, LLD, 1877-1914 

Shove H. W., OBE, BCom, 1947-50 

Sidey T. K., Kt, BA, LLB, 1925-33 

Simkin C. G. F., MA, DPhil, 1952-4 

Simpson R. S. V., CBE, LLM, 1952-61 

Smith D. S., Kt, LLM, DCL, LLD, 
1941-61 

Smith G. J., CBE, 1934-45 

Somerville J. C. H., MBE, 1935-7 

Soper F. G., CBE, PhD, DSc, 1946-61 

Spencer N. B., CBE, BA, LLB, 1957-9 

Sperrin-Johnson J. C., MA, MSc, MB, 
ChB, LittD, 1923-6 

Stafford E. W., GCMG, 1871-7 

Stephens Emily E., CBE, MA, 1948-50 

Stewart W. Downie, LLB, 1942-8 

Stokes R., 1871-8 

Stout R., KCMG, LLD, DCL, 1884- 
1930 

Stout T. D. M., Kt, CBE, DSO, FRCS, 
LLD, 1936-41 ; 1946-61 

Strong T. B., ISO, MA, BSc, 1928-33 

Stuart Rev. D. M., DD, 1874-81 
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Sullivan Very Rev. M. G., MA, DLitt, Wall A., CBE, MA, LittD, 1918-26 
1961 Ward J. G. D., Bt, LLM, 1951-3 
Warren Rt Rev. A. K., CMG, MC, 


Tancred H. J., 1871-84 MA, 1948-61 
Thomas A. P., KCMG, MA, 1899- Wells T. U., MA, 1928-38 
1903 ; 1921-33 Wild L. J., CBE, MA, BSc, DSc, 1930- 
Thompson G. E., LittD, 1920-7 61 
Tibbs J. W., CMG, MA, 1910-23 Williams J., LLM, PhD, LLD, 1951-61 


Tocker A. H., CBE, MA, 1945-8 


Tole J. A., BA, LLB, 1903-20 
von Zedlitz G. W., MA, 1936-41 
Valentine J. A., BA, 1933-7 Ziman S. N., MA, MSc, 1939-46 


APPENDIX 3 
HONORARY GRADUATES 


Alexander Craig Aitken, DSc, 1943 

Sir William Blaxland Benham, DSc, 1942 
William Noel Benson, DSc, 1951 

Lord Beveridge, LittD, 1949 

Sir William Lawrence Bragg, DSc, 1960 

Sir Peter Henry Buck, DSc, 1937 

Sir Macfarlane Burnett, DSc, 1957 
Leonard Cockayne, DSc, 1932 

William Hollis Cocker, LLD, 1961 

James Bryant Conant, DSc, 1951 

John Bell Condliffe, LittD, 1957 

Sir Charles Andrew Cotton, LLD, 1954 

Sir George Alexander Currie, LLD, 1961 
William Davies, DSc, 1956 

Henry George Forder, DSc, 1959 

Lord Freyberg of Wellington, LLD, 1952 
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Bury, J. B., 150 

Butler, N. Murray, 151 


Callaghan, F. R., 181, 265 
Campbell, (Sir) J. L., 40 
Canterbury Agricultural 
Lincoln College 
Canterbury Collegiate Union, 17 
Canterbury University College, Board of 
Governors of, and its endowments, 24; 
reform of 1896, 24; and engineering, 


College, see 
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24-5; and home science, 32; and 
research, 162 
Carnete Sciponsiet of New York, 70, 
1 


Cawthron Institute, 185 

Chapman and Tripp, UNZ solicitors, 212 

Charter, Royal, “a 19, 23, 28 

Childs, W. M., 

Clough, A. H., 37 

Coates, (Rt Hon) J. G., 56, 68 

Cobham, Viscount, 251 

Cocker, W. H., 134, 256, 262, 264; 
elected to AUC Council, 153; member 
of Senate UGC, 169; on Hamilton 
branch college, 214; receives honorary 
degree, 251 

Cohen, (Hon) M., 53 

Commerce, see Accountancy 

Commission, Royal, see Royal Commis- 
sion 1879; Reichel-Tate Report 

Conference, University, 111, 112, 113, 
115, 117 

ponyoction, courts of, 18, 29, 40, 53 

Cook, C. H. H., 19, 22, 25, 29, 256, 262 

Cordery, L. ‘L 167 

Cornford, F. M., 30n, 59, 62 

Cotterill, J. B., 318 

Council’ for Educational 
(NZCER), 5, 86, 89 

Council for Legal Education, 50, 56, 71, 
162, 248-9 

Council, New Zealand University, 1871-4, 
17; 1926-8, 54, 58 

Crookes, S., 127-8 

Se Committee, 206, 207, 209, 

Currie, (Sir) G. A., 240, 249, 256, 261, 
262, 264, 265; memorandum on univer- 
sity entrance, 95; on veterinary educa- 
tion, 138, 240; on academic freedom in 
South Africa, 155; appointed VC, 170; 
on ‘a brass plate and an Act’, 170; on 
autonomy of colleges, 170; chairman 
of Senate VUC, 170; on UGC as 
‘effective instrument’, 173; and social 
science research, 184; on extramural 
study, 190; on technology, 192; on 
nuclear science, 194-5; and Curriculum 
Committee, 207- 8; proposes federation 
of universities, 210; timetable for devo- 
lution of UNZ, 211; and college at PN, 
213; on new universities, 215; on assets 
of scholarship fund, 241; receives hon- 
orary degree, 251 


Danks, (Sir) A. J., 5, 243, 256 

Degrees, regulations for BA, 22-3; for 
BSc, 23; in music, 23; law, 23; medi- 
cine, 23; revision of BA, 29; time taken 
to complete, 53; new BA and BSc 
degrees, 60; review of standards, 81; 
honours BSc proposed, 81; honora 
hae 195-6; honours BSc approve od, 


de la Mare, F. A., 48-9, 150, 199, 256, 262 
Denham, H. G., , 262; evidence to 
Reichel-Tate Commn, 45; and internal 


Research 
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examining, 60, 61; and chemistry 
examiners in NZ, 63; and AUT memo- 
randum on academic freedom, 150 
Dental School, 32, 115 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research (DSIR), 55, 159, 217 
Divinity, see Theology 
Donnelly, (Sir) A. T., 167 


Eastcott, D. F., 

Easterfield, (Sir) H., 
62 

Education Committee (House of Repre- 
sentatives), 30, 31, 34 

Education Department, Education Act 
1877, 19; Directors of, 49, 67; rivalry 
with Senate, 83-4; and teacher training, 
146-7; officers assist university, 165; 
review of need for engineers, 230 

Educational Institute (NZED, 147, 189 

Endean, W. P., 154 

Endowments, 15, 24, 25, 26, 79 

Engineering School, Auckland, request 
for recognition 1909, 33; also 1922, 38; 
status of, 50; Senate Tecognition of 
courses at, 126; strong case for, 127; 
final emancipation of, 128; removed to 
Ardmore, 177 

Engineering School, Canterbury, estd 
1887, 25; advised to replace external 
examining, 46; Reichel-Tate report on, 
46; conference on engineering, 127 

Entrance Board, 50, 54, 86, 88, 245 

Entrance examination, accrediting for, 
46; external nature condemned, 46; 
Senate and Education Department 
rivalry over, 83-4; subjects for, 85; 
standard of, 86; report on 1939, 87; 
abolition proposed, 86, 87, 90; accredit- 
ing for, 88-98; accrediting in Victoria, 
89; review of accrediting 1949, 91-4; 
second review 1953, 94; Parkyn report 
on, 95-7; scaling of marks, 99; Currie’s 
views on, 240 

Entrican, A. R., 129-30, 256 

Evans, D. Emrys, 49, 203 

Examinations, to be conducted in UK, 
18, 19; delays in results, 22; proposal 
for in NZ, 21, 22; pass examination in 
NZ, 37; Royal Commission on external, 
45; ‘mortality’ in, 52; struggle for 
internal, 60-4; views of Macmillan 
Brown, 76; see also Entrance examina- 
tion 

Examiners, 20, 21, 64, 65 

Extramural study, 189, 191, 212-4 


Federal university, 21, 49, 50, 54, 210 

Fellows of the University of New 
Zealand, 28, 35 

Ferenncn, (Sin) H. L., 48, 256, 262 
Field, ., 184 

Finance, college, inadequacy of, 31; 
increased statutory grants, 32; OU’s 
financial problem, 33; CUC’s inde- 
pendence, 33; grants from National 
Endowment, 35; income of colleges 


29, 30, 185, 256, 
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1925, 43; building expenditure, 43; 
incomes for 1928, 107; recurring grants 
increased, 112; priorities for capital, 
112-3; recurring grants 1944-7, 116; 
and Senate UGC, 167; quinquennial 
grants, 170-5; building needs, 177 

Finance, university, gloomy story, 26; 
university profitable, 26; accounts in 
1925, 42; in 1927, 106; effect of 
economic depression, 108-9; improve- 
ment in, 187; development of scholar- 
ship funds, 188-9; final report on 
Senate finances, 242 

Fine arts, Schools of, 139-41 


Flexner, Py 32, 150, 256 
Flower, A a 262 
Focken, C. i. 


Forbes, (Rt Hany G. W., 55, 132, 256 

Forestry, degree course estd 1920, 35; 
Senate recognizes two schools, 38; 
views of Royal Commission, 48; views 
of Forestry Conference 1928, 128-9; 
location of ‘Dominion’ school, 129; 
closing of both schools, 129; Entrican 
proposals, 130; Wadham report on, 
ae Senate favours Auckland school, 


1 

Fowlds, (Sir) G., 151, 152-3, 262 

Francis, N., , 262 

Fraser, (Rt Hon) P., 68, 80, 112 

Fussell, E. C., 155, 169, 188-9, 242, 257, 
262, 265 


Gabbatt, J. P., 30, 257 

Gibbes-Watson, G. G., 124 

Gillespie, W. H., 243, 262 

Gilray, C. M., 89, 257, 262 

Gilray, T., 29, 262 

Gordon, JI. A., 201, 257, 261, 262, 264, 
265; and committee on accrediting, 91; 
on Entrican’s plan for forestry, 130: 
VC of UNZ, 166; Chairman of Senate 
UGC, 169; and Congress of Common- 
wealth Univs, 200; and committee on 
branch college at PN, 213; member of 
UGC, 243; Chairman of Academic Bd, 
249; receives honorary degree, 252 

Grace, M. S., 29, 262 


von Haast, H. F., 150, 261, 262 

Habens, W. J., 19, 257, 262 

Hamilton, G., 244 

Hamilton, W. M., 159, 194, 257, 265 

Hanan, (Hon) J. A., 161, 257, 261, 262; 
Chancellor, 78; in years of war and 
depression, 78; and foundation stone, 
110; casting vote on PhD bill, 186 

Harman, R. W., 219 

Haslam, F. W., 29 

Heath, (Sir) F., 55 

Hector, (Sir) J., 28, 83, 257, 261, 262; 
elected Chancellor 1884, 27; lauds 
university’s achievements, 27; member 
of first Senate, 29 

Hercus, (Sir) C. E., eee 257, 263 

Hetherington, (Sir) H., 165 

Hewitt, M., 214 
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Hight, (Sir) J., 257, 261, 263, 264, 265; 
and academic reform, 30; and com- 
merce and journalism, 33; on libraries, 
70; on a university press, 78-9; on 
university grants commission, 163; on 
case for separate universities, 198; 
chairman of Academic Bd, 198, 249; 
and motion on ete 199 

Hilgendorf, C., 243 

Hogben, G., ai, 35° 103, 146, 257, 263 

Holland, H. CG , 257 

Holmes, (Sir) F. WW 218 

Home science, 32 

Honours degrees, 19, 23, 64, 81, 209 

House of Representatives, 16, 20, 53, 55, 
132 


Howard, E. J., * — 263 

Hudson, E. R. 3, 263 

Hulme, i. R., 200, 257, 263 

Humboldt, A. W., 150, 257 

Hunter, (Sir) T. A V1, 198, 258, 261, 
263, 264, 265; and VUC, 29; and 
Senate standing committees, 37; elected 
to Senate, 37; advises Reichel-Tate 
commission, 44; and examining plans, 
60-2; as part-time VC, 67, 166; and 
Carnegie Corporation, 70; on two 
universities, 70; on university confer- 
ence, 110; as chairman of conference, 
112; on achievements of conference, 
117; critic of Senate UGC, 117; and 
committee on medical education, 123; 
services acknowledged, 166; as princi- 
pal of VUC, 200; as chairman of 
Academic Bd, 203, 206 


Jephcott, (Sir) H., 138 

Johnson, Samuel, 241 
Johnstone, (Sir) A. H., 205, 263 
Jones, D., 55 

Jordan, D. Starr, 28, 30, 35 
Journalism, 33 


King, (Sir) F. Truby, 32 
Kirk, H. B., 29, 31, 258, 263 


Laby, (Sir) T. H., 29, 32, 258 

Lambourne, N. T., 90, 263 

Law, Royal Commission (1925) com- 
ments on legal education, 34; Law 
Practitioners Act 1908, 47; views of 
Law Society, 47; part-time students, 
47; Law Practitioners Amendment Act 
1930, 56; term ‘law school’ indefinite, 
71; reform of examining in, 72, 73; 
full-time study in, 141; growth of law 
alse 142; Law Practitioners Act, 


Lawn, G., 150 

Lawson, R., 46 

Lecturers, 65, 82 

Leech, T. D. J., 127-8 

Levi, P., 150, 263 

Liaison officers, 90, 92, 93 

Libraries, 70, 229 

Lincoln College, separation from Canter- 
bury College, 24; stresses practical 
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training, 38; to be offered to the Govt, 
55; foundation chairs approved, 56; 
development of, 132; constituent college 
of University of Canterbury, 248 
Llewellyn, (Sir) F. J., 91, 193, 242, 244, 
258, 263 
Logie, J., 133 
Longbottom, H. L., 


169, 243, 258, 265 


Macandrew, J., 16, 22, 258, 263 

Macdonald, W., 19 

McDowell, F. H., 79 

McGavin, (Sir) D., 167 

McGechan, R. O., 72, 258, 263 

Macgregor, D., 22, 29, 150, 258, 263 

McKenzie, I. F., 112, 258, 261, 263 

Maclaurin, R. C., — he 258, 263 

Mahon, H. J., 150, 2 

Maidment, K. Shs 500, 214, 251-3, 258, 
263, 265 

Marsden, (Sir) E., 44, 258, 265 

Marshall, (Sir) J. R., 156 

Martin, (Sir) L. H., 194 

Mason, (Hon) H. G. R., 243 

Massey Agricultural College, 47, 56 

Massey, (Rt Hon) W. F., 5 

Masters, (Hon) R., 71, 105, 129, 151 

Mataura, S.s., 

Matriculation, see Entrance examination 

Medical schools, Otago school founded 
1875, 23; recognized for full course 
1881, 23; first graduate, 23; Auckland 
and clinical school, 48; Otago school 
and selection of candidates, 119; 
Senate committee on, 119-21; quota 
system for, 123; committee on medical 
education 1948, 123; Gibbes Watson 
committee on, 124; projected need for 
graduates, 125 

Mencken, H. L., 149 

Mill, J. S., 150 

Mines, schools of, 16, 23, 32, 33, 47, 50 

Moberley, (Sir) W., 165 

Morrell, W. J., 58-9, 150, 263 

Morrell, W. P., 184, 248 

Morris, (Sir) P., 203 


National Endowment, 35 

Nevill, (Sir) A. T., 169, 243, 258, 265 

New Zealand Agricultural College, see 
Massey Agricultural College 

Ngata, (Sir) A. T., 12, 263, 264 

Nuclear science, 194 


Oram, M. H., 84, 99 

Ordinances: Canterbury College Ordin- 
ance 1873, 17, 54; Otago University 
Ordinance 1869, 16, 54, 201, 202, 248 

Oper (Sir) G. M., 19, 21, 22, 70, 258, 


O'Shea, M. R., 104-5, 258 

Otago, University “of, predecessor of 
UNZ, 15; land endowment, 15; build- 
ing programme, 178; legal status of, 
202; Amendment Act 1961, 248 
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Packer, J., 183, 193, 258, 263, 265 

Palmerston North University College 
(PNUC), 213-4, 216, 233 

Park, J., 47 

Parkyn, G. W., 95, 96, 97, 258 

Parry, (Sir) D. Hughes, 180, 201, 219, 
221n, 259 

Parry Report, membership of committee, 
219; terms of reference, 220; recom- 
mends separate universities, 221; on 
crisis in university, 221; on economic 
role of universities, 222; on shortage 
of graduates, 222-3; on entrance stan- 
dards, 224; on part-time study, 224; on 
bursaries, 225; on staff salaries, 226-7; 
on back-log of building, 227; on halls 
of residence, 228; on libraries, 229; on 
technology, 230; on research, 230-1; 
on academic planning, 231-2; on adult 
education, 233; on UGC, 221, 233; on 
common entrance policy, 235; on curri- 
culum committee, 235; on university 
finance, 236; on tuition fees, 236-7; 
cost of recommendations, 237; accep- 
tance of recommendations, 239 

Parton, H. N., 82, 243 

Part-time study, 45, 224 

Pharmacy, 138-9 

PhD degree, 185-6 

Physical education, 113, 135-6 

Picken, D. K., 29, 259 

Popper, (Sir) K. R., 162, 259 

Press, university, 78-9 

Principal, university, 37, 49, 66-7, 103 

Privy Council, 28 

Professional schools (special schools), 
118-48 passim; high cost of, 32; 
nemesis of university politics, 48; 
duplication of, 50; see also separate 
entries for medical schools, engineering 
schools, etc. 

Professors, 31, 50, 61 

Provincialism, 20, 25, 38, 45, 50, 64 

Public Service, 65-6 


Rae, (Hon) D. M., 217, 263 

Recess committee (Senate), 37, 185 

Reform, university, 29, 44-5, 

Reichel, (Sir) H. R., 48, 59, 64, 66, 68, 
117, 163, 166, 219, 224, 259; appointed 
to Commission, 40, 44; on federal 
university system, 49 

Reichel-Tate Report, terms of reference, 
44; endorses 1879 Report, 44; con- 
demns examining university, 44-5; on 
part-time study, 45; on special schools, 
45; on entrance examination, 46; on 
accrediting, 46; on research, 46, 163; 
on teacher training, 46; on agricultural 
education, 47; on legal education, 47; 
engineering ‘a thorny problem’, 47; on 
medical education, 48; on forestry, 48; 
proposes ‘federal teaching university’, 
49; proposes Principal for UNZ, 49; 
proposes Academic Board, 49; Senate 
to appoint professors, 50; proposes 
Secondary School Board, 50; proposes 
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Council of Legal Education, 50; on 
status of AUC Engineering School, 50; 
on duplication of special schools, 50; 
on divinity degrees, 50; on full-time 
study, 50; student questionnaire, 51; 
case for federal system, 59; doubts 
possibility of UGC, 163 

Research, 161, 181, 182-4, 245 

Richardson, A. E. V., 39-40 

Richmond, N. M., 152 

Riddet, W., 181, 265 

Robbins Committee, 176 

Rogers, A. T., 214 

Rolleston, W., 29, 263 

Rowley, R. G., 168n, 218, 244, 259 

Commission (1879), 19, 20, 21, 35, 


Royal Commission (1925), see Reichel- 
Tate Report 

Rutherford, E. (Lord), 195, 264 

Rutherford, J., 240-1 


Salaries: comparison of academic salaries, 
104; general scale adopted, 113, 115; 
improved scale, 167; supplementation 
of, 168; comparison with Australia, 
es Hughes Parry committee and, 227, 


239 

Sale, G. S., 19, 22, 263 

Salmond, (Sir) J. W., 34, 259 

Salmond, W., 22, 263 

Savage, (Rt Hon) M. J., 72 

Scholarships, University Entrance, 98- 
100, 101, 110 

Scholarships, Postgraduate, 35, 109, 110 

Scott, (Mrs) H. J., 151 

Scott, J. H., 23, 25, 259, 263 

Scott, R. J., 25, 33, 259, 263 

Seddon, (Rt Hon) R. J., 25, 32, 33, 41 

Segar, H. W., 68, 149, 249, 259, 263, 265 

Senate, NZ University, of 24 Fellows, 18; 
rejects NZ examiners for degrees, 21; 
confident body, 27; end of life-tenure 
of members, 28; reconstituted 1902, 
29; renamed Council 1926, 54; re- 
named Senate 1929, 58; devolves first 
year examining to colleges, 63; and 
accrediting for entrance, 89f; confer- 
ence on entrance, 95; accepts Parkyn 
report, 97; and college finance, 103; 
and economic depression, 108-10; con- 
struction of University House, 110; 
and reports of special schools, 118; 
and medical education, 119-26; and 
academic freedom, 150-6; and UGC 
proposal, 165; establishes UGC, 166; 
and extramural study, 189-91; and 
technology, 191-3; and nuclear 
science, 194; and honorary degrees, 
195-6; and report on autonomous 
universities, 203; and delegation of 
powers, 203-6; ‘whitewashing’ amend- 
ment, 204-5; and Curriculum Com- 
mittee, 207; and branch college at PN, 
214; and at Hamilton, 215; requests 
commission on University, 218; pro- 
poses new entrance board, 235; wel- 
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comes Hughes Parry report, 239; 
decisions on future of assets, 242; and 
new Curriculum Committee, 245; 
residual functions of, 248; final meeting 
of, 250 

Seymour, D., 214 

Shand, J., 19, 22, 26, 75, 259, 263 

Shelley, (Sir) J., 139, 259 

Sidey, (Sir) T. K., 30, 32, 53, 70, 144, 259, 
263 


Simkin, C. G. F., 184, 263 

Skoglund, (Hon) P. O., 214, 217, 242 

Slater, S. N., 192, 196, 259 

Smith, (Sir) C. V., 169, 259, 265 

Smith, (Sir) D. S., 186, 259, 261, 263, 264, 
265; quoted, 11-12; and university con- 
ference, 113; on academic freedom, 
155; elected Chancellor, 161; advocates 
staff research, 161, 181, 184; on need 
for UGC, 163-4; and Senate UGC, 167; 
on salary supplementation, 168; and 
policy questions, 191; and honorary 
degrees, 195; Moscow visit, 196; on 
student interest in reform, 199; reports 
on British UGC, 200; proposes Curri- 
culum Committee, 205-6; and branch 
colleges, 216; on agricultural educa- 
tion, 250; final address to Senate, 250; 
te and receives honorary degrees, 
251- 

Smith, (Hon) G. J., 110, 259, 263 

Smithells, P. A., 135-6, 259 

Soper, F. G., 181, 182, 259, 263, 265 

ae Auckland, University of, 214, 216, 

Stone, J., 72, 260 

Special schools, see Professional schools 

Staffing, academic, 42, 172, 180, 221 

Stout, (Sir) R., 39, 78, 260, 261, 263; and 
first Royal Commission, 19; on reform 
of examining, 22; on special schools, 
25; and Wellington University College, 
25; elected Chancellor, 29; impressed 
by Jordan, 28; on academic control of 
universities, 30; on VUC as centre for 
law and science, 33; on Board of 
Studies, 36; on ‘perpetual changes’, 36; 
against internal examiners, 36; retires 
as Chancellor, 41; tribute to, 41; 
against Entrance Board, 53; and public 
service recruitment, 83; on accrediting, 
88; on revolutionary doctrines, 151-2 

Stout, (Sir) T. D., 150, 251, 260, 263, 264 

Strong, T. B., 67, 69, 70 

Students, 42, 50-1, 174 

Studholme, J., 32 

Superannuation, 104 

Surveying, 145-6 

Syme, (Sir) R., 195, 260, 264 


Talboys, (Hon) B. E., 217 

Tancred, H. J., 16, 98, 260, 261, 264; 
elected Chancellor, 17; champion of 
non-elitist univ., 20; death in office, 27 
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Tate, F., 48, 59, 64, 66, 68, 117, 163, 166, 
224, 260; and second Royal Commis- 
sion, 40, 44; on NZ provincialism, 50 

Teachers, training of, Reichel-Tate report 
on, 46; secondary teacher training, 74; 
finance for, 111; national system 1905, 
146; Atmore report and, 147; university 
interest in, 146-8; Hughes Parry com- 
mittee on, 233 

Tennent, R. B., 134 

Tennent, (Hon) W. B., 243 

‘Terms’, examinations, 23, 52 

Theology, 50, 144, 145 

Thomas, (Sir) A. P., 29, 264 

Thomas, W., 84, 87, 99, 260 

Thompson, A. B., 108n 

Thompson, G. E., 26, 202n, 260, 264 

Thomson, (Hon) G. M., 53, 65 


Ulrich, G. H., 19, 24, 75, 260 

University Grants Committee (Senate) 
1948-60, 166-9, 173 

University Grants Committee (1961- ), 
59, 163, 234, 242, 243-4, 247 


Veterinary education, 32, 137, 138, 240 

Vice-Chancellorship (of UNZ), 54, 67, 
166, 176 

Victoria University College, founded 
1897, 25; active in university reform, 
29; as centre for law and science, 33; 
gift for agriculture, 40; ‘so-called’ 
school of agriculture, 47; proposes 
external-internal examining, 61, 62; 
opposes honours for bachelors degrees, 
64; on college councils and academic 
matters, 66; building plans, 178 

Visitor, University, 217 


Wadham, S. M., 130-1 

Wales, University of, 49, 63 

Wall, A., 260, 264; and arts degree, 28; 
and academic reform, 30; on external 
examining, 36-7; proposes separate 
college syllabus, 64; on abolition of 
entrance examination, 86 

Wallace, S. J., 12 

Ward, (Sir) J. G., 68 

Warren, A. K., 155, 264 

West-Watson, C., 151 

Wild, L. J., 260, 261, 265; and Macmillan 
Brown lectures, 39; on forestry, 130; 
on School of Agriculture, 133-4; and 
veterinary training, 137; and freedom 
of speech, 150; and Senate UGC, 167; 
and university research committee, 
181; review of committee’s operation, 
184; confers degree on Chancellor, 252 

Williams, J., 72, 194, 207, 213, 260 

Wilson, T. Woodrow, 45 

Worley, F. P., 60, 61, 152 

Wright, (Hon) R. A., 53, 68, 71 


von Zedlitz, G. W., 30, 150, 260, 264 
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